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Subject:  DHR’s  Civil  Service  Reform:  Preserving  the  Promise  of  Government  Report 


Dear  Mayor  Newsom, 

I am  transmitting  with  this  letter  a copy  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources’  report.  Civil 
Service  Reform:  Preserving  the  Promise  of  Government  - a review  of  the  City's  civil  service 
system  which  you  requested  from  me  in  October,  2004.  Our  report  offers  a comprehensive 
overview  of  our  century-old  system  and  numerous  recommendations  for  improvement.  We  have 
strived  to  provide  you  with  a blueprint  for  a modem  and  more  effective  personnel  system 
designed  to  ensure  that  San  Franciscans  continue  to  receive  the  highest  quality  services  from 
their  government  in  the  21st  Century. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  may  not  be  embraced  by  labor;  others  will  nettle  management. 
Regardless,  they  are  offered  because  they  have  the  potential  to  improve  the  stewardship  of  our 
City  government’s  greatest  asset  - its  workforce.  We  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  paper  is  about 
our  personnel  system,  not  our  employees.  City  employees  have  been  asked  to  work  harder  than 
ever  to  preserve  vital  services  in  an  era  of  declining  revenues.  Public  employment  remains  a 
noble  calling  and  the  vast  majority  of  our  employees  serve  with  great  pride,  dedication,  integrity, 
and  talent. 

The  issues  which  most  clearly  plague  San  Francisco’s  civil  service  system — indeed  most 
traditional  civil  service  systems — are  not  new.  Problems  with  hiring,  evaluating,  training, 
motivating  and,  when  necessary,  firing  employees  have  been  the  subject  of  debate,  analysis,  and 
published  reports  and  articles  for  decades.  Our  examination  took  advantage  of  that  foundation, 
but  also  looked  closely  at  the  unique  characteristics  and  values  of  San  Francisco’s  government. 

We  understand  that  some  are  skeptical  of  civil  service  reform  and  will  oppose  change.  Others 
have  encouraged  us  “to  blow  the  whole  thing  up  and  start  over.”  Neither  option  is  realistic  or 
advisable.  Instead,  the  City  must  chip  away  at  the  most  regressive  characteristics  of  our  current 
system — those  which  impede  the  effective  delivery  of  public  services  to  San  Franciscans  and 
those  which  fail  to  motivate  and  inspire  our  employees.  With  adequate  cooperation  from 
employee  organizations,  we  are  confident  that  significant  changes  to  our  system  can  be  made 
administratively.  Some  of  our  recommendations  can  be  implemented  now,  while  others  may 
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require  more  evaluation,  collaboration,  and  investment.  Although  there  is  opportunity  to 
improve  our  system  through  future  Charter  changes,  at  this  time  we  are  not  recommending  the 
“Big  Bang”  Charter  amendment  many  have  anticipated. 

In  brief,  our  recommendations  advance  six  guiding  themes  which  surfaced  during  the  course  of 
our  review.  To  reform  our  Civil  service  system,  we  must: 

• Respond  to  a changing  workforce.  With  43%  of  our  employees  50  years  old  or  older,  the 
City  must  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  engage  in  succession  planning,  knowledge  management 
and  the  recruitment  of  new  employees  to  do  San  Francisco’s  work.  To  ease  this  transition, 
we  recommend  providing  some  incentive  to  keep  employees  working  longer.  We  must  also 
give  serious  consideration  to  modernizing  our  classification  plan  (i.e.  the  specific  jobs  we  do) 
to  create  broader  and  more  dynamic  definitions  of  work  which  better  reflect  technology’s 
influence  on  our  jobs  and  the  changing  service  needs  of  our  City. 

• Engineer  more  efficient  civil  service  hiring  processes.  At  present,  it  can  take  12  months  or 
more  to  fill  a permanent  vacancy.  With  over  1,100  separate  job  classes  and  limited 
resources,  the  City  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  its  cumbersome  hiring  processes.  As  a result, 
employees  are  often  hired  on  a provisional  or  temporary  basis.  We  recommend  changing  the 
way  we  hire  permanent  employees  through  better  use  of  technology  and  new  methodologies. 

• Focus  on  performance.  Healthy  personnel  systems  require  a commitment  to  performance. 
We  must  reinvigorate  the  use  of  probationary  periods,  because  ultimately,  performance  is  the 
best  indicator  of  success  in  any  hiring  decision.  The  City  must  conduct  regular  performance 
evaluations,  simplify  processes  for  managing  poor  performance  and  provide  adequate 
motivation  - through  our  compensation  plan  and  through  non-financial  recognition  — to 
inspire  excellence. 

• Open  doors  to  career  development.  City  employees  are  frustrated  by  the  City’s  inadequate 
training  and  lack  of  professional  development.  Indeed,  we  invest  a fraction  of  recommended 
training  expenditures.  Employees  complain  of  poor  supervision  and  a lack  of  opportunity  to 
learn  and  develop.  We  recommend  greater  investment  in  the  training  and  professional 
development  of  our  staff.  Employees  selected  for  supervisory  and  managerial  positions 
should  be  required  to  learn  these  new  skills.  All  employees  should  be  guaranteed  training 
and  educational  opportunities  to  develop  their  careers  and  we  must  create  more  flexible 
opportunities  to  promote. 

• Rationalize  separation  procedures.  Separations  are  extremely  disruptive  to  individual 
employees,  to  the  organizational  mission,  and  overall  morale.  At  present,  it  can  take  well 
over  a year  to  remove  an  employee  from  our  system,  creating  a perverse  incentive  for 
managers  to  ignore  instances  of  poor  performance  or  misconduct.  Through 
“interdepartmental  bumping”  layoffs  can  result  in  the  sudden  displacement  of  highly 
specialized,  trained,  and  high  performing  employees.  We  recommend  modifications  to  these 
procedures  to  recognize  that  not  all  employees’  functions  are  interchangeable.  Further,  we 
recommend  expediting  the  process  to  resolve  necessary  terminations. 
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• Modernize  and  simplify  the  governance  of  our  personnel  system.  Our  personnel  system 
is  perceived  as  confusing,  unresponsive,  and  lacking  accountability  because  of  divided  and 
overlapping  authority  between  numerous  departments  responsible  for  personnel 
administration  coupled  with  a patchwork  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  inefficient  budget 
controls.  Therefore,  we  recommend  simplifying  our  system  by  clarifying  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  DHR  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  consolidating  civil  service  rules, 
reducing  the  number  of  separate  labor  contracts,  standardizing  common  pay  practices,  and 
simplifying  the  requisition  process. 
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1 Summary  Report 


“The  result  of  all  the  rules  and 
rigidity  is  depressingly 
predictable,  argue  reformers:  a 
system  where  the  central 
agency  finds  itself  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  testing  and 
classification  needs  of  agencies 
in  the  field;  where  lists  of  eligible 
candidates  quickly  get  old  and 
out  of  date;  where  speed  and 
efficiency  are  the  last  values 
served;  and  where  agencies 
themselves  begin  to  get  quite 
creative  in  skirting  the  rules — 
not  for  sinister  reasons,  but  out 
of  the  necessity.  “ 

- Jonathan  Walters,  Governing 
Magazine,  October  2002. 


1.1  PROJECT  PURPOSE 

In  October  2004,  Mayor  Gavin  Newsom  asked  that  the  Department 
of  Human  Resources  (DHR),  under  its  new  director,  look  inward  at 
the  City’s  civil  service  and  human  resource  systems  and  identify 
areas  for  reform.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  joined  the  call  for  this  analysis.  Over 
the  last  several  months  DHR  has  looked  critically  at  its  own 
internal  operations,  conducted  best  practices  research  and  engaged 
numerous  stakeholder  groups  in  a discussion  of  City  human 
resource  systems  and  practices  - both  good  and  bad.  Our  goal  was 
to  identify  opportunities  to  improve  and  modernize  our  current 
system  without  eroding  the  foundations  of  our  system:  merit-based 
employment,  equal  opportunity  and  strong  labor  relations. 

1.2  WHY  CHANGE  IS  NEEDED 

In  1 900,  San  Francisco  was  in  the  vanguard  when  it  created  a civil 
service  system  to  ensure  fairness  and  efficiency  in  government. 
Since  then,  our  system  has  followed  the  typical  trajectory  of  other 
maturing  systems,  and  now  finds  itself  balancing  multiple, 
conflicting  roles — watchdog,  collaborator,  policy  driver,  and 
consultant  (Klingner,  2003).  As  a result,  our  system  is  inflexible, 
slow,  and  unresponsive  to  operational  needs.  San  Francisco’s 
stature  as  both  a city  and  county  and  its  48  labor  contracts  add  a 
level  of  complexity  that  many  other  jurisdictions  do  not  have. 
These  internal  pressures,  combined  with  demographic  trends, 
financial  constraints,  and  service  demands  have  converged  to 
create  an  urgent  need  for  reform. 

Our  review  of  literature  on  public  sector  human  resource 
operations  shows  that  the  few  states  pursuing  drastic  civil  service 
reform — Georgia,  Florida  and  Texas — have  garnered  the  most 
attention.  But  there  has  been  a quiet  sea  change  in  civil  service 
systems  in  jurisdictions  across  the  country  in  the  past  two  decades, 
even  in  those  viewed  as  resistant  to  new  ideas  (Selden,  2001).  Just 
like  San  Francisco,  states,  counties  and  cities  are  being  pushed  by 
public  demands  for  better  services  at  the  same  or  lower  cost,  and 
pulled  into  reform  by  a looming  wave  of  retirements.  Jurisdictions 
are  eliminating  practices  that  slow  the  hiring  process  in  all  areas 
and  are  making  classification,  recruitment,  selection,  and 
compensation  more  flexible  and  responsive  to  the  strategic  goals 
and  operating  needs  of  diverse  agencies.  They  are  decentralizing 
authority  on  personnel  issues  to  managers  and  shifting  central 
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human  resource  agencies  from  a control  mode  to  a service  mode, 
staffed  by  cross-trained  employees.  Technology  is  central  to  their 
efforts  (Washington  State,  2002). 

San  Franciscans  believe  in  government’s  critical  role  in  protecting 
the  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  residents.  However,  they  may  not 
agree  that  the  City  is  providing  the  best  quality  service  effectively 
and  efficiently,  as  evidenced  in  nine  successive  resident  surveys 
(Controller,  2005).  Our  ability  to  deliver  services  is  bound  by 
systems  that  govern  our  most  important  resource,  our  workforce. 
San  Francisco  suffers  most  of  the  common  ailments  of  civil  service: 
it  is  behind  in  administering  tests  and  creating  lists  of  candidates  to 
hire,  its  classification  plan  is  out  of  date,  we  have  trouble 
motivating  employees,  and  departments  often  waste  precious  time 
and  effort  navigating  the  rules  to  meet  critical  service  needs 
(Walters,  2000). 

Our  current  system  has  become,  in  several  key  aspects,  a triumph 
of  process  over  purpose: 

• We  have  a hiring  system  that  provides  26  different 
opportunities  for  appeal;  and  it  often  requires  more  than  six 
months  to  fill  a permanent  vacant  position. 

• Because  DHR  cannot  keep  up  with  demand  for  lists  of 
qualified  job  candidates,  we  allow  departments  to  hire 
through  their  own  merit-based  “provisional”  process.  Then 
we  insist  on  repeating  the  process  at  DHR  with  no 
guarantee  that  the  person  selected,  trained,  and  performing 
for  the  department  gets  to  keep  that  job. 

• We  have  a classification  plan  with  approximately  1200 
narrowly  tailored  job  classes,  some  with  minute  distinctions 
that  can  border  on  the  ridiculous.  Not  surprisingly,  DHR 
can  only  generate  hiring  lists  for  a fraction  of  these  job 
classes  each  year. 

• We  say  that  employees’  career  development  matters,  but 
we  invest  little  in  training  and  do  not  adequately  provide 
feedback  on  performance. 

• We  have  a compensation  system  that  provides  most 
employees  with  automatic  20%  increases  in  their  first  3.5 
years  of  employment,  but  which  provides  little  flexibility  to 
reward  excellent  performance. 

• We  have  created  a byzantine  system  of  pay  differentials 
that  include  word  processing  premiums,  lead  pay, 
supervisory  differentials,  underwater  diving  premiums, 
callback,  holdover,  standby  and  night  shift  premiums;  all 
with  slightly  different  eligibility  rules  in  each  of  our  48 
labor  contracts. 
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...our  systems  must 
change  to  reflect  the 
current  reality  of  smaller 
and  less  centralized 
funding  for  human 
resources  and  move 
toward  a more 
consultative,  less 
regulatory  model. 


• When  employees  are  laid-off,  they  are  entitled  to  displace 
or  “bump”  their  colleagues  based  on  seniority,  no  matter 
what  department  they  work  in,  no  matter  what  the  specific 
expertise  required  for  the  position  or  how  well  they 
perform.  Once  an  employee  is  laid-off  they  have  rehire 
rights  to  fill  any  vacant  position  in  their  classification  for 
up  to  five  years.  Although  the  individual  has  the  right  to 
refuse  the  assignment,  the  department  has  no  ability  to 
refuse  the  individual  in  favor  of  another. 

• We  have  four  volumes  of  detailed  Civil  Service  Rules,  48 
labor  contracts  and  a myriad  of  other  sources  of  personnel 
authority  and  regulations,  making  the  rules  hard  to  follow 
and  apply  consistently. 

Our  system  must  adapt  to  future  challenges.  Technology  has 
changed  expectations  for  service.  In  the  coming  years,  our 
government  will  face  increasingly  complex,  rapidly  changing 
information-driven  challenges.  We  must  also  confront  a changing 
workforce.  Nearly  75%  of  the  City’s  workforce  is  40  years  old  or 
older  and  43%  of  our  current  employees  are  older  than  50.  In  the 
next  ten  years,  baby  boomers  will  retire  in  large  numbers  with  a 
pool  of  available  “Generation  X”  workers  that  is  approximately 
half  its  size.  Competition  for  talent  will  be  strong  in  the  coming 
years  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  hire  and  train  the  next  generation 
to  continue  to  provide  high  quality  service  to  San  Franciscans 
(DHR  Workforce  Planning  Group,  2003). 

Our  system  must  also  adapt  to  fiscal  realities.  An  analysis  of 
payroll  data  over  the  past  ten  years  illustrates  two  trends.  The  first 
is  that  in  the  past  five  fiscal  years,  staffing  has  decreased  by  2%  in 
the  City  as  a whole  but  by  14%  in  DHR.  During  this  economic 
downturn,  positions  in  administrative  functions  such  as  human 
resources  have  been  cut  to  spare  direct  service  resources,  a typical 
pattern  in  government  organizations  (Klingner,  2003).  Given 
continuing  projected  budget  shortfalls,  this  trend  may  slow  but  is 
not  likely  to  reverse.  The  second  trend  is  that  the  City  has 
effectively  decentralized  a large  number  of  its  personnel  functions 
from  DHR  to  the  departments  so  that  today,  among  human 
resources  job  classes,  the  ratio  of  staff  in  operating  departments  to 
DHR  is  nearly  four  to  one.  [See  Appendix  D:  Human  Resources 
Staffing  Trends]. 

We  have  had  a fundamental  misalignment  between  what  our  rules 
and  regulations  require  and  what  the  City  has  been  willing  to  fund. 
At  the  very  least,  our  systems  must  change  to  reflect  the  current 
reality  of  smaller  and  less  centralized  funding  for  human  resources 
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and  move  toward  a more  consultative,  less  regulatory  model.  In 
order  to  align  human  resource  practices  with  our  current  values  and 
service  demands,  the  City  should  instead  invest  in  critical 
improvements.  While  we  cannot  reform  our  system  without  a 
greater  investment,  its  ailments  cannot  be  cured  by  money  alone. 

1.3  PROJECT  PROCESS 

We  consulted  a wide  range  of  sources  to  develop  recommendations 
for  reform,  including: 

• Data  and  reports  produced  by  DHR  and  other  City 
departments  on  human  resources  and  personnel  systems. 

• A review  of  trends  and  best  practices  from  both  academic 
and  industry  sources. 

• A survey  of  ten  comparable  jurisdictions  on  core 
performance  metrics  and  their  experiences  in  implementing 
reform. 

• Discussions  with  other  public  and  private  sector  human 
resources  professionals. 

To  craft  recommendations  appropriate  to  San  Francisco’s  current 
systems,  values,  and  operational  needs,  and  to  foster  support,  we 
hosted  discussions  with  various  stakeholder  groups.  The  groups 
included: 

• Employees  via  three  town  tall  meetings 

• Labor  organizations 

• DHR  employees  at  all  levels 

• Department  Personnel  Officers 

• Decentralized  exam  unit  staff 

• Department  Heads  and  Chief  Financial  Officers 

• Members  of  professional  organizations,  such  as  the  Council 
of  Human  Resources  Managers  and  the  Personnel  Testing 
Council  of  Northern  California 

• Advisory  Panel  members  representing  stakeholder  groups 
and  experts,  including:  department  heads  and  personnel 
officers,  a labor  arbitrator.  Mayor’s  Office  staff,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Controller,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  a 
public  policy  research  association  (SPUR),  the  business 
community,  community  based  organizations,  an  academic, 
and  personnel  representatives  from  Oakland  and  San  Jose 

• Members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  Government 
Accountability  and  Oversight  Committee 

• Members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
[See  Appendix  O:  Calendar  of  Events]. 
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Finally,  we  collected  input  from  employees  and  the  public  at  large 
through  an  online  survey  and  email  comment  line.  By  March  3 1 , 
2005,  we  received  380  responses. 


We  designed  our 
process  to  solicit  ideas 
and  recommendations 
from  a diverse  array  of 
groups  and  we  believe 
the  input  we  have 
received  has  been 
substantive,  thoughtful 
and  balanced. 


We  used  the  same  format  for  our  survey  and  discussions  with 
stakeholder  groups.  After  a brief  discussion  of  core  values,  that  is, 
the  values  we  want  to  maintain  and  promote  in  our  personnel 
system,  we  asked  for  input  on  four  broad  areas: 

• Hiring  - including  classification,  recruitment,  assessment 
and  selection,  certification  and  referral. 

• Employee  Investment/Performance  Management  - 
including  goal  setting  and  performance  evaluation,  training, 
compensation,  promotion,  probation,  discipline,  and  leaves 
of  absence. 

• Separation  - including  succession  planning,  retirement, 
seniority,  layoffs  and  bumping,  and  termination. 

• Governance  - including  policies  and  procedures,  Civil 
Service  Rules,  Memoranda  of  Understanding  (MOUs), 
Ordinances,  and  Charter  provisions. 

In  part,  our  approach  was  driven  by  reform  efforts  in  other 
jurisdictions.  For  example,  the  State  of  Washington  conducted 
research  before  launching  its  own  reform  effort.  Common  themes 
emerged  when  they  asked  jurisdictions  that  had  implemented 
change  for  their  recommendations.  They  included  the  need  for 
political,  managerial,  and  fiscal  support;  inclusiveness  and 
employee  involvement;  the  importance  of  listening  to  customer 
needs;  maintaining  communication;  and  the  need  to  provide 
adequate  training  (Washington  State,  2002). 


Our  stakeholder  process  was  criticized  by  labor  groups,  in  part 
because  of  our  decision  to  include  representatives  from  the 
business  community  and  other  outside  stakeholders.  We  designed 
our  process  to  solicit  ideas  and  recommendations  from  a diverse 
array  of  groups  and  we  believe  the  input  we  have  received  has 
been  substantive,  thoughtful  and  balanced.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
responding  positively  to  organized  labor's  concerns  by  striving  for 
collaboration  and  cooperation  with  employee  organizations.  We 
recognize  the  critical  role  our  labor  unions  play  as  a source  of  ideas 
and  as  partners  for  change. 

1.4  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

A review  of  the  literature  on  reform  efforts  at  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  levels,  as  well  as  a survey  of  comparable  jurisdictions 
conducted  with  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors’  Office 
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“During  the  past  year,  the  report 
said,  the  committee  had 
numerous  meetings  with  city 
officials,  employee  groups,  civil 
organizations  and  others,  and 
that  ‘we  found  absolutely  no  one 
completely  satisfied  with  the 
operations  of  civil  service.’” 

- San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

“New  Blast  at  S.F.  Civil 
Service"  December  8,  1971, 
on  a report  of  the  1971  civil 
grand  jury. 


of  the  Legislative  Analyst,  reveals  remarkably  consistent  steps 
taken  by  those  seeking  improvement  in  their  human  resource 
management  practices  in  the  last  two  decades: 

• Decentralize  authority  for  personnel  decisions  from  a 
central  personnel  agency  to  operational  agencies,  especially 
for  hiring. 

• Change  the  role  of  the  central  personnel  agency  from 
regulatory  and  transaction-oriented,  to  consultative  and 
problem-solving. 

• Make  classification  and  compensation  more  flexible  using 
broadbanding  and  other  tools. 

• Incorporate  technology  into  operations  as  much  as  possible, 
especially  in  hiring. 

• Broaden  or  eliminate  arbitrary  restrictions  including  narrow 
certification  rules  such  as  the  Rule  of  Three. 

• Link  compensation  to  performance. 

• Provide  training  to  update  the  skills  of  employees, 
particularly  those  charged  with  supervision  and 
management. 

• Plan  for  workforce  changes,  including  aggressively 
identifying  and  grooming  leaders. 

• Conduct  regular  performance  evaluations  that  encourage 
dialogue  between  employees  and  their  managers  about  the 
best  means  to  achieve  individual  goals  and  the 
organization’s  mission,  vision  and  values. 

• Simplify  processes  for  separating  poor  performing 
employees. 

• Use  a cooperative  labor-management  approach  to  problem 
solving. 


As  one  observer  commented,  “[Rjeforms  of  this  type  are  so 
common  that  no  effort  was  made  to  keep  score  or  chronicle  every 
success  story”  (Hayes,  2004).  They  are  the  typical  “modernization” 
reforms  encouraged  by  the  Commission  on  the  State  and  Local 
Public  Service  (or  “Winter  Commission,”  after  its  chairman)  in  its 
1993  report  (Naff,  2002).  In  addition,  jurisdictions  regarded  as 
especially  high  performing  recognize  the  importance  of  regular 
workforce  planning  and  ongoing  efforts  to  attract  new  talent. 
(Selden,  2001). 

The  Legislative  Analyst’s  survey  shows  that  comparable 
jurisdictions  have  faced  similar  constraints  and  pursued  many  of 
the  reforms  we  recommend,  including: 

• Online  applications:  San  Jose  now  accepts  applications  for 
most  positions  online,  which  saves  data  entry  time  and 
provides  instant  access  to  applicant  data. 


Civil  Service  systems 
are  complex,  and  the 
expertise  to  tackle 
technical  reform  issues 
resides  not  at  the 
legislative  or  policy  level 
but  with  operational  staff. 


• Decentralized  hiring:  Milwaukee  County  no  longer  tests 
applicants  for  positions  that  require  outside  licensure,  and 
Baltimore  uses  extensive  continuous  postings  for  jobs  with 
few  employees.  These  measures  reduce  the  testing 
workload  and  hiring  time. 

• Mandatory  training  for  supervisors:  Philadelphia,  Oakland, 
Denver,  San  Diego  and  San  Jose  all  require  either 
supervisory  training  or  competency  tests. 

• Performance-based  wage  increases:  with  centralized 

oversight  of  performance  evaluations,  Denver  has  linked 
wage  increases  to  performance  reviews. 

• Restricted  bumping:  Denver  contains  bumping  within  a 
department,  and  Baltimore  does  the  same  for  all  but  one  of 
its  eight  employee  unions. 

[See  Appendix  L:  Survey  of  Comparable  Jurisdictions], 

Additional  important  lessons  we  learned  from  other  jurisdictions 
include: 

• Balance  the  competing  values  of  flexibility  and 
responsiveness  with  efficiency  and  equity  (Hayes,  2004). 
Some  aspects  of  human  resources,  such  as  classification 
and  information  systems,  are  best  centralized;  while  others, 
such  as  hiring,  should  be  decentralized.  And  while  we 
advocate  decentralization,  we  are  aware  that  smaller 
departments  in  particular  may  lack  personnel  expertise  and 
resources  and  will  need  to  be  supported  with  user-friendly 
tools,  training,  and  consultation  (Walters,  2002). 

• Be  aware  of  the  interdependencies  that  exist  among 
regulations  and  processes,  highlighting  the  need  for  good 
design  and  stakeholder  input  (Naff,  2002). 

• Civil  Service  systems  are  complex,  and  the  expertise  to 
tackle  technical  reform  issues  resides  not  at  the  legislative 
or  policy  level  but  with  operational  staff  (Naff,  2002). 

• Policy  champions  are  vital.  As  one  source  put  it,  “The 
single  most  important  lesson  that  emerges  from  all 
the... searches  for  [human  resources  management]  best 
practices  is  that,  in  every  instance,  a reform’s  success 
depended  on  leadership”  (Hayes,  2004). 

We  began  our  stakeholder  process  with  an  assumption  informed  by 
years  of  experience:  that  while  many  people  can  identify  aspects  of 
the  current  system  they  believe  work  well,  everyone  can  identify 
aspects  that  drive  them  crazy,  and  have  opinions  on  how  to 
improve  them.  Our  assumption  proved  correct.  [See  Appendices  P, 
Q,  R,  and  S:  Stakeholder  Input]. 
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In  general,  respondents  to  our  web  survey  disagreed  that  the  City  is 
meeting  its  human  resources  goals: 

• Over  60%  disagreed  that  the  City  is  hiring  the  most 
qualified  candidates  in  a timely  manner. 

• Approximately  60%  of  respondents  disagreed  that  the  City 
promotes  high  levels  of  employee  performance. 

• Nearly  40%  disagreed  that  the  City  minimizes  the 
disruption  caused  by  separations. 

• Nearly  50%  disagreed  that  the  City’s  human  resources  rules 
and  regulations  form  a navigable,  effective  and  fair 
personnel  system. 

[See  Appendix  S:  Stakeholder  Input:  Web  Survey  Results]. 

Some  broad  areas  of  agreement  among  stakeholders  surfaced 
through  the  meetings  and  survey,  including: 

• There  are  too  many  provisional  appointments.  Permanent 
exams  for  provisional  employees  duplicate  work  for 
personnel  staff.  At  times  they  seem  to  be  “rigged”  in  favor 
of  incumbents,  while  at  other  times  they  can  lead  to 
awkward  situations  where  provisional  incumbents  do  not 
qualify  for  permanent  positions  in  which  they  are 
performing  well. 

• There  is  a strong  desire  for  decisions  about  promotions, 
compensation,  and  termination  to  be  based  on  demonstrated 
job  performance;  and  there  is  a desire  for  supervisors  and 
managers  to  conduct  regular  goal  setting  and  performance 
evaluations  with  all  of  their  employees. 

• There  is  an  urgent  need  for  basic  supervisory  and 
managerial  training,  including  performance  management 
skills. 

There  are  also  areas  in  which  stakeholders  hold  conflicting 
opinions: 

• Some  employees  felt  giving  managers  more  control  over 
hiring  would  lead  to  patronage  and  abuse,  and  did  not  want 
to  move  away  from  the  centralized  exam  program  or 
toward  broader  certification  rules.  Others  felt  managers 
need  to  be  more  involved  in  hiring  to  improve  quality  and 
speed  of  recruitment  and  selection,  and  that  restrictive  rules 
and  exams  only  provide  barriers  to  entry  of  the  best 
qualified  candidates. 

• Though  all  agreed  that  merit  should  serve  as  the  basis  for 
compensation  and  promotion,  there  was  disagreement  with 
the  extent  to  which  the  term  “merit”  should  be  defined, 
largely  in  terms  of  seniority  or  in  terms  of  performance. 


• Current  employees  advocate  promoting  internal  candidates, 
while  others  felt  very  strongly  that  all  positions  must  be 
open  to  external  candidates  as  well  in  order  to  maintain 
equal  opportunity  and  to  refresh  the  talent  and  skills  pool 
for  hiring. 

• Some  stakeholders  believed  our  personnel  rules  are 
inconsistent  and  confusing,  while  others  felt  inconsistent 
application  of  our  rules  most  directly  impede  effective 
administration. 

Our  recommendations  are  grounded  in  this  research  and  build  upon 
some  small  changes  made  at  DHR  over  the  last  few  months 
intended  to  make  our  personnel  system  more  user-friendly.  DHR 
now: 

• Utilizes  a client  service  model  in  which  departments 
contact  one  cross-trained  staff  member  for  all  of  their 
human  resources  needs  instead  of  multiple  functional  area 
specialists. 

• Posts  numerous  reports  and  notices  online  which  were 
previously  distributed  via  mail  or  email.  Online 
applications  for  provisional  and  exempt  positions  are  being 
piloted. 

• Offers  one-stop  appointment  processing,  allows  new 
employees  to  process  health,  retirement  and  employment 
forms  at  DHR,  rather  than  three  separate  locations. 

• Provides  electronic  approval  of  provisional  hiring  through 
better-designed  forms  and  electronic  processing. 

• Has  developed  and  is  preparing  to  implement  a 
Telecommute  Program,  in  partnership  with  IFPTE  Local 
21,  in  an  effort  to  infuse  the  City’s  workplace  and 
workplace  culture  with  technological  efficiencies.  This 
effort  was  made  in  order  to  address  the  need  for  alternative 
work  locations  and  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  achieving 
maximum  productivity  while  staff  works  virtually, 
including  providing  for  continuity  of  business  practices  in 
the  event  of  a disaster. 

[See  Appendix  N:  Review  of  Internal  Documents]. 

1.5  CORE  GOALS  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  recommendations  we  have  developed  are  the  product  of  the 
input  received  and  best  practices  studied.  They  can  be  grouped 
into  six  fundamental  themes  which  we  hope  will  guide  the  City  in 
its  reform  efforts.  They  are: 

1.  Respond  to  a changing  workforce.  With  43%  of  our 

employees  50  years  or  older,  this  City  must  fulfill  its 


responsibility  to  engage  in  succession  planning,  knowledge 
management  and  the  recruitment  of  new  employees  to  do  San 
Francisco’s  work.  To  ease  this  transition,  we  recommend 
providing  some  incentive  to  keep  employees  working  longer. 
We  must  also  give  serious  consideration  to  modernizing  our 
classification  plan  (i.e.  the  specific  jobs  we  do)  to  create 
broader  and  more  dynamic  definitions  of  work  which  better 
reflect  technology’s  influence  on  our  jobs  and  the  changing 
service  needs  of  our  City. 

2.  Engineer  more  efficient  civil  service  hiring  processes.  At 

present,  it  can  take  12  months  or  more  to  fill  a permanent 
vacancy.  With  approximately  1200  separate  job  classes  and 
limited  resources,  the  City  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  its 
cumbersome  hiring  processes.  As  a result,  employees  are  often 
hired  on  a provisional  or  temporary  basis.  We  must  change 
the  way  we  hire  permanent  employees  through  better  use  of 
technology  and  new  methodologies. 

3.  Focus  on  performance.  Healthy  personnel  systems  require  a 
commitment  to  performance.  We  must  reinvigorate  the  use  of 
probationary  periods  because  ultimately  performance  is  the 
best  indicator  of  success  in  any  hiring  decision.  The  City  must 
conduct  regular  performance  evaluations,  simplify  processes 
for  managing  poor  performing  employees  and  provide 
adequate  motivation  - through  our  compensation  plan  and 
through  non-financial  recognition  - to  inspire  excellence. 

4.  Open  doors  to  career  development.  City  employees  are 
provided  inadequate  training  and  professional  development. 
Indeed,  we  invest  in  a fraction  of  recommended  training 
expenditures.  Employees  complain  of  poor  supervision  and  a 
lack  of  opportunity  to  learn  and  develop.  We  recommend 
greater  investment  in  the  training  and  professional 
development  of  our  staff.  Employees  selected  for  supervisory 
and  managerial  positions  should  be  required  to  complete 
supervisory  and  management  training  programs.  All 
employees  should  be  guaranteed  training  and  educational 
opportunities  to  develop  their  careers  and  we  must  create  more 
flexible  opportunities  to  promote. 

5.  Rationalize  separation  procedures.  Separations  are 
extremely  disruptive  to  individual  employees,  the 
organizational  mission,  and  morale.  At  present,  it  can  take 
well  over  a year  to  remove  an  employee  from  our  system, 
creating  a perverse  incentive  to  simply  ignore  instances  of  poor 
performance  or  misconduct.  Through  “interdepartmental 
bumping”  layoffs  can  result  in  the  sudden  displacement  of 
highly  specialized,  trained  and  high  performing  employees. 
We  recommend  modifications  to  these  procedures  that 
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recognize  not  all  employee’s  work  functions  are 
interchangeable  and  that  fairly  quickens  the  process  for 
resolving  necessary  terminations. 

6.  Modernize  and  simplify  the  governance  of  our  personnel 
system.  Because  of  divided  and  overlapping  authority  between 
numerous  departments  responsible  for  personnel  administration; 
a patchwork  of  rules  and  regulations;  and  inefficient  budget 
controls,  our  personnel  system  is  perceived  as  confusing, 
unresponsive  and  lacking  accountability.  We  recommend 
simplifying  our  system  by  clarifying  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  DHR  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission; 
consolidating  Civil  Service  rules;  reducing  the  number  of 
separate  labor  contracts;  standardizing  common  pay  practices 
and  simplifying  the  requisition  process. 

1.6  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our  detailed  recommendations  follow,  beginning  in  Section  2: 

Detailed  Recommendations.  We  list  them  here  according  to  the 

four  areas  we  used  to  structure  our  review  - Hiring,  Employee 

Investment  and  Performance  Management,  Separation,  and 

Governance. 

I.  Hiring 

la.  Create  broader  classifications. 

lb.  Create  flexible,  position-specific  qualifications. 

lc.  Establish  flexible  job  families  and  series,  and  expand  the  use 
of  the  Flexible  Staffing  Program. 

ld.  Establish  an  aggressive  recruitment  program  to  meet  future 
needs. 

le.  Create  opportunities  for  on-the-spot  hiring. 

lf.  Establish  and  implement  a faster  merit-based  permanent 
selection  program  process  with  simplified  appeals  rights. 

lg.  Phase  out  provisional  appointments. 

lh.  Request  status  grants  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
provisional  employees  already  selected  through  verified, 
merit-based  processes. 

li.  Reduce  examination  needs  by  capitalizing  on  apprenticeships, 
licensing,  certificated,  and  educational  programs  to  fill 
permanent  positions. 

lj.  Test  core  competencies  for  multiple  classes  at  one  time. 

lk.  Develop,  fully  fund,  and  implement  online  application, 
screening,  selection,  and  referral  processes  by  July  1,  2007. 

II.  Set  certification  rules  based  on  operational  and  business 
needs. 

lm.  Establish  uniform  probationary  period  for  permanent 
employees. 
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2.  Employee  Investment/Performance  Management 

2a.  Require  annual  performance  evaluations  for  all  employees. 

2b.  Make  supervisory  and  management  training  mandatory. 

2c.  Guarantee  all  employees  40  hours  of  job-related  professional 
development  each  year. 

2d.  Include  performance-based  pay  provisions  in  all  labor 
contracts. 

2e.  Allow  department  heads  limited  discretion  to  award 
monetary  recognition  for  individual  outstanding  performance. 

2f.  Use  flexible  staffing  to  increase  promotive  opportunities. 

2g.  Create  a stronger  link  between  promotive  points  and 
performance. 

2h.  Authorize  limited  paid  leaves  of  absence  to  investigate 
serious  allegations  of  misconduct. 

2i.  Introduce  the  use  of  paper  suspensions  for  attendance 
problems. 

2j.  Use  work  plans,  not  discipline,  to  correct  poor  performance. 

2k.  Expedite  the  disciplinary  process  by  eliminating  intermediate 
grievance  steps,  creating  a citywide  panel  of  standing 
arbitrators,  and  imposing  arbitration  time  limits. 

21.  Standardize  timelines  and  conditions  under  which 
disciplinary  actions  are  taken  out  of  the  personnel  file. 

2m.  Set  and  enforce  attendance  standards. 

2n.  Consolidate  paid  leave  types  into  general  paid  time  off. 

2o.  Develop  a citywide  return  to  work  program  to  return  injured 
employees  to  work  more  quickly. 

3.  Separation 

3 a.  Establish  a citywide  task  force  to  aid  in  succession  planning 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

3b.  Provide  an  incentive  for  employees  to  remain  with  the  City 
longer  by  offering  an  improved  retirement  benefit  at  a later 
age. 

3c.  Effective  July  1,  2006,  base  seniority  for  layoff  purposes  on 
citywide  time  worked  in  class  for  all  employees  and  utilize 
citywide  seniority  to  determine  the  layoff  order  within  a 
department. 

3d.  Eliminate  interdepartmental  bumping  for  managers. 

3e.  Effective  July  1 , 2006,  protect  employees  with  more  than  five 
years  of  citywide  seniority  in  a classification  from 
displacement. 

3f.  Audit  and  verify  special  conditions. 

3g.  Limit  holdover  rosters  to  two  years. 

3h.  Negotiate  severance  packages. 
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3i.  Expedite  the  termination  process  by  eliminating  intermediate 
grievance  steps,  creating  a citywide  panel  of  standing 
arbitrators,  and  imposing  arbitration  time  limits. 

4.  Governance 

4a.  Realign  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

4b.  Simplify  and  consolidate  Civil  Service  Rules. 

4c.  Place  all  centralized  human  resource  functions  in  one 
physical  location. 

4d.  Reduce  the  number  of  individual  labor  contracts  with  a 
master  agreement  format. 

4e.  Standardize  language  in  citywide  pay  provisions. 

4f.  Simplify  the  requisition  approval  process. 

4g.  Grant  personnel  budget  authority  by  program  area  rather  than 
by  position. 

4h.  Consider  adding  position  control  to  the  City’s  suite  of 
personnel  management  applications. 

Appendix  A,  Table  of  Recommendations,  provides  a more  detailed 
list  of  recommendations  that  includes  the  topic  area  and  change 
mechanism  (i.e.  Charter,  Ordinance,  MOU,  Civil  Service  Rule, 
policies  and  procedures)  needed  to  implement  each 
recommendation. 
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14 


2 Detailed  Recommendations 


The  common  complaint 
from  all  quarters  over 
time  has  been  that  hiring 
takes  too  long... 


For  organizational  purposes,  we  have  grouped  personnel  processes 
into  four  broad  areas.  The  first  three — hiring,  employee  investment 
and  performance  management,  and  separation — cover  the  lifecycle 
of  an  employee  as  they  enter,  serve,  and  leave  City  employment. 
The  fourth  area — governance — encompasses  the  structure  of  rules 
and  regulations  within  which  the  lifecycle  occurs.  We  are  aware 
that,  to  some  extent,  the  divisions  seem  arbitrary  because  all  of  the 
activities  are  linked  to  one  another.  For  example,  the  structure  of 
the  classification  plan  affects  promotional  opportunities, 
compensation,  and  layoffs;  compensation  and  training 
opportunities  affect  recruitment.  In  the  model  system  we  wish  to 
build,  strategic  workforce  planning  and  performance-based 
promotion  and  compensation  components  that  would  drive  hiring, 
training,  and  separation.  These  interdependencies  are  critical  to 
understand  and  will  become  evident  through  the  narrative  below. 


2.1  HIRING 

Goal:  To  hire  the  most  qualified  candidates  in  a timely  manner. 

Problem  Statement:  Over  the  years,  the  hiring  process  has 
responded  not  only  to  a growing  workforce,  but  also  an  increase  in 
the  types  and  complexities  of  services  provided  and  the 
corresponding  complexities  in  the  job  types,  skills,  and  knowledge 
needed  to  provide  these  services.  The  City  has  created  new  job 
classes  and  has  engineered  various  programs  to  address  these 
changing  needs  (e.g.,  registries,  flexible  staffing,  broadbanding  for 
managers).  However,  there  is  a longstanding  sentiment  that  hiring 
processes  have  never  kept  up  with  hiring  needs.  The  common 
complaint  from  all  quarters  over  time  has  been  that  hiring  takes  too 
long  (San  Francisco  Chronicle,  1969).  Highly  qualified  job 
candidates  for  critical  positions  are  often  unwilling  to  wait  for  a 
City  job  offer  if  other  opportunities  arise.  The  quality  of  our 
workforce  also  suffers  because  of  inadequate  recruitment,  rigid  job 
classifications  and  minimum  qualifications,  and  uneven  use  of 
probationary  periods  as  a tool  to  evaluate  employees. 

2.1.1  Classification 

Current  System 

Most  jurisdictions  use  a classification  system  comprised  of  job 
families  (e.g.,  Semi-Skilled  and  General  Labor)  to  define  specific 
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job  classes  (e.g.,  classification  7514  General  Laborer).  The  purpose 
of  a classification  system  is  to  organize  the  work  assigned  to 
employees  and  define  the  different  knowledge  and  skills  required. 
Equally  important,  the  system  helps  determine  appropriate  salaries 
and  ensures  that  employees  performing  similar  duties  in  different 
departments  receive  comparable  compensation.  Each  job  class  is 
linked  to  a pay  grade,  most  of  which  have  five  steps  that  are  5% 
apart.  The  link  between  job  classes  and  compensation  also 
effectively  determines  promotional  opportunities  for  employees,  as 
discussed  in  Section  2.2.3:  Compensation. 

Not  unlike  other  jurisdictions,  the  City  has  experienced  a great  deal 
of  job  class  proliferation  in  its  classification  system.  Two  primary 
factors  drive  job  class  proliferation.  First,  jobs  have  become  more 
technical  and  specialized.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  need  for  a 
Senior  Information  Systems  Engineer,  Asbestos  Abatement 
Worker,  or  Forensic  Toxicologist.  Second,  departments  often 
prefer  to  have  department-specific  classifications  that  they  can 
tailor  to  meet  specialized  duties  and  qualifications  for  their 
particular  business  needs.  Positions  in  department-specific 
classifications  are  also  insulated  from  citywide  bumping  caused  by 
layoffs  in  general  classes  in  other  departments.  [See  Appendix  E: 
Top  100  Job  Classes]. 

At  one  point  the  City  had  approximately  2,000  distinct  job 
classifications;  in  recent  years,  the  City  has  sought  to  reduce  its  job 
classifications  through  consolidation  and  elimination,  down  to  the 
current  number  of  approximately  1,200  classifications.  San 
Francisco  is  not  unique  in  this  regard.  As  reported  in  the 
Legislative  Analyst’s  survey  in  Appendix  L,  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  and  Milwaukee  County  have  made  similar  attempts 
to  reduce  the  number  of  job  classifications  in  their  respective 
organizations.  It  is  a common  civil  service  reform  goal  to  reduce 
the  number  of  classifications,  which  many  jurisdictions  have  done, 
to  the  level  recommended  by  the  Winter  Commission  of  no  more 
than  a few  dozen  (Winter  Commission,  1991). 

Each  job  classification  has  a “specification”  which  describes  the 
duties  and  essential  qualifications.  All  job  specifications  include 
job-related  and  essential  qualifications  necessary  to  perform  the 
duties  assigned  to  the  class.  These  serve  as  a primary  guide  to 
establish  the  minimum  qualifications  (or  “MQs”)  a candidate  needs 
to  be  considered  for  the  position.  MQs  describe  the  minimum 
knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  needed  to  perform  the  job  duties. 
They  often  include  requirements  for  certain  levels  and  fields  of 
training,  education,  licensure  or  certification  in  combination  with 
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years  of  experience  performing  a certain  function.  For  example,  to 
be  considered  for  a 5620  Regulatory  Specialist  position,  candidates 
must  have  a bachelor’s  degree  with  major  course  work  in  natural 
sciences,  engineering,  environmental  or  resource  planning  or  a 
related  field;  four  years  of  work  experience  in  environmental 
planning  or  permitting  regulations,  environmental  investigations, 
environmental  or  other  regulatory  compliance,  environmental 
project  management  or  utility  regulatory  analysis;  and  a valid 
California  driver’s  license.  A master’s  or  law  degree  may  be 
substituted  for  one  year  of  work  experience,  and  a PhD  in  certain 
fields  may  substitute  for  two  years.  Some  MQs  focus  less  on 
formal  requirements  and  more  on  knowledge  and  abilities.  For 
example,  most  classes  in  the  Information  Systems  (IS)  series  focus 
on  knowledge  of  general  types  of  applications  and  the  ability  to 
work  with  and  communicate  about  data. 

Impacts 

The  difficulty  of  effectively  administering  a classification  plan 
grows  exponentially  with  the  number  of  classifications.  More  than 
half  of  the  City’s  classifications  have  four  or  fewer  incumbents, 
meaning  that  many  of  our  examinations  yield  very  few  employees. 
Analysis  of  the  City’s  approximately  1,200  job  classifications 
shows  that  51%  of  employees  fall  into  one  of  40  job  classifications 
and  51%  of  the  City’s  job  classifications  have  four  or  fewer 
employees.  Appendix  E lists  the  City’s  100  most  populated  job 
classifications. 

In  a system  where  the  goal  is  to  maintain  active  hiring  lists  for  all 
classifications  in  order  to  quickly  fill  vacancies,  the  number  of 
classifications  has  a direct  impact  on  the  number  of  examinations 
required  to  develop  hiring  lists.  Current  data  indicate  active  hiring 
lists  are  available  for  only  38%  of  the  City’s  classifications.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  not  new.  As  described  by  one  stakeholder,  “We 
used  to  have  six  exam  teams  and  that’s  all  they  did  and  everything 
was  rule  of  three. . .even  then  they  couldn’t  keep  up.” 

A lack  of  active  hiring  lists  is  common  in  civil  service  systems, 
and  like  many  other  jurisdictions,  San  Francisco  uses  provisional 
hiring  to  fill  the  gap.  The  percent  of  the  workforce  that  is 
provisional  has  fallen  from  15%  in  1998  to  under  4%  today, 
however  it  is  still  many  times  higher  than  in  other  California 
jurisdictions  (Van  de  Water,  February  2005).  Provisional  hiring 
creates  a considerable  administrative  burden,  as  discussed  in 
Section  2.1.3:  Assessment  and  Selection. 
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“Most  state  Civil  Service 
systems  have  long  since  gone 
to  more  flexible  procedures  for 
testing  and  scoring,  and  in  those 
states,  labor  has  found  that  the 
rank  and  file  actually  likes  and 
benefits  from  the  flexibility.” 

- Walters,  1998. 


One  way  to  reduce  the  number  of  examinations  and  ease 
promotions  through  the  class  plan  is  to  have  flexible  staffing. 
Flexible  staffing  links  classifications  together  within  a series  for 
the  purposes  of  promotions.  Typically  an  entry-level  or  trainee 
classification  is  linked  to  the  next  higher  classification.  Individuals 
are  tested  at  the  entry-level  or  trainee  classification.  Once  hired, 
these  employees  are  provided  with  training,  education,  and  work 
experience  which  qualifies  them  to  “flex  up”  to  a higher  class.  For 
example.  Junior  Engineers  (job  code  5201)  can  flex  up  to  Assistant 
Engineer  (job  code  5203)  and  Real  Property  Appraiser  Trainees 
(job  code  4260)  can  flex  up  to  Real  Property  Appraiser  (job  code 
4261)  upon  completing  a one  year  probationary  period,  without 
having  to  take  another  test.  Flexible  staffing  systems  can  either 
move  employees  into  the  higher  class  automatically  or  through 
action  of  the  appointing  officer. 


The  rigidity  of  minimum  qualifications  can  also  complicate  hiring. 
The  application  of  strict  quantitative  minimum  qualifications, 
while  appropriate  in  certain  circumstances,  may  be  a deterrent  to 
recruiting  the  best  qualified  individuals.  Highly  qualified 
candidates  may  not  apply  for  a job  because  their  training  and 
experience  do  not  exactly  match  or  exceed  the  minimum 
qualifications.  Managers  become  frustrated  when  they  discover 
that  highly-qualified  candidates  did  not  meet  the  exact  letter  of  the 
minimum  qualifications.  This  is  because  minimum  qualifications 
are  designed  to  screen  out  unqualified  candidates  who  do  not  have 
a threshold  level  of  skills  and  experience  rather  than  screen  in 
candidates  who  might  be  effective  in  the  position. 


Recommendations 

Recommendation  la.  Create  broader  classifications. 

The  classification  plan  must  balance  the  demands  for  unique 
requirements  to  meet  business  needs  with  the  benefits  of  broad 
classification  flexibility.  As  one  incremental  reform  action,  we 
recommend  the  creation  of  selected  series  of  broad  classifications 
through  consolidation  of  existing  classifications  in  a service  area. 


Recommendation  lb.  Create  flexible,  position-specific 
qualifications. 

To  balance  the  effects  of  broader  classifications  and  maintain 
responsiveness  to  department  needs,  we  should  create  flexible, 
position-specific  minimum  qualifications.  This  would  not  lower  or 
minimize  the  importance  of  requisite  knowledge  and  skills.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  improve  the  quality  of  the  candidate  pool  by 
capitalizing  on  the  expertise  of  professionals  in  the  field  to  provide 
the  guidelines  for  determining  the  best-qualified  candidates  rather 
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“If  you  want  to  bring  the  best 
and  brightest  into  the  system, 
you  want  to  be  able  to  extend 
an  offer  on  the  spot...  Telling 
them  to  wait  for  the  exam,  take 
the  exam,  get  on  the  list,  etc., 
they  will  not  wait.” 

- department  personnel  officer, 
DPO  meeting,  March  4,  2005 


than  defining  the  minimally  qualified.  It  would  ensure  uniformity 
with  the  qualifications  specified  for  a class  while  allowing 
flexibility  for  departments  to  consider  candidates  with  non- 
traditional  backgrounds  who  may  be  uniquely  qualified  for  the 
specific  job  requirements  for  their  positions. 


Recommendation  lc.  Establish  flexible  job  families  and  series,  and 

expand  the  use  of  the  Flexible  Staffing  Program. 

The  City  should  expand  opportunities  to  “flex”  into  related  class 
families  and  series.  For  example,  the  City  currently  has  different 
classification  series  for  Clerk,  Personnel  Clerk,  and  Payroll  Clerk. 
This  recommendation  would  permit  an  employee  who  is 
competently  and  effectively  working  as  a Clerk  to  “flex  up”  to  a 
Personnel  Clerk,  or  Payroll  Clerk.  An  expanded  flexible  staffing 
program  could  increase  opportunities  to  promote  current 
employees  to  a higher  job  class  in  a merit-based  way  that  does  not 
require  additional  testing. 


2.1.2  Recruitment 


Current  System 

Outreach  and  advertising  efforts  are  currently  decentralized  and 
targeted  to  those  positions  that  are  difficult  to  fill.  The  intensity  of 
departmental  recruiting  has  been  driven  by  job  demands,  funding 
availability,  and  paucity  of  qualified  candidates.  In  most 
jurisdictions,  personnel  professionals  assigned  to  an  examination 
are  also  tasked  with  outreach  to  recruit  qualified  candidates,  except 
for  entry  level  jobs  with  low  minimum  qualifications  and  few 
vacancies.  Due  to  decreasing  staffing  levels  and  increased  exam 
requirements  to  keep  pace  with  expiring  provisional  appointments, 
DHR  has  focused  almost  entirely  on  conducting  examinations. 
Centralized  recruitment  efforts  generally  consist  of  internet 
postings,  adding  jobs  to  a pre-recorded  phone  information  line,  and 
distributing  printed  job  announcements.  DHR  may  assist  and 
advise  department  representatives,  but  recruitment  beyond  basic 
posting  takes  place  primarily  at  the  department  level. 

Impacts 

Discussing  enhanced  recruitment  in  a time  of  budget  constraints 
may  seem  counterintuitive.  But  there  is  always  a need  to  fill  highly 
technical  or  managerial  positions  where  the  targeted  candidate  pool 
is  very  small  or  the  job  market  is  very  tight.  Competition  for  such 
employees  will  intensify  in  the  coming  years  due  to  the 
demographic  changes  discussed  in  Section  2.3.1:  Succession 
Planning.  Without  a coordinated,  targeted,  and  aggressive 
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recruitment  program,  the  City  will  be  unprepared  to  compete  for 
these  workers. 

There  is  likely  duplication  in  existing  department-based 
recruitment  efforts.  Many  departments  simultaneously  recruit  for 
information  technology  professionals  and  administrative  analysts. 
These  efforts  should  be  combined  and  coordinated.  Another  impact 
of  limited  recruitment  observed  by  DHR  staff  is  the  repeat,  though 
not  highly  qualified,  candidate.  A good  recruitment  program 
should  constantly  refresh  the  pool  of  people  interested  in  City 
employment. 

Finally,  beyond  finding  qualified  employees,  recruitment  is  a 
“branding”  opportunity  for  the  City.  Some  candidates  may  know 
little  about  San  Francisco  until  they  pick  up  a recruiting  brochure. 
Current  recruitment  efforts  do  a poor  job  of  promoting  San 
Francisco  as  a place  to  live  and  work  to  such  candidates.  Internet 
postings,  phone  hotlines,  and  formal  job  announcements  are  often 
not  compelling  as  recruitment  tools. 

Recommendations 

Recommendation  1 d.  Establish  an  aggressive  recruitment  program 

to  meet  future  needs. 

An  aggressive  recruitment  program,  staffed  with  professionals,  is 
essential  for  meeting  the  staffing  challenges  we  face.  This 
recommendation  includes  the  addition  of  a centralized  Recruitment 
Manager  at  DHR.  This  individual  would  initially  serve  as  a 
coordinator  for  decentralized  recruitment  activities  and  would 
eventually  supervise  a unit  of  professional  recruiters  as  the  budget 
allows  and  demand  for  qualified  workers  grows.  The  preliminary 
focus  of  the  recruitment  team  would  be:  to  analyze  existing 
recruitment  efforts  in  different  departments  to  identify  duplication; 
coordinate  recruitment  efforts  among  departments;  develop  a 
database  of  recruitment  resources  (e.g.,  professional  web  sites, 
journals,  advertising  media);  and  establish  partnerships  with 
internal  and  external  resources  to  develop  more  creative  and 
effective  recruitment  tools. 

Recommendation  le.  Create  opportunities  for  on-the-spot  hiring.  j 
As  a key  component  to  a focused  recruitment  program,  the  City 
needs  to  capitalize  on  opportunities  to  hire  highly  qualified 
candidates  on-the-spot  at  job  fairs  sponsored  by  colleges, 
universities,  trade  and  professional  organizations  and  community 
organizations.  The  City  currently  fails  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  because  its  merit  system  provides  little  or  no 
opportunities  for  offering  permanent  appointments  on  the  spot.  The 
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best  qualified  candidates  will  often  accept  offers  from  other 
employers  who  can  make  them  faster  and  with  guarantees. 


The  “intolerable”  delays  from 
application  to  examination  to 
appointment  should  be 
eliminated.” 

- “S.F.  Civil  Service  Assailed ” 
article  about  a League  of 
Women  Voters  report  on  the 
Civil  Service  System.  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 
February  14,  1969. 


Therefore,  we  recommend  implementation  of  a pilot  on-the-spot 
hiring  program  for  licensed  classes  or  classes  where  degrees  are 
required.  Targeted  classifications  could  include:  Junior 

Administrative  Analyst  (1820),  Administrative  Analyst  (1822),  and 
Registered  Nurse  (2320). 

2.1.3  Assessment  and  Selection 

Current  System 

A permanent  civil  service  appointment  is  made  by  hiring  an 
individual  from  a hiring  list  (eligible  list)  created  through  a civil 
service  permanent  examination  process.  The  administration  of 
these  exams  is  governed  by  federal,  state  and  local  laws,  federal 
guidelines,  professional  standards  and  practices,  and  Civil  Service 
Rules,  policies  and  procedures.  In  San  Francisco,  the  permanent 
examination  program  is  the  responsibility  of  DHR.  Permanent 
examinations  are  conducted  by  DHR  staff  and  the  staff  of 
decentralized  examination  units  in  large  departments,  authorized  to 
perform  examinations  through  a delegation  agreement  with  DHR. 

The  goal  of  an  examination  program  is  to  predict  job  performance. 
The  term  validity  is  used  to  describe  how  well  an  examination,  or 
series  of  examinations,  meets  this  goal.  Good  employment 
examinations  are  expensive  and  time  consuming.  Currently,  it 
takes,  on  average,  16  weeks  to  complete  a permanent  examination 
that  contains  just  one  exam  component. 

Of  the  approximate  1,200  classes,  there  are  about  1,000 
classifications  for  which  the  City  conducts  examinations.  Through 
the  combined  efforts  of  decentralized  and  DHR  examination  staff, 
approximately  300  permanent  hiring  lists  are  established  each  year, 
approximately  38%  of  the  classes. 

The  current  permanent  examination  process  is  based  on  a number 
of  complex,  staff  intensive,  and  time  consuming  steps  that  have 
been  developed  over  time  to  ensure  content- valid,  job-related 
selection  procedures  are  used  to  select  candidates  for  permanent 
positions.  A comprehensive  review  of  the  examination  process 
confirms  that  in  many  instances,  the  complex  requirements, 
numerous  rules,  and  policy  directives  that  guide  the  development 
and  implementation  of  permanent  examinations  have  become  a 
triumph  of  process  over  purpose. 
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As  identified  in  Figure  1 on  the  following  page,  there  are  13  steps 
in  the  permanent  examination  process,  including  the  points  where 
protests  or  appeals  may  be  heard.  The  shaded  areas  depict  the  steps 
in  the  provisional  selection  process  discussed  later  in  this  section. 
A detailed  list  of  hiring  appeal  provisions  in  the  Civil  Service 
Rules  appears  in  Appendix  F.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
analysis  and  response  to  the  resolution  of  appeals  received 
throughout  the  process  may  significantly  impact  the  time  frame  for 
completing  the  process.  Typically,  the  examination  professional 
involved  in  the  actual  development  of  the  process  being  appealed 
is  also  required  to  develop  the  response  to  address  the  appeal. 
Given  this,  an  average  examination  process  can  take  longer  than  16 
weeks  to  establish  a hiring  list  if  the  process  is  delayed  by  protests 
and  appeals. 

The  following  is  a brief  discussion  of  the  key  steps  in  the  typical 
permanent  hiring  process: 

• Steps  1-3:  The  hiring  department  obtains  budget  approval 
from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  a specific  position, 
identifies  the  appropriate  classification  and  prepares  a 
requisition. 

• Step  4:  A job  analysis  is  conducted  or  revised  to  identify 
essential  job  tasks  and  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities 
required  to  perform  the  job.  The  job  analysis  forms  the 
foundation  for  the  examination  process  and  establishes  the 
validity  of  the  examination. 

• Step  5:  An  announcement  of  the  examination  is  completed 
and  posted  on  the  City’s  Official  Posting  Board  and 
website.  Recruitment  efforts  may  be  conducted  prior  to  or 
concurrent  with  the  posting  of  the  announcement.  The 
examination  announcement  includes:  a description  of  the 
essential  duties,  salary  information,  minimum 
qualifications  for  the  job,  application-filing  instructions,  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  examination  plan,  the  certification 
rule  describing  how  successful  candidates  will  be  listed  and 
referred  from  the  permanent  hiring  list,  and  other  required 
or  relevant  information.  Pursuant  to  current  Civil  Service 
rules,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  announcement  are 
open  to  protest  and/or  appeal. 

• Step  6:  As  employment  applications  are  received,  they  are 
screened  to  determine  if  the  candidates  meet  the  minimum 
qualifications  for  the  job.  Typically,  all  candidates  who 
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Figure  1.  Permanent  Hiring  Process 


meet  the  minimum  qualifications  are  invited  to  continue  in 
the  examination  and  selection  process.  Pursuant  to  current 
Civil  Service  rules,  the  determination  that  a candidate  does 
not  meet  the  minimum  qualifications  for  the  class  is  open  to 
protest  and/or  appeal. 

• Step  7:  Examinations  are  administered.  Pursuant  to  current 
Civil  Service  rules,  all  of  the  following  are  subject  to 
protest  and/or  appeal:  the  “adequacy”  of  the  examination, 
the  answer  key  to  certain  objective  written  tests  (e.g. 
multiple-choice  exams),  the  conduct  of  raters  during 
interviews,  the  competency  of  a rater  to  rate  without  bias, 
and  any  inconsistency  in  examination  administration. 

• Step  8:  After  the  examination  is  conducted  and  scored, 
candidates  are  noti  fied  of  their  results.  Pursuant  to  current 
Civil  Service  rules  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation  of  the 
test  scores  is  open  to  protest  and/or  appeal. 

• Step  9:  A tentative  hiring  list  is  developed  and  posted  for 
public  review.  Pursuant  to  Civil  Service  rules,  a candidate 
may  challenge  the  qualifications  of  other  persons  whose 
names  appear  on  the  permanent  hiring  list,  and  the  decision 
of  the  Human  Resources  Director  regarding  the  challenge  is 
subject  to  appeal. 

• Step  10:  The  names  of  candidates  from  the  permanent 
hiring  list,  typically  in  rank  order,  are  sent  (or  “referred”)  to 
the  hiring  department  based  on  the  certification  rule 
specified  for  the  list.  For  example,  a certification  rule  of 
three  scores  means  that  the  names  of  candidates  who  are 
ranked  in  the  top  three  scores  on  the  eligible  list  will  be 
sent  to  the  department. 

• Step  11:  The  department  conducts  its  own  selection  process 
to  determine  which  candidate  is  best  qualified  for  die  job. 
This  process  may  involve  a paper  review  of  qualifications 
or  a secondary  selection  process  including  oral  and/or 
performance  tests. 

• Step  12:  The  department  makes  its  final  selection  and  a 
candidate  is  offered  a position. 

• Step  13:  The  selected  candidate  is  appointed  as  a 
permanent  employee. 

Steps  1-3  are  the  budgeting  and  position  approval  components  of 
the  overall  hiring  process.  For  newly  budgeted  positions,  steps  1-3 
may  take  11  months  or  longer  to  complete.  Steps  4 though  9 
represent  the  recruitment  and  assessment  components  of  the 
overall  hiring  process.  These  steps  are  completed  by  DHR  or  by  a 
decentralized  examination  unit,  and  take  an  average  of  16  weeks  to 
complete.  Steps  11-13  are  the  referral  and  appointment 
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components  of  the  overall  hiring  process.  The  time  required  for 
these  steps  varies  widely  depending  on  when  a department  wants 
to  fill  a position. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  our  responsiveness  to  the  constant  demand 
for  new  qualified  candidates,  the  City  has  developed  and 
implemented  variations  to  the  permanent  examination  process 
described  above.  One  variation  is  the  continuous  eligible  list.  As 
new  candidates  are  examined,  their  names  may  be  added  to  a 
continuous  eligible  list.  Using  a continuous  list  keeps  the  eligible 
list  refreshed  with  new  qualified  candidates  and  allows  the  exam 
staff  to  examine  candidates  in  smaller,  more  manageable  groups. 
Use  of  a continuous  list  requires  that  all  candidates  are  examined 
by  the  same  or  equivalent  examination  instrument.  Continuous  lists 
are  currently  used  for  a number  of  accounting,  nursing,  and 
engineering  classifications. 

Another  variation  to  the  permanent  examination  process  currently 
in  place  is  the  registry.  A registry  stores  the  names  of  qualified 
candidates  who  have  passed  an  examination  or  application 
screening  process.  Hiring  departments  evaluate  the  candidates  in 
the  registry  for  those  who  best  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
vacant  position  in  the  department.  The  hiring  department  conducts 
a selection  process  and  informs  DHR  of  its  selection.  Registries  are 
currently  used  for  all  of  the  IS  (information  systems)  and  some 
clerical  classifications. 

The  City  maintains  two  primary  human  resources  management 
information  systems  to  manage  hiring  and  personnel 
administration:  SIGMA  (the  candidate  tracking,  examination,  and 
referral  management  system)  and  PeopleSoft  (the  system  of  record 
for  all  employees,  employee  history,  and  position  requisition 
management).  These  systems  and  their  related  interfaces  provide 
the  infrastructure  for  the  human  resources  operation. 

Impacts 

Approximately  61%  of  those  who  responded  to  the  DHR  website 
survey  opined  that  the  City  is  not  meeting  its  goal  to  hire  the  most 
qualified  in  a timely  manner.  Feedback  from  stakeholder  meetings 
and  forums  are  consistent  with  the  survey  results.  Of  the  23%  of 
survey  respondents  who  agreed  that  the  City  is  meeting  its  hiring 
goal  many  expressed  concern  or  dissatisfaction  with  various 
aspects  of  the  City’s  hiring  programs.  One  common  complaint 
among  stakeholders  is  the  length  of  time  required  to  hire.  This 
sentiment  is  not  new. 
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“We  need  to  model  the 
permanent  civil  service  (PCS) 
process  in  a way  that  mirrors 
the  provisional  (PV)  process, 
where  departments  can  get  a 
person  on  relatively  quick  and 
that  person  has  an  avenue  of 
becoming  permanent.  If  a 
person  is  there  (as  PV)  and  you 
give  an  exam  and  that  person  is 
down  the  list  and  not  reachable, 
you’re  about  to  lose  someone 
that  is  already  trained.  It’s 
ridiculous.” 

- exam  analyst,  Decentralized 
Exam  Unit  mtg.,  March  24, 
2005 


Due  to  the  length  of  the  permanent  selection  process,  the  current 
examination  backlog,  and  the  lack  of  an  eligible  list  for  a majority 
of  classifications,  City  departments  are  permitted,  pursuant  to  Civil 
Service  rules,  to  hire  new  employees  into  vacant  positions  through 
a decentralized,  position-based  provisional  process. 

Provisional  Process  Overview: 

The  selection  process  for  provisional  employees  is  position- 
specific  and  typically  conducted  by  departmental  human  resources 
staff.  Figure  2 on  the  next  page  highlights  the  steps  in  the  current 
provisional  selection  process.  In  comparison  to  the  average  16 
week  time  frame  for  the  permanent  process,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  entire  provisional  selection  process  to  take  only  six  weeks.  On 
a citywide  basis,  provisional  selection  processes  can  produce  an 
average  of  300  new  provisional  employees  per  year  in 
approximately  250  different  job  classes.  At  this  time,  there  are 
approximately  26,300  permanent  and  1,100  provisional  employees. 

Provisional  appointments  are  limited  to  3 -year  terms  by  the  City 
Charter.  The  provisional  employee  must  be  terminated  at  the  end 
of  the  3-year  term  unless  the  Board  of  Supervisors  takes  an  action 
to  extend  the  appointment.  In  order  to  allow  provisional 
employees  the  opportunity  to  compete  in  a permanent  examination 
process  before  their  provisional  terms  expire,  DHR  has  placed  a 
priority  on  conducting  examinations  in  classes  where  provisional 
appointments  will  expire  within  the  current  year.  Given  this,  the 
City’s  examination  staff  can  do  little  more  than  keep  pace  with  the 
expiring  provisional  appointments.  Therefore,  provisional 
appointments  have  become  the  routine  means  of  hiring  new 
employees,  especially  in  jobs  with  few  incumbents. 

The  major  contributors  to  the  time  differentials  for  completion  of 
the  permanent  examination  process  and  the  provisional  process  are: 

• Permanent  examinations  are  generally  conducted  on  a 
classification  basis;  that  is,  for  all  vacant  or  provisionally- 
filled  positions  that  exist  in  a classification  in  all  City 
departments.  The  provisional  process,  by  contrast,  is 
conducted  for  the  vacant  position(s)  in  one  department. 

• Development  of  the  permanent  examination  process 
requires  consultation  and/or  input  from  all  of  the 
departments  that  use  the  classification  to  ensure  that  the 
examination  will  adequately  test  the  required  knowledge 
and  skills  that  are  common  to  positions  in  the  classification 
throughout  the  City.  This  process  is  referred  to  as  the  “job 
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Figure  2.  Provisional  Hiring  Process 


9.  Establish  Eligible 


analysis.”  A new  or  updated  job  analysis  is  required  prior 
to  all  permanent  examinations  and  can  take  from  two  to  six 
weeks  depending  on  how  widely  the  examined 
classification  is  used  throughout  the  City.  However,  the 
provisional  selection  process  rarely  involves  a full,  new  job 
analysis;  rather  it  relies  on  the  job  analysis  that  was 
conducted  for  the  last  permanent  examination  for  the 
classification. 

• Civil  Service  rules  govern  the  permanent  examination 
process  and  the  rules  provide  for  protest  and  appeal  rights 
throughout  the  process.  An  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  sets  in  motion  formal  processes  for  fact- 
finding, report  writing  and  presentation  of  the  issues  in  a 
public  hearing.  A detailed  list  of  hiring  appeal  provisions 
in  the  Civil  Service  Rules  appears  in  Appendix  F.  Absent  in 
provisional  process  are  the  repeated  opportunities  to  appeal 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  provisional  process 
is  governed,  instead,  by  DHR  policy  for  open,  fair,  and  job- 
related  selections.  DHR  policy  related  to  provisional 
selection  processes  reflects  the  standards  established  by 
Civil  Service  rules  for  permanent  examinations.  In  general, 
“protests”  of  the  provisional  process  are  resolved  by  the 
hiring  department  or  by  the  DHR  Director.  DHR  also 
reviews  the  provisional  selection  process  before  the 
provisional  appointment  is  made  to  ensure  compliance  with 
its  policy  for  provisional  selection  processes. 

City  managers  often  lament  that  the  permanent  hiring  process  is 
too  slow  and  consequently  does  not  allow  them  to  compete 
effectively  for  the  best-qualified  candidates.  The  City’s  civil 
service  system  has  attempted  to  balance  the  mandate  for  permanent 
appointments  with  the  business  necessity  for  fast  and  effective 
hiring  by  allowing  both  permanent  and  provisional  selection 
processes  to  co-exist.  Provisional  hiring  has  provided  significant 
flexibility  for  departments  to  quickly  fill  vacant  positions,  yet  the 
unintended  consequences  of  the  well-intentioned  permanent- 
provisional  balancing  act  have  resulted  in  overwhelming 
dissatisfaction  from  all  stakeholders  and  a never-ending  cycle  of 
frenetic  testing  activity  that  results  in  minimal  net  gain. 

Each  time  a provisional  appointment  is  made,  a duplicative 
permanent  examination  process  must  be  subsequently  conducted  to 
give  the  provisional  employee  a fair  opportunity  to  compete  for  a 
permanent  appointment  - unless  the  City  is  willing  to  forfeit  the 
investment  it  has  made  in  the  provisional  employee.  The 
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additional  expenditure  of  time  and  money  to  duplicate  the  selection 
processes  is  ill-afforded. 

When  the  City  follows  up  with  permanent  examinations  for 
classifications  that  contain  provisional  employees,  the  permanent 
examination  processes  becomes  criticized  as  nothing  more  than 
mechanisms  to  “grandfather  in”  the  provisional  employees.  Yet, 
significant  disruption  occurs  to  the  continuity  of  City  services  if 
the  provisional  employees  fail  the  examination  or  are  not  ranked 
high  enough,  or  “reachable,”  on  the  permanent  hiring  list  to  be 
eligible  for  permanent  civil  service  employment.  Regardless  of  the 
outcome,  the  examination  often  becomes  subject  to  more  protests 
and  complaints  from  the  various  stakeholders  than  it  would 
without  the  presence  of  provisional  employees  in  the  process. 

The  sheer  volume  of  permanent  examinations  that  must  be 
conducted  each  year  to  keep  pace  with  expiring  provisional 
appointments  has,  in  effect,  created  a re-active  examination 
program.  Instead  of  focusing  on  new  hiring  needs,  the  City’s 
permanent  examination  program  focuses  primarily  on  provisional 
hires  that  have  already  been  made.  As  a result,  the  permanent 
examination  program  consistently  lacks  the  ability  to  address 
future  hiring  needs  and  departments  continue  to  rely  on  provisional 
appointments.  Thus,  the  cycle  of  frenetic  testing  activity  continues. 

Recommendations 

Recommendation  1 f.  Establish  and  implement  a faster  merit-based 
permanent  selection  program  process  with  simplified  appeal  rights. 
This  broad  recommendation  is  intended  to  address  the  need  to 
establish  a faster  permanent  selection  program  that  incorporates 
more  than  one  process  to  meet  specific  hiring  needs.  Based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  number  of  active  classifications,  the  number  of 
positions  within  each  class,  the  number  of  departments  using  a 
class,  and  the  availability  of  eligible  lists  and/or  provisional  hires 
in  each  class,  it  is  clear  that  the  permanent  selection  process, 
depicted  in  Figure  1,  has  not  adequately  addressed  the  city’s  hiring 
needs. 

To  that  end,  our  recommendation  is  focused  on  developing  and 
implementing  a responsive  merit-based  permanent  selection 
program  that  includes  enhanced  selection  process  options  — 
Position  Based  Testing  System  (PBTS),  enhanced  use  of 
continuous  lists,  and  expanded  use  of  registries. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  examination  reform,  the  PBTS 
program  combines  the  efficiencies  of  the  provisional  hiring  process 
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with  the  merit  safeguards  of  the  permanent  hiring  process.  The 
provisional  hiring  process  can  place  a highly-qualified  employee 
on  the  job  within  six  to  eight  weeks,  while  the  permanent  process 
takes,  on  average,  three  times  longer  just  to  produce  an  eligible  list. 

Position  Based  Testing  System  Overview: 

We  propose  targeting  single-position  classes  and  sparsely 
populated  classes  (those  with  positions  in  single  or  few 
departments)  for  a pilot  implementation  of  the  PBTS.  Upon 
completion  of  all  required  training,  departments  will  be  responsible 
for  administering  the  PBTS  with  consultation  and  concurrence 
from  DHR. 

Figure  3 on  the  next  page  identifies  the  basic  steps  in  the  proposed 
PBTS  permanent  examination  process.  The  following  is  a brief 
discussion  of  the  key  steps  in  the  process: 

• Steps  1-3:  The  hiring  department  obtains  budget  approval 
from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  a specific  position, 
identifies  the  appropriate  classification  and  prepares  a 
requisition.  These  are  existing  budget,  classification  and 
requisitioning  steps  within  the  overall  hiring  process.  Steps 
1-3  will  not  be  amended  under  this  recommendation,  but 
efficiencies  may  be  gained  if  recommendations  are 
implemented  as  detailed  under  Section  2.4:  Governance. 

• Step  4:  An  announcement  of  the  examination  and  selection 
process  is  completed  by  the  hiring  department  with 
consultation  and  concurrence  with  DHR.  The 
announcement  includes  a description  of  the  essential  duties, 
salary  information,  minimum  qualifications  as  well  as 
“best”  or  desirable  qualifications  for  the  job,  application- 
filing instructions,  a brief  explanation  of  the  examination 
plan,  how  successful  candidates  will  be  listed  and  referred 
from  the  eligible  list,  and  other  required  or  relevant 
information  as  needed.  Efficiency  is  gained,  in  that  the 
announcement  information  is  obtained  from  the  existing 
job  analysis  for  the  position  when  the  position  was 
approved  in  Steps  1-3.  If  the  analysis  is  older  than  5 years 
or  if  the  department  determines  that  the  job  tasks  and  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  required  to  perform  the  job 
have  changed,  the  analysis  should  be  updated.  Pursuant  to 
Civil  Service  rules,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
announcement  will  be  open  to  appeal  to  the  Commission. 
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Figure  3.  Position  Based  Testing  System  (PBTS) 


• Step  5:  As  employment  applications  are  received,  they  are 
screened  by  the  hiring  department  to  determine  the  best- 
qualified  applicant  pool  of  sufficient  competitive  test  size 
as  determined  or  approved  by  DHR. 

• Step  6:  Examinations  are  administered  by  the  hiring 
department  with  consultation  and  concurrence  with  DHR. 
Issues  related  to  the  “adequacy”  of  the  examination,  the 
conduct  of  raters  during  interviews,  the  competency  of 
raters  to  rate  without  bias,  and  any  inconsistency  in 
examination  administration  is  open  to  protest  to  the  Human 
Resources  Director  for  final  resolution. 

• Step  7 and  8:  After  the  examination(s)  are  conducted  and 
scored,  candidates  are  notified  of  their  examination  results 
and  an  Eligible  List  (i.e.  list  of  people  who  have  passed  the 
exam)  is  established.  Issues  related  to  accuracy  of  scores  or 
qualifications  of  other  candidates  are  open  to  protest  to 
DHR  for  final  resolution. 

• Step  8A:  This  is  an  optional  step  at  the  discretion  of  the 
hiring  department.  The  department  may  conduct  an 
additional  selection  process  to  determine  which  candidate 
is  best  qualified  for  the  specific  position  within  the  class. 

• Step  9:  The  department  makes  its  final  selection  and  a 
candidate  is  offered  a position. 

• Step  10:  The  selected  candidate  is  appointed  as  a 
permanent  employee. 

This  1 0-step  PBTS  program  is  expected  to  significantly  reduce  the 
time  frame  for  a permanent  appointment.  Hiring  departments  will 
have  direct  control  over  the  time  lines  used  to  complete  the  process. 
Similar  to  the  provisional  hiring  process,  the  PBTS  can  be 
completed  within  6 weeks. 


Recommendation  lg.  Phase  out  provisional  appointments. 

This  recommendation,  to  discontinue  the  current  provisional 
selection  process,  is  contingent  upon  successful  reform  of  the 
existing  permanent  hiring  process. 


Recommendation  lh.  Request  status  grants  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  provisional  employees  already  selected  through 
verified,  merit-based  processes. 
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The  Civil  Service  Commission  could  grant  permanent  status  to  all 
current  provisional  employees  who  have  served  in  the  position  for 
a minimum  of  one  year,  have  met  or  exceeded  performance 
standards,  have  not  been  subject  to  disciplinary  action,  and  for 
whom  departments  can  verify  compliance  with  merit-based 
provisional  hiring  procedures. 


Recommendation  li.  Reduce  examination  needs  by  capitalizing  on 
apprenticeships,  licensing,  certificated,  and  educational  programs 

to  fill  permanent  positions. 

These  approaches  increase  efficiency  in  hiring  by  eliminating 
duplicate  examinations.  Where  the  only  qualification  for  a job  is 
the  possession  of  a degree,  professional  license  or  specific 
certification  recognized  by  an  institution,  there  may  be  little  utility 
in  examining  candidates  beyond  confirming  such  certification.  If  a 
candidate  has  graduated  from  a state-recognized  apprentice 
program  for  a particular  craft  or  trade,  there  is  little  utility  in 
examining  the  candidate  again  prior  to  placement  on  the  eligible 
list.  Apprentice  programs  also  offer  an  entree  to  City  employment 
for  those  currently  lacking  qualifications,  and  could  be  targeted  to 
help  San  Franciscans  acquire  the  skills  needed  to  compete  for 
positions.  Expanding  apprenticeship  programs  will  provide  the 
dual  advantage  of  exam  efficiency  and  increasing  employability  of 
San  Franciscans. 


Recommendation  lj.  Test  core  competencies  for  multiple  classes  at 
one  time. 

Under  the  City’s  current  permanent  hiring  process,  the  majority  of 
examinations  are  conducted  for  a single  classification.  A more 
efficient  process  is  to  test  multiple  classes  with  one  examination, 
as  we  currently  do  for  some  clerical  classes.  Exam  development 
time  is  reduced  and  the  quality  of  each  exam  can  be  improved. 
This  recommendation  requires  the  development  of  core 
competencies  for  a group  of  classifications.  Examining  the  core 
competencies  for  multiple  classes  will  involve  significant  job 
analysis  research  and  review  to  determine  the  classes  that  have  a 
majority  of  their  required  knowledge,  skills  or  abilities  in  common. 
An  upgraded,  web-enabled  version  of  PeopleSoft  would  allow  data 
to  be  tracked  and  reported  more  easily  and  simplify  administration 
of  such  a program. 


Recommendation  lk.  Develop,  fully  fund,  and  implement  online 
application,  screening,  selection,  and  referral  processes  by  July  1 , 

2007. ' 

The  implementation  of  an  on-line  application  and  screening  system 
would  provide  tremendous  operational  and  service  value.  Use  of 
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electronic  job  posting  and  an  online  application  that  is  user- 
friendly  and  easily  accessible  is  quickly  becoming  an  industry 
standard.  Many  states  and  localities  are  now  listing  all  job  opening 
on  websites,  even  allowing  individuals  the  chance  to  apply  for  jobs 
and  even  pay  exam  fees  online  (Walters,  2000). 

Online  applications  aid  recruitment  by  providing  immediate 
opportunities  to  apply  for  positions.  Interested  individuals  will  no 
longer  need  to  obtain  a printed  application  form  to  type  or  write  in 
information  to  apply  for  a position.  Electronic  application  formats 
are  also  easy  to  update  and/or  enhance  as  needs  arise.  Online 
applications  would  make  more  information  about  candidates 
available  to  hiring  managers. 

The  automation  of  the  current  certification  and  referral  process  is 
the  logical  next  step.  This  process  is  currently  paper  and  labor 
intensive.  Access  to  and  use  of  electronic  data  to  complete  these 
processes  would  streamline  the  time  frame  and  complexity  of  this 
function.  Overall,  the  introduction  of  technology  would 
significantly  reduce  reliance  on  printed  communications  and  paper 
files  and  provide  greater  access  to  hiring  information  to  decision 
makers. 

2.1.4  Certification  and  Referral 

Current  System 

In  civil  service  systems,  an  examination  process  results  in  the 
creation  of  an  eligible  list,  which  is  a list  of  names  of  people  who 
passed  the  examination,  typically  ranked  in  order  of  test  results.  As 
vacancies  occur  in  the  classification,  a certain  number  of  names 
from  the  eligible  list  for  that  classification  are  sent  (or  referred)  to 
the  hiring  department  for  final  consideration.  Certification  rules 
prescribe  how  many  of  those  names  can  be  sent.  Pursuant  to  the 
Charter,  the  minimum  rule  for  certification  of  candidates  from  the 
eligible  list  is  the  rule  of  three  scores.  This  means  that  the  names  of 
the  candidates  with  the  three  highest  scores  on  the  eligible  list  are 
sent  to  the  hiring  department  for  consideration.  The  date  on  which 
the  names  are  sent  (i.e.  certification  date)  is  very  important  in  San 
Francisco  because  it  serves  as  the  seniority  date.  The  terms 
certification  and  referral  are  used  interchangeably.  [Refer  to 
Section  2.3.2  below  further  discusses  the  issue  of  seniority 
calculations]. 

Originally,  the  main  focus  of  most  civil  service  systems  was 
testing  and  hiring  employees,  and  certification  rules  were  a key 
part  of  the  process,  because  they  restricted  hiring  to  candidates 
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who  had  scored  well  on  a test.  Jurisdictions  have  historically  used 
a variety  of  certification  rules,  including  rule  of  three,  five,  nine, 
ten,  and  rule  of  the  list.  Rule  of  the  list  means  that  all  the  names  on 
the  eligible  list  are  sent  to  the  hiring  department.  San  Francisco 
typically  uses  the  rule  of  three,  rule  of  five  (for  public  safety 
promotional  exams),  and  rule  of  the  list.  The  current  Civil  Service 
rule  on  certification  authorizes  the  Human  Resources  Director  to 
meet  and  confer  with  affected  unions  over  changes  in  certification 
rules.  If  the  parties  cannot  reach  an  agreement,  the  rule  of  three 
must  be  used. 

Impacts 

The  goal  of  a successful  assessment  and  selection  program  is  to 
predict  individuals’  likelihood  of  success  in  performing  on  the  job. 
Well-constructed  examinations  have  high  predictive  validity,  that 
is,  they  can  accurately  identify  the  most  qualified  candidates  for  a 
job.  However,  the  exams  that  most  accurately  predict  future  job 
performance,  such  as  work  samples  and  performance  tests,  are 
generally  the  most  expensive  and  time  consuming  (Partnership  for 
Public  Service,  2004).  Therefore,  in  most  public  sector 
organizations  it  is  not  simply  the  precision  of  an  exam  but  its 
utility  that  is  important.  Utility  is  simply  the  ratio  between  how 
well  an  exam  predicts  job  performance  versus  its  cost  and  time  to 
administer. 

Problems  arise  when  certification  rules  are  not  appropriately  linked 
to  the  predictive  power  of  the  exam.  If  an  exam  is  more  broadly 
designed,  for  example,  an  evaluation  of  training  and  experience, 
then  a broader  certification  rule  is  more  appropriate  because  small 
differences  in  scores  are  not  meaningful.  For  example,  given  the 
City’s  1000-point  exam  scale  and  rule  of  three,  four  candidates 
might  have  exam  scores  of  997,  995,  993,  and  991,  and  only  the 
first  three  candidates  would  be  referred.  If  the  test  is  not  precise 
enough  to  ensure  that  a two-point  difference  is  meaningful, 
qualified  candidates  may  not  be  referred  to  the  department  and  the 
exam  process  suffers  a lack  of  credibility. 

Expansion  and/or  elimination  of  certification  rules  have  been  one 
of  the  primary  civil  service  reform  activities  in  many  jurisdictions 
(Hayes,  2004).  The  Controller’s  1993  audit  of  the  Civil  Service 
Department  (now  DHR)  cited  the  Rule  of  Three  as  a major 
impediment  to  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  because  it  increased 
the  number  of  job  classes,  exam  development  time,  the 
examination  backlog,  and  hiring  timelines. 
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“Lengthen  the  probationary 
period.  By  the  time  they  learn 
what  we  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
that  takes  at  least  a month.” 

“Probation  should  start  the  day 
they  pass  training.  We  should 
have  lengthy  induction  periods.” 

- department  personnel 
officers,  DPO  mtg.,  March  4, 
2005 

“No  hiring  system  will  ever  be 
perfect,  and  there  will  inevitably 
be  bad  hires.  The  federal 
probationary  period  offers  an 
opportunity  for  an  additional 
screening  to  make  sure  that  the 
right  hiring  decision  has  been 
made.  Managers  need  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  talent 
assessment  during  this  period  to 
help  correct  poor  hiring 
decisions.” 

- Partnership  for  Public 
Service,  “Asking  the  Wrong 
Questions”  2004. 


The  underlying  tension  in  applying  certification  rules  is  balancing 
the  use  of  appointing  officers’  judgment  to  select  the  most 
appropriate  candidate  and  the  use  of  tests  to  determine  the  best 
candidate.  The  rule  of  three  scores  provides  limited  discretion  for 
an  appointing  officer  to  select  and  appoint  candidates  who  are  not 
in  the  top  three  scores  but  may  best  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
department.  An  examination  process  which  measures  broad  skills 
may  result  in  candidates  at  the  top  of  the  list  who  do  not 
necessarily  possess  specialized  skills  required  by  some  positions. 

Recommendations 

Recommendation  11.  Set  certification  rules  based  on  operational 
and  business  needs. 

Given  specific  position  and  or  departmental  service  needs,  and 
after  any  required  meet  and  confer,  the  certification  rule  for  all 
classifications  should  be  set  by  the  Human  Resources  Director 
based  on  defensible  operational  and  business  needs.  Disputes  over 
certification  rules  should  be  appealable  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

2.1.5  Probation 

Current  System 

The  probationary  period  is  designed  to  be  the  final  and  most 
important  test  in  the  selection  process,  because  on-the-job 
performance  at  the  beginning  of  a job  is  a strong  indicator  of  job 
performance  thereafter.  Before  the  end  of  the  probationary  period 
employees  can  be  separated  if  they  are  not  working  effectively  in 
the  position.  When  the  probationary  period  ends,  employees 
appointed  to  a permanent  civil  service  position  gain  full  rights  and 
can  only  be  separated  for  cause.  There  is  no  affirmative  action 
required  by  a department  to  pass  an  employee  from  probation;  it 
occurs  automatically  when  the  period  has  expired.  Some 
departments  remind  managers  of  their  employees’  pending 
probationary  period  end  dates  and  encourage  them  to  review 
performance  and  confirm  that  the  employee  should  remain  in  the 
position.  In  practice,  many  managers  are  unaware  of  the  upcoming 
end  date,  and  procedures  to  review  performance  are  uneven  at  best, 
as  discussed  below  in  Section  2.2.1 : Performance  Evaluation. 

Civil  Service  Commission  rules,  policies  and  procedures  govern 
probationary  status  and  the  administration  of  probationary  periods, 
except  duration,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  City’s  labor  contracts  (i.e. 
Memoranda  of  Understanding,  or  MOUs).  There  are  many 
variations  in  probationary  period  duration.  The  period  can  be  six 
months,  12  months,  18  months,  125  regular  work  days,  or  in  the 
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case  of  seven  MOUs,  not  specified  at  all.  Some  MOUs  provide 
additional  probationary  period  durations  depending  on  whether  the 
employee  is  transferred,  promoted,  or  returned  to  duty,  that  are  30 
days,  90  days,  three  months,  six  months,  or  1 040  hours  in  length. 
Not  all  members  covered  by  the  same  MOU  have  the  same  period 
length.  Over  half  the  MOUs  have  different  probationary  periods 
depending  on  the  job  class,  and  duration  may  depend  on  whether 
an  employee  changes  position  within  the  same  department  or 
moves  to  another  department.  [See  Appendix  K:  Probationary 
Period  Provisions]. 

Table  1 on  the  next  page  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of 
permanent  civil  service  employees  released  from  probation 
between  FY  1999-00  and  FY  2003-04.  The  percent  released  has 
increased  steadily  over  the  years,  not  because  more  employees  are 
being  released  but  because  the  number  of  new  permanent  civil 
service  hires  has  decreased  65  percent  since  FY  2000-01.  In  the 
past  six  years,  an  average  of  2.3%  of  employees  has  been  released 
from  probation.  Anecdotal  experience  of  DHR  staff  indicates  that 
in  layoff  years  departments  tend  to  release  employees  who  have 
bumped  in  and  are  serving  a new  probationary  period.  This  is 
related  to  the  practice  many  departments  have  of  using  layoffs  and 
bumping  to  separate  underperforming  employees  (i.e.  “dumping, 
not  bumping”),  and  speaks  to  the  need  for  a dramatically  improved 
system  of  goal  setting  and  performance  evaluation  so  that 
departments  can  address  performance  issues  early  on,  and  if  there 
is  no  improvement,  separate  underperforming  employees  in  a more 
appropriate  way. 

Departments  vary  widely  in  their  use  of  probation.  Fourteen 
departments  released  no  employees  from  probation.  Some  of  those 
departments  have  a large  number  of  exempt  employees  with  no 
probationary  periods,  such  as  the  City  Attorney’s  Office  and  Public 
Defender’s  Office;  however,  Adult  Probation,  the  Assessor’s 
Office,  and  the  Library  also  had  no  releases  from  probation.  There 
were  four  departments  that  released  someone  from  probation  in 
every  year  for  which  we  have  data. 
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Table  1:  Percent  of  Permanent  Civil  Service  Employees 
Released  From  Probation,  by  Fiscal  Year 


Released  From  Probation 
Disciplinary  21 

Non  Disciplinary  73 

Total  94 

Subject  to  Probationary  Period  (1) 

4,774  4,765  3,151  2,128  1,685 

Subject  to  a Probationary  Period  Released  From  Probation 
2.0%  2.4%  4.0%  3.8%  4.7% 


(1)  Hired,  rehired,  promoted,  or  demoted.  Source:  PeopleSoft. 
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Impacts 

As  a participant  in  one  of  our  human  resources  staff  stakeholder 
meetings  told  us,  “The  best  testing  process  we  have  now  is  doing 
exams  at  the  department  level  and  using  the  probationary  process.” 
Another  commented  that  “We,  as  the  City,  do  a horrible  job  really 
using  probationary  periods  as  the  final  step  in  the  selection 
process — evaluating  employees  and  separating  for  poor 
performance.”  A respondent  to  our  web  survey  agreed, 
“Sometimes  hires  demonstrate  inadequate  qualifications  in  the 
probationary  period  but  are  kept  on  anyway.”  HR  staff  report  many 
last-minute  calls  from  departments  wanting  to  release  an  employee 
before  their  probation  ends.  While  we  do  not  yet  know  what,  if  any, 
is  an  “optimal”  percent  of  releases  from  probation,  the  data  do 
confirm  that  probationary  periods  are  often  not  used  consistently 
and  appropriately  by  departments  as  the  final  stage  in  the  selection 
process.  This  is  due  to  a number  of  factors,  including: 

• Wildly  inconsistent  probationary  period  durations  in  the 
MOUs. 

• Managers  who  do  not  want  to  release  underperformers 
during  probation  because  they  fear  delays  and  obstacles  in 
refilling  the  position. 

• Poor  training  of  and  coordination  among  department  staff 
regarding  probationary  periods. 

• Periods  that  some  HR  stakeholders  described  as  too  short, 
because  by  the  time  the  employee  learns  what  their 
responsibilities  are  and  how  to  perform  the  work,  the 
probationary  period  is  over. 
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Recommendations 


Recommendation  lm.  Establish  uniform  probationary  period  for 

permanent  employees. 

Having  a uniform  probationary  period  duration  would  dramatically 
simplify  its  administration.  Training  managers  and  supervisors  on 
the  appropriate  use  of  the  probationary  period  is  discussed  in 
Section  2.2.2,  in  which  we  recommend  that  supervisors  and 
managers  be  required  to  attend  training  on  supervisory  and 
management  skills  as  a condition  of  passing  their  own 
probationary  period. 
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2 Detailed  Recommendations 


“I’ve  worked  for  the  city  for  8 
years  and  have  had  one 
performance  evaluation.  I was 
promoted  after  one  year  without 
a performance  evaluation. 
Change  must  start  at  the  top. 
Employees  don't  get  valid 
feedback...” 

- employee,  Town  Hall  mtg., 
March  14,  2005 


2.2  EMPLOYEE  INVESTMENT/ 

PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT 

Goal:  To  motivate  and  inspire  high  levels  of  employee 
performance  through  career  development,  performance  assessment, 
effective  management,  accountability,  and  flexible  compensation. 

Problem  statement:  Managers  in  the  City  face  several  obstacles  to 
effective  performance  management.  There  is  limited  ability  to 
reward  or  be  rewarded  for  excellent  performance  with 
compensation  and  promotional  opportunities.  There  are  not  enough 
opportunities  to  pursue  professional  development  through  training. 
Although  some  departments  have  training  and  performance 
evaluation  programs,  many  neglect  them  and  there  are  often 
neither  the  incentives  nor  the  funds  to  do  otherwise.  Finally,  our 
lengthy  discipline  process  is  used  inconsistently,  resulting  in  a 
broad,  negative  effect  on  other  employees  and  services.  The  result 
is  a system  that  fails  to  motivate  employees  and  frustrates 
managers  in  their  attempt  to  deliver  services. 

2.2.1  Performance  Evaluation 

Current  System 

Performance  management  is  an  area  of  intense  interest  in 
government.  According  to  a comprehensive  review  of  HR 
practices  in  the  public  sector,  “Fair  and  meaningful  performance 
assessment  strategies  are  one  of  (if  not  the)  most  enduring  and 
difficult  challenges  of  human  resource  management.  Often  called 
the  ‘missing  link’...  accurate  and  reliable  measures  of  performance 
are  the  pillar  on  which  merit  pay,  broadbanding,  delegation  of 
staffing  authority,  and  most  other  components  of  the  reform 
agenda  rests.”  This  review  cites  expert  opinion  that  evaluations 
ought  to  be  based  on  objective  criteria  and  involve  mutual  goal 
setting,  and  notes  the  unusual  success  and  employee  satisfaction 
the  State  of  Washington  has  had  with  its  system,  which  takes  a 
non-punitive,  collaborative  approach  to  set  objectives.  (Hayes, 
2004).  The  highest  rated  evaluation  programs  include  opportunities 
for  employees  to  evaluate  managers  (Walters,  2000),  and  link 
evaluation  to  overall  organizational  mission  and  goals 
(Washington  State,  2002). 

Among  the  duties  of  the  Human  Resources  Director  stated  in  the 
Charter  is  the  mandate  to  “...promote  effective  and  efficient 
management  through  personnel  programs  that  encourage 
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“Employee  performance  ought 
to  be  evaluated  periodically  and 
promotional  and  pay  rewards 
given  to  those  who  perform 
outstandingly.” 

- “Overhaul  S.F.  Civil  Service, 
Employees  Sav.”  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 
December  16,  1969  on  a 
report  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters 

“Managers  don't  do  employee 
appraisals.  Individuals  do  not 
know  where  they  stand." 

“The  performance  evaluations, 
coaching  and  grievances 
processes  are  difficult  to  follow, 
manage  and  very  time 
consuming.” 

“I've  had  about  3 performance 
evaluations  in  the  12  years  I’ve 
worked  here,  and  that  was  in 
the  first  3 when  I had  a manager 
who  thought  such  things  were 
important.” 

- Web  survey 


productivity,  job  satisfaction  and  exemplary  performance.”  Over 
the  years,  DHR  has  developed  performance  evaluation  tools  and 
training  on  performance  management  toward  this  end. 

In  the  mid-1970s  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  compliance 
with  the  Charter,  established  a Management  and  Employment 
Development  Unit  (MED)  to  oversee  the  performance  appraisal 
system  including  citywide  training  on  the  appraisal  form  and 
process  (prior  to  1996  the  functions  of  DHR  were  performed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission).  MED  also  provided  supervisory 
and  management  development  training.  Prior  to  1979,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  directly  administered  the  performance 
appraisal  system  through  its  MED  and  required  all  departments  to 
submit  their  appraisal  reports  to  it  for  review.  After  1979,  the 
Commission  decentralized  the  performance  appraisal  system  and 
made  Department  Personnel  Officers  (DPO)  responsible  for 
administering  the  system.  MED  was  responsible  for  monitoring 
departments  and  conducting  periodic  audits.  There  were  staff 
reductions  in  1985  and  thereafter  the  MED  no  longer  performed 
audits  but  rather  served  in  an  advisory  role  providing  training  and 
advice  to  departments  and  managers  (Controller,  1993). 

Over  the  past  decade,  performance  management  best  practices 
have  shifted  away  from  the  annual  performance  appraisal  model  to 
a model  of  performance  planning  and  goal  setting.  In  this  model, 
employee  and  supervisor  discuss  performance  expectations  and  set 
goals,  review  progress  two  or  three  times  over  the  year,  and  then 
conclude  with  an  annual  appraisal.  In  2001  DHR  developed  a “new 
form”  that  was  intended  to  capture  the  best  of  the  myriad  forms  in 
use  by  departments.  Many  departments  adopted  the  new  form,  and 
with  training  from  DHR,  implemented  the  new  planning  and 
appraisal  model.  Funding  for  DHR  training  services  has  moved 
from  a mandatory  to  an  optional  budget  item  for  departments,  and 
many  departments  have  elected  to  forgo  DHR  training  on 
performance  evaluation  forms  and  processes,  although  they  may  be 
purchasing  it  from  other  sources. 

Today,  DHR  offers  a minimal  number  of  training  classes  in 
performance  evaluation.  There  is  no  centralized  monitoring  of 
performance  evaluation  practices.  Departmental  practices  vary 
widely  and  completion  rates  are  unknown.  An  informal  phone 
survey  of  eight  City  departments  in  March  2005  revealed  a wide 
variety  of  appraisal  and  appraisal  tracking  approaches.  On  average, 
the  departments  that  did  not  have  current  records  for  all  employees 
estimated  that  just  over  50%  of  their  employees  have  had  a 
performance  evaluation  in  the  past  year.  Those  that  do  have  current 
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records  indicated  that  74%  of  their  employees  had  current 
evaluations.  This  is  similar  to  jurisdictions  reporting  in  an  annual 
performance  measurement  survey,  who  indicated  that  73%  of  their 
performance  reviews  were  completed  on  schedule.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  only  35%  of  the  jurisdictions  of  similar  size  to  San 
Francisco  even  reported  a figure  (ICMA  2003). 

While  best  practice  research  recommends  developing  employees 
through  performance  evaluation  and  linking  promotion  and 
compensation  to  performance,  the  City  currently  lacks  the 
infrastructure  to  do  so.  DHR  staff  are  currently  developing  a 
tracking  module  in  PeopleSoft  that  could  be  used  citywide,  but  it  is 
unclear  whether  departments  would  voluntarily  adopt  it  given  their 
investment  in  and/or  preference  for  alternative  systems.  One 
barrier  to  implementation  is  the  broadness  of  security  levels  in 
DHR’s  current  version  of  PeopleSoft.  More  recent  versions  of  the 
software  allow  access  to  be  tailored  to  individual  and  field  levels 
needed  to  make  PeopleSoft  a more  useful  performance 
management  tool. 

Employees  expressed  a universally  strong  desire  for  goal  setting 
and  performance  evaluations  in  all  of  our  stakeholder  meetings.  So 
why  aren’t  they  being  done?  Among  other  things,  managers  note 
that  the  currently  available  form  is  long  and  cumbersome,  and  that 
there  is  no  consequence  for  not  completing  them.  This  situation  is 
not  new.  According  to  the  Controller’s  1993  audit,  “Neglect  and 
misuse  has  (sic)  weakened  the  City’s  employee  performance 
appraisal  system,”  with  many  evaluations  done  late  or  not  at  all, 
and  often  of  questionable  quality  or  used  only  to  document  poor 
performance.  The  audit  recommended  providing  DHR  sufficient 
resources  to  monitor  the  rate  of  performance  appraisal  completion 
and  encouraging  managers  to  do  them  by  offering  a short  form  and 
making  appraisals  part  of  the  performance  evaluation  of  managers 
(Controller  1993).  Personnel  staff  note  that  managers  may  be 
afraid  to  give  bad  reviews,  and  that  whether  they  are  done  well  or 
at  all  is  heavily  reliant  upon  the  individual  manager’s  skills  and 
mindset. 

Impacts 

The  lack  of  an  effective  performance  evaluation  system  leaves  us 
with  a culture  and  procedures  that  ignore  individual  differences  in 
performance.  Instead,  it  defaults  to  seniority  and  other  easily- 
measured  qualifications  to  reward  employees.  Our  stakeholder 
meetings  showed  disagreement  over  what  exactly  the  term  “merit” 
means,  but  to  a large  number  of  participants  it  included 
demonstrated  performance.  This  confirmed  our  belief  that 
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One  interesting  insight  into  the 
interpersonal  aspects  of 
performance  evaluations: 
Performance  appraisal  in  a work 
organization  involves  some  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of 
people’s  sense  of  who  they  are 
and  what  they  can  be,  since  it 
deals  with  their  competence  and 
effectiveness.  In  addition,  it  is 
the  point  where  the  sometimes 
conflicting  goals  of 
organizations  and  individuals 
are  dealt  with.  It  is  also  an 
activity  that  important  legal 
implications  and  can  lead  to  the 
courtroom.  Most  of  all,  perhaps, 
it  is  an  interaction  between  two 
human  beings,  who  are  often 
nervous,  tense,  defensive  to 
some  degree,  poorly  prepared 
to  talk  about  such  important 
issues,  and  full  of  their  own 
misperceptions,  biases,  hopes, 
and  values.  (Mohrman,  1989) 


meaningful  goal  setting  and  performance  evaluations  are  the 
cornerstone  of  a system  that  values  quality  and  gives  employees 
the  direction  and  feedback  they  need  to  do  their  jobs  well  and 
develop  professionally.  Some  systems  to  promote  or  compensate 
employees  based  on  performance  would  also  require  an  effective 
and  efficient  way  of  monitoring  performance  evaluation  results. 

Recommendations 

Recommendation  2a.  Require  annual  performance  evaluations  for 

all  employees. 

We  recommend  requiring  departments  to  self-certify  the  percent  of 
employees  who  have  received  a performance  evaluation  in  the  past 
year  as  part  of  their  budget  submission.  Alternatively,  DHR  could 
monitor  completion  rates  centrally  if  departments  recorded  basic 
information  in  a PeopleSoft  module  currently  under  development, 
although  we  question  whether  all  departments  would  voluntarily 
adopt  the  system.  Upgrading  to  a version  of  PeopleSoft  with  more 
detailed  security  access  would  make  this  a more  attractive  option 
to  departments. 

To  facilitate  implementation,  we  recommend  establishing  a short 
version  of  the  current  performance  appraisal  form  for  employees 
who  have  a rating  of  competent  and  effective  on  their  most  recent 
evaluation,  and  encouraging  departments  to  include  performance 
evaluation  completion  as  a rating  for  their  managers.  Training  for 
managers  and  supervisors  on  how  to  do  goal  setting  and 
performance  evaluation  with  their  employees  is  discussed  in 
recommendation  2c.  Finally,  we  suggest  the  City  consider  ways  to 
implement  a voluntary  program  for  employees  to  provide  feedback 
to  supervisors  and  managers. 

2.2.2  Training 

Current  System 

As  with  implementation  of  probationary  periods  and  performance 
evaluations,  training  is  largely  decentralized  to  the  departments 
and  there  is  little  or  no  citywide  coordination.  The  history  of 
training  programs  in  the  City  illustrates  the  central  and  enduring 
issue  with  training  efforts  in  many  organizations:  they  are 
generally  underfunded,  especially  in  tight  budget  times.  The  City 
used  to  have  a strong  centralized  training  program  located  in  DHR 
charged  with  management  and  employee  development  and  training. 
During  the  mid-1990s  the  funding  for  this  training  program 
changed  from  a required  budgeted  item  to  a voluntary  fee-for- 
service  system  based  on  interdepartmental  work  orders.  Many 
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departments  decided  not  to  establish  a work  order  due  to  their 
fiscal  constraints  and  their  need  for  specialized  training. 


We  need  to  focus  on  training 
managers.  Many  people  are 
promoted  to  managers  because 
they  can  do  the  work  but  don’t 
get  training  at  being  managers.  I 
know  employees  who  were 
promoted  to  managers  and 
became  different  people. 

- employee,  Town  Hall  mtg., 
March  17,  2005 


The  City’s  current  centralized  training  program  at  DHR  is  staffed 
with  two  employees  who  provide  training  upon  request.  Training 
efforts  throughout  the  City  are  primarily  decentralized  and 
inconsistent.  Excluding  the  Fire,  Sheriff  and  Police  departments,  of 
the  City’s  approximately  50  departments,  only  14  are  known  by 
DHR  staff  to  have  extensive  and  coordinated  training  programs. 
There  is  no  central  database  with  information  on  training 
opportunities  or  classes  in  other  departments. 

Given  the  decentralized  nature  of  training  efforts  and  inconsistent 
budgeting  practices,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  City’s 
overall  training  budget.  In  FY  2003-04  the  total  budgeted  amount 
in  line  items  clearly  identifiable  as  training-related  totaled  $11.1 
million,  and  actual  expenditures  totaled  $5.3  million.  This 
translates  to  a budget  of  approximately  0.5%  of  actual  salaries  paid, 
and  actual  expenditures  of  0.3%  of  salaries  paid.  Our  research 
indicates  that  3-6%  is  recommended  (Winter  Commission,  1991; 
ASTD  2004).  The  most  aggressive  private  sector  organizations 
allocate  up  to  $4,000  per  employee  per  year  and  view  training  as 
an  important  recruitment  and  investment  tool  (Stolz,  2005).  In  FY 
2004-05,  $1.3  million  was  budgeted  for  employee  reimbursement 
of  training-related  costs  pursuant  to  MOUs.  The  Human  Resources 
Task  Force  Final  Report  noted  that  four  of  nine  comparable 
jurisdictions  surveyed  for  the  report  had  supervisory  and 
management  academies  or  curricula  (Stroope,  2000). 


Nonetheless,  San  Francisco  is  not  alone.  While  training  is 
recognized  as  critical  for  maintaining  a workforce  that  can  deliver 
services,  it  has  not  received  as  much  attention  in  reform  efforts  as 
other  issues.  In  a survey  of  all  the  states  five  years  ago,  22  were 
unable  to  estimate  total  or  per  employee  spending  on  training,  and 
of  those  who  could,  estimates  ranged  from  $30  in  New  Mexico  to 
$1,000  in  Minnesota  for  all  employees,  and  from  $67  in  Iowa  to 
$1,650  in  Virginia  for  managers  (Selden,  2001). 

Impacts 

“Time  and  again,  research  has  shown  that  poor  supervision  is  a 
primary  source  of  worker  dissatisfaction,  attrition,  and  the  failure 
of  merit  pay  plans.  Public  agencies  are  notoriously  guilty  of 
ignoring  management  development  (as  well  as  training  generally), 
and  for  deleting  such  programs  at  the  first  sign  of  budget  shortfalls. 
Here  the  problem  is  not  defining  a solution  but  developing  the 
will — and  devoting  the  needed  resources — to  rectify  the  dilemma.” 
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(Hayes,  2004).  Stated  more  positively,  the  availability  of  training 
opportunities  can  serve  as  an  important  recruitment  and  retention 
tool. 

As  noted  in  Section  2.2.2,  effective  training  will  be  essential  to 
develop  the  next  generation  of  managers  as  part  of  succession 
planning.  Training  is  not  seen  or  used  as  an  effective  recruiting  or 
retention  tool.  The  lack  of  supervisory  and  management  training  in 
particular  has  a profound  impact  on  the  quality  of  HR  management. 
We  promote  employees  with  excellent  technical  skills,  and  then 
fail  to  ground  them  in  basic  management  skills  such  as  how  to 
administer  personnel  rules,  conduct  performance  appraisals,  and 
resolve  interpersonal  conflicts. 

Recommendations 

Recommendation  2b.  Make  supervisory  and  management  training 

mandatory. 

We  recommend  requiring  all  new  supervisors  and  managers  to 
attend  40  hours  of  training  in  key  skills  for  supervisory  and 
management  as  a condition  of  passing  probation.  The  training 
would  cover  coaching  for  performance,  performance  planning  and 
appraisal,  basic  interpersonal  and  task  management  skills,  as  well 
as  training  in  specific  HR  processes  such  as  probationary  periods, 
workers’  compensation,  leaves,  discipline,  and  termination.  As 
discussed  above,  the  major  implementation  obstacle  in  this  area  is 
adequate  funding.  Additional  training  in  performance  planning  and 
appraisal  in  particular  will  be  needed  if  other  processes  are 
reformed  to  require  certain  performance  ratings.  We  also  recognize 
that  ongoing  training  on  these  topics  should  be  made  available. 

One  note  of  caution  is  in  order.  Our  stakeholders,  especially  those 
at  the  Employee  Town  Hall  Meetings,  attributed  many 
management  failures  to  the  lack  of  training.  While  we  strongly 
agree  that  training  for  managers  and  supervisors  offers  significant 
payoffs  and  should  be  dramatically  improved,  we  caution  against 
hoping  that  training  will  be  an  instant  panacea  for  all  management 
deficiencies.  Employees  at  all  levels  and  Advisory  Panel  members 
agree  that  many  government  organizations,  including  San 
Francisco’s,  tend  to  hire  and  promote  technically  competent  people 
who  lack  interpersonal,  leadership,  and  communication  skills.  This 
suggests  placing  a greater  emphasis  on  those  skills  when  hiring 
managers  and  supervisors,  in  addition  to  training  managers  and 
supervisors  once  they  are  on  board  (Partnership  for  Public  Service, 
2004). 
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“We  need  merit  based  raises.  I 
consistently  get  ‘exceeds 
standards'  on  my  evaluations 
but  get  the  same  raise  (or  no 
raise)  as  people  who  get  ‘met 
standards’  or  ‘does  not  meet 
standards.’” 

“My  perception  is  that 
employees  are  retained  and  well 
compensated  even  when  they 
are  inefficient  and  lacking 
enthusiasm  for  the  job.  I don't 
think  the  City  really  has  a pay 
for  performance  culture.” 

“The  City  promotes  high  levels 
of  mediocrity  by  only  rewarding 
longevity  of  service  rather  than 
excellent  job  performance.  The 
civil  service  rules  don't  allow 
managers  to  reward  their  high- 
performing  employees.” 

- Web  survey 


Recommendation  2c.  Guarantee  all  employees  40  hours  of  job- 

related  professional  development  each  year. 

The  content  of  additional  training  should  be  job-related  and  linked 
to  workforce  planning,  so  that  future  needs  are  addressed 
proactively.  Possible  programs  could  include  allocating  additional 
training  funds  via  the  MOUs,  establishing  a competitive 
management  or  leadership  academy,  or  allocating  funds  by 
department.  There  is  broad  consensus  among  all  parties  that 
increased  training  opportunities  are  needed.  Again,  the  major 
obstacle  in  this  area  is  adequate  funding. 

2.2.3  Compensation 

Current  System 

Government  organizations  are  moving  away  from  traditional  pay 
step  and  grade  systems  that  base  increases  on  seniority  and 
longevity  and  toward  performance-related  compensation,  slowly 
adopting  practices  that  have  been  common  in  the  private  sector. 
One  goal  of  these  practices  is  to  address  labor  market  shortages. 
There  are  a number  of  compensation  systems  in  use: 

• Graded  system  - a traditional  system  of  pay  grades  with 
fixed  pay  rates  used  by  many  state  and  local  jurisdictions. 
San  Francisco  has  over  1,200  pay  grades,  typically  with 
five  steps  per  grade. 

• Broadband  systems  - pay  schedules  with  between  10  and 
30  salary  bands  that  provide  flexibility  in  level  of  work  and 
compensation.  A number  of  states  use  broadbanding, 
including  Virginia,  Colorado,  Montana,  Florida,  and 
Oklahoma,  which  average  14  pay  bands. 

• Market-based  pay  - compensation  is  determined  by 
benchmark  jobs  in  labor  market. 

• Pay  for  performance  - common  in  the  private  sector,  such  a 
system  links  base  salary  to  performance  in  a number  of 
ways,  such  as  ratings  or  achievement  of  specific  outcomes 
or  goals.  Pay  can  be  awarded  to  individuals  or  teams.  Over 
a dozen  states  have  pay  for  performance  programs. 

• Skill  or  competency  based  pay  - rewards  employees  for 
obtaining  skills  and  knowledge  that  are  immediately  useful 
to  the  organization.  Rarely  used  in  the  public  sector,  where 
competencies  are  used  more  for  selection  and  training 
planning. 

• Variable  pay  - lump  sum  payments  based  on  performance, 
such  as  bonuses,  incentives,  and  gainsharing.  (Washington 
State,  2002). 
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There  needs  to  be  an  awards 
program  in  the  City  because 
people  in  the  same  job  class  get 
paid  the  same  regardless  of 
their  effort  so  there’s  no 
incentive  to  perform.  We  need 
to  be  able  to  reward  good 
performing  employees  with  the 
same  strength  to  deal  with  those 
who  don’t. 

- employee,  Town  Hall  mtg., 
March  14,  2005 


San  Francisco  uses  a graded  system  for  most  of  its  employees,  with 
broadbanding  and  pay  for  performance  for  managers,  market-based 
pay  for  nurses  and  transit  operators,  and  a new  gainsharing 
program  for  professional  and  technical  employees.  The  graded 
system  is  tied  to  the  classification  plan.  Most  job  classes  have  five 
pay  steps  of  five  percent  increments.  Employees  move  from  the 
first  to  the  second  after  six  months  on  the  job,  and  up  one  step 
every  year  thereafter,  so  that  within  three  and  a half  years  their 
salary  has  increased  20%  and  they  have  reached  the  maximum 
salary.  In  addition,  unions  negotiate  cost  of  living  allowances 
intended  to  keep  wages  in  line  with  inflation.  There  are  a small 
number  of  “deep”  classes  with  more  steps  and  thus  a larger  salary 
range,  allowing  greater  compensation  flexibility,  including  Deputy 
Probation  Officers,  who  have  11  steps,  and  a salary  range  of 
$46,202  - $74,880  annually,  and  Trial  Attorneys,  with  16  steps  and 
a range  of  $69,160  - $140,322  annually. 

Step  progression  is  automatic  for  all  classes,  including  the  deep 
classes.  Managers  have  some  discretion  to  appoint  employees 
within  the  range,  depending  on  MOU  provisions,  but  no  input  on 
step  increases  thereafter. 


As  discussed  in  Section  2.1.1,  our  research  emphasizes 
broadbanding  job  titles  and  salary  ranges  to  allow  flexibility  in  job 
tasks  and  compensation.  The  City  is  implementing  the 
Management  Classification  and  Compensation  Plan  (MCCP)  for 
members  of  the  Municipal  Executives’  Association  (MEA),  a new 
flexible  broad  classification  and  compensation  plan  consolidating 
all  managerial  positions  into  18  classifications  with  three  pay 
ranges.  Range  A is  a 30%  open  range,  and  appointing  officers  may 
make  an  appointment  at  any  rate  in  range  A.  Ranges  B and  C are 
7.5%  open  ranges.  Subject  to  approval  by  the  Mayor,  the 
Controller  and  DHR,  appointing  officers  may  place  new 
employees  anywhere  in  the  B and  C ranges. 


Under  the  Pay  for  Performance  Program,  management  employees 
received  lump  sum  payments  based  on  base  salary  for  their 
performance  evaluation  rating  during  the  previous  fiscal  year:  3% 
for  “Outstanding,”  2%  for  “Superior,”  1%  for  “Exceeds 
Standards,”  and  -1%  if  the  employee  received  a “Needs 
Improvement”  rating.  Total  spending  is  not  to  exceed  2%  of  a 
department’s  aggregate  salary  for  MEA  employees,  which  tended 
to  result  in  uniform  ratings  among  employees  in  a department.  The 
program  is  currently  suspended. 
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There  are  some  performance-based  compensation  programs  in  the 
City.  Proposition  E,  passed  by  the  voters  in  November  1999, 
required  the  Municipal  Transportation  Agency  (MTA)  to  establish 
transit  service  standards  and  provide  incentive  bonuses  to  both 
“service  critical”  employees  and  managers  based  on  the 
achievement  of  those  standards.  It  gave  the  MTA  the  ability  to 
provide  additional  incentives  to  improve  attendance.  “Service 
critical”  employees  can  earn  up  to  $150  quarterly  for  achieving 
group  goals  and  $225  quarterly  for  mode/division  goals,  such  as 
workplace  safety  and  on  time  performance. 

More  recently.  Local  21  and  the  City  have  formed  a Union/City 
Partnership  to  implement  a gainsharing  program.  The  program  is  a 
collaborative  effort  to  develop  initiatives  that  will  reduce  costs, 
improve  efficiency,  increase  service  quality,  and  enhance 
employee  job  satisfaction.  Employees  would  then  be  eligible  to 
share  in  the  gains,  that  is,  receive  bonuses  based  on  a measurable 
effect,  especially  cost  savings.  At  this  stage,  participants  are 
studying  process  and  other  changes  in  five  City  departments. 
Gainsharing  is  held  up  as  a model  concept  in  compensation  in 
much  of  the  reform  literature  (Hayes,  2004).  We  are  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  successful  and  be  expanded  to  more  departments. 

Some  departments  have  employee  recognition  programs  that 
provide  a small  ($50-$  100)  cash  reward  or  gift  to  employees  for 
special  accomplishments.  Other  jurisdictions  offer  larger  bonuses 
for  exemplary  performance,  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
manager  or  department  head.  Finally,  several  years  ago  the  City 
negotiated  a Pilot  Wellness  Program  into  its  contracts  to  encourage 
employees  to  reduce  sick  leave  usage  by  allowing  them  to  cash  out 
a portion  of  unused  sick  pay  credits  at  retirement. 

Impacts 

The  effectiveness  of  the  City’s  compensation  initiatives  has  never 
been  fully  evaluated.  The  MEA  Pay  for  Performance  program  is 
currently  suspended.  By  most  accounts,  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  compensation  at  stake  provided  only  modest  motivation 
to  perform.  This  appears  to  be  a common  experience  with  pay  for 
performance  programs  in  other  jurisdictions.  A more  successful 
program  in  South  Carolina  awarded  raises  of  1-12%  for  an 
“exceeds  standards”  rating  only.  Only  7%  of  employees  received 
such  raises,  and  the  program  did  not  increase  overall  costs  because 
managers  were  allowed  to  reallocate  money  in  their  budgets  to  pay 
for  the  program  (Hayes,  2004). 
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“Employees  who  excel 
are  not  and  cannot 
be  paid  more  than 
average  performers. 
This  condition  does 
not  help  motivate 
employees  to  strive  for 
excellence  on  the  job.” 
Controller’s  Office  Audit, 
1993 


Staff  at  MTA  note  that  while  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  improved 
performance  directly  to  incentives,  they  have  noticed  the  following 
positive  trends  since  their  implementation  in  FY  2000-01: 

• Through  the  third  quarter  of  FY  2004-05,  unscheduled 
absences  for  Transit  Operators  have  fallen  2.1%,  and  have 
fallen  6.4%  for  other  operations  personnel. 

• Through  the  third  quarter  of  FY  2004-05,  average  system 
wide  on  time  performance  has  improved  4.7%. 

• Through  FY  2003-04,  workers  compensation  claims 
dropped  an  average  of  16%,  and  the  number  of  work  days 
lost  dropped  an  average  of  19%. 

• Since  the  July  2004  implementation  of  a "Pilot  Safe  Driver 
Incentive  Program"  through  February  2005,  Transit 
Operator  vehicle  accidents  have  dropped  an  average  of 
18%. 


Compensation  for  the  vast  majority  of  City  employees  is  still  tied 
to  job  class  using  a graded  system  which  rewards  longevity  over 
performance.  People  value  many  things  about  a job  besides 
financial  gain,  including  opportunities  to  learn  and  promote, 
stability,  and  pleasant  working  conditions  (Winter  Commission, 
1991).  However,  the  disconnect  between  performance  and 
compensation  in  the  City  is  real  and  demotivating,  and  should  be 
addressed. 

A 1993  Controller’s  audit  recommended  linking  appraisals  to 
incentives  to  make  them  meaningful  and  address  the  fact  that 
“Employees  who  excel  are  not  and  cannot  be  paid  more  than 
average  performers.  This  condition  does  not  help  motivate 
employees  to  strive  for  excellence  on  the  job.”  The  audit  offered 
several  options  to  address  this,  including  awarding  promotive 
points  for  documented  excellence  (rather  than  simply  documented 
competence)  and  requiring  satisfactory  performance  before 
granting  step  increases,  following  the  practices  of  four  out  of  five 
large  California  jurisdictions  surveyed.  It  also  recommended  using 
appraisal  completion  rates  to  measure  performance  and  set  pay  for 
managers. 

The  Winter  Commission,  a blue  ribbon  panel  convened  to  improve 
government  at  the  state  and  local  level,  noted  in  a 1991  report  that 
public  sector  pay-for-performance  programs  have  not  had  the 
hoped-for  effect,  and  “states  and  localities  should  be  exceedingly 
cautious  about  overselling  what  are  likely  to  be  small  performance 
bonuses  allocated  through  a cumbersome  and  potentially  political 
process.”  The  Commission  noted  that  team-based  pay  for 
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performance  and  gainsharing  should  be  considered  as  alternatives 
(Winter  Commission,  1991). 

Recommendations 

Recommendation  2d.  Include  performance-based  pay  provisions  in 
all  labor  contracts. 

As  noted  above,  the  City  already  has  implemented  a number  of 
performance-based  compensation  programs  in  a limited  context. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  programs  in  achieving  their  intended 
outcomes  needs  to  be  evaluated.  Ineffective  programs  should  be 
terminated  and  effective  programs  should  be  expanded  to  other 
employee  groups.  Performance  metrics,  like  those  measured  by  the 
Municipal  Transportation  Agency  for  its  service  standards  or  by 
SFStat  (the  City’s  service  data  review  program)  for  other 
departments,  could  be  used  in  such  a program. 


Recommendation  2e.  Allow  department  heads  limited  discretion  to 
award  monetary  recognition  for  individual  outstanding 
performance. 

We  recommend  allowing  departments  limited  budget  flexibility  to 
allocate  funds  for  discretionary  monetary  rewards  for  outstanding 
performance,  outside  the  confines  of  the  MOUs.  For  example,  a 
department  might  set  aside  a small  portion  of  its  budget  to  give 
bonuses  through  a peer  nomination  system,  or  a department  head 
might  give  awards  for  exceptional  performance. 

2.2.4  Promotion 

Current  System 

In  the  current  system,  any  increase  in  salary  is  considered  a 
promotion.  Salary  is  determined  by  job  class,  so  promoting 
generally  means  moving  through  a series  of  progressive  job 
classes — for  example  Clerk,  Senior  Clerk,  Principal  Clerk,  and 
Chief  Clerk.  The  common  sense  definition  is  a broader  one  that 
encompasses  professional  growth  and  career  advancement  that 
may  or  may  not  follow  strict  functional  lines.  The  classification 
plan  sets  the  structure  in  which  employees  and  managers  must  seek 
promotional  opportunities. 

A manager’s  ability  to  promote  a promising  employee  is  limited. 
To  describe  the  constraints  is  to  essentially  describe  the  hiring 
process:  there  must  be  a budgeted  vacancy,  and  the  employee  must 
score  high  enough  on  the  test  for  the  class  where  the  vacancy  exists. 
If  the  class  has  a holdover  roster  of  employees  waiting  to  return  to 
duty  from  a layoff,  the  manager  must  hire  the  first  person  on  the 
roster.  Assuming  the  desired  employee  is  reachable  and  there  is  no 
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holdover  roster,  the  manager’s  department  must  then  get 
permission  to  fill  the  position  from  both  the  Controller  and 
Mayor’s  Office.  To  deal  with  these  constraints,  managers  often 
reclassify  positions,  hire  provisionally,  or  appoint  exempt 
employees.  From  an  employees’  perspective  the  constraints  are 
similar.  Employees  wishing  to  promote  must  generally  go  through 
a competitive  application  process.  If  they  are  in  a job  class  with  no 
clear  promotional  path,  they  must  try  to  acquire  skills  and 
experience  to  meet  the  qualifications  for  another  class. 

The  City  gives  preference  to  employees  by  awarding  promotive 
points  on  exams.  A maximum  of  60  points  can  be  added;  30 
performance  points  if  they  have  received  a performance  rating  of 
“competent  and  effective”  within  the  past  12  months  and  30 
service  points  if  they  have  been  employed  at  least  six  months.  One 
point  is  deducted  for  each  day  of  suspension  within  the  four-year 
period  immediately  prior  to  the  exam.  The  maximum  deduction  for 
suspension  is  30  points  even  if  the  suspension  was  longer.  Written 
reprimands  or  discipline  are  not  grounds  for  deduction,  and  if 
points  are  deducted  during  one  exam,  they  will  not  be  deducted  on 
subsequent  exams.  Provisional  employees  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  promotive  points. 

Impacts 

The  effect  of  narrow  job  classes  is  described  in  Section  2.1.1: 
Classification.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  set  of  job  classes  to  move 
through,  employees  often  seek  additional  assignments  and  acting 
assignment  pay  in  their  current  jobs  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
minimum  qualifications  of  another  class.  Some  leave  the  City  and 
come  back  after  they  have  gained  the  experience  elsewhere. 
Appointing  authorities  seeking  to  promote  an  employee  must  find 
or  create  an  appropriate  job  class  in  their  budget  and  hope  the 
employee  makes  it  through  the  selection  process.  As  discussed 
under  recommendation  lc.  above,  flexible  staffing  could  be  used  to 
give  appointing  officers  the  ability  to  promote  excellent  employees 
into  the  next  class  in  a series  without  taking  an  examination. 

There  are  strong  opinions  about  the  effects  of  open  competitive 
processes.  Current  employees  logically  prefer  closed  promotive 
exams  with  less  competition.  A system  with  closed  promotive 
exams  could  help  motivate  and  reward  high-performing  employees 
and  help  the  City  groom  internal  candidates  for  anticipated 
vacancies  in  critical  positions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  could  deter 
promising  outside  candidates  from  applying  for  City  jobs  and 
unnecessarily  deny  the  City  applicants  with  the  newest  and  highest 
quality  skill  sets.  Many  jurisdictions  balance  these  conflicting 
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goals  with  some  mixture  of  open  and  closed  exams.  For  example, 
the  City  of  San  Jose  posts  job  openings  internally  first,  and  if  there 
are  at  least  five  candidates  deemed  “highly  qualified,”  does  not 
post  the  job  externally. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  current  promotive  point  system  is  to 
give  a considerable  advantage  to  employees  with  permanent  civil 
service  status  (60  points  on  a scale  of  700-1,000,  or  a 20% 
advantage)  for  adequate  performance,  regardless  of  any  discipline 
in  their  past.  Exam  analysts  spend  considerable  time  tracking  down 
nonexistent  performance  appraisals  that  have  minimal  value  when 
created  just  for  the  exam.  Points  are  very  rarely  deducted  (Stroope, 
2000).  Provisional  employees  are  not  eligible  to  receive  promotive 
points,  even  if  they  have  outstanding  performance  appraisals. 

Recommendations 

The  solution  to  whether  or  not  to  offer  more  closed  promotive 
exams  is  a careful  balancing  act  between  competing  forces,  and  we 
do  not  have  a specific  recommendation  at  this  time. 


Recommendation  2f.  Use  flexible  staffing  to  increase  promotive 
opportunities. 

The  structural  problems  with  promotions  can  be  dealt  with  by 
modifying  the  classification  system,  in  part  through  broader  classes 
as  discussed  in  recommendation  la,  and  also  through  flexible 
classifications.  Increased  use  of  flexible  staffing  will  increase 
promotive  opportunities  for  current  employees  by  allowing 
appointing  authorities  to  promote  high-performing  employees  into 
the  next  class  in  a series  without  going  through  an  examination 
process. 


Recommendation  2g.  Create  a stronger  link  between  promotive 
points  and  performance. 

Upon  development  of  a citywide  performance  evaluation  system, 
the  City  should  grant  promotive  points  based  on  performance 
standards. 

2.2.5  Discipline 

Current  System 

Discipline  and  its  close  cousin,  termination,  are  mentioned  less 
often  in  best  practices  reviews,  perhaps  because  most  jurisdictions 
focus  heavily  on  reforming  hiring  practices.  The  challenge  in  this 
area  is  to  balance  managers’  need  to  act  quickly  and  decisively  and 
employees’  need  for  protections.  One  survey  of  states  found  a lack 
of  consistency  in  disciplinary  actions  because  supervisors  are  not 
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“Why  do  we  suspend 
employees?  A poorly  performing 
employee  does  not  get  any 
smarter  sitting  at  home.” 

~ Department  personnel  officer, 
DPO  mtg.,  March  4,  2005 


trained  in  procedures,  and  because  no  disciplinary  policy  has  been 
communicated  to  employees.  Solutions  include  increased  training 
for  managers,  rewriting  disciplinary  rules  to  make  them  easier  to 
understand,  giving  appointing  authorities  more  flexibility  in 
determining  appropriate  levels  of  discipline,  and  increased  use  of 
mediation.  Expedited  arbitration  is  used  in  a number  of  states  to 
speed  the  resolution  of  related  grievances.  In  the  case  of  Wisconsin, 
an  arbitrator  can  make  a decision  within  five  days.  (Selden,  2001). 

In  San  Francisco,  appointing  officers  have  the  ability  to  discipline 
or  dismiss  permanent  employees,  for  cause,  to  address 
performance  deficiencies  and  misconduct.  Performance  issues 
arise  when  employees,  due  to  lack  of  skills  or  ability  are  unable  to 
perform  their  job,  whereas  conduct  problems  like  insubordination 
occur  when  an  employee  has  the  skills  and  abilities,  but  refuses  to 
perform.  Attendance  problems  may  fall  into  either  category  and  are 
sometimes  complicated  by  medical  issues. 


The  types  of  discipline  that  may  be  imposed  are  generally  defined 
by  MOU  and  may  include  written  warnings,  unpaid  suspensions 
and  termination.  Charter  Section  A8.342  limits  unpaid  suspensions 
to  no  more  than  30  calendar  days. 

As  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  many  of  the  City’s  managers 
and  supervisors  have  not  adequately  managed  employee 
performance.  Failing  to  do  periodic  performance  reviews  results  in 
a poor  or  nonexistent  record  of  performance  deficiencies. 
Employees  who  do  not  have  any  performance  evaluations  on  file 
may  find  themselves  disciplined  for  failing  to  meet  standards.  In 
recent  years,  however,  some  departments  have  realized  that 
discipline  is  ineffective  in  improving  substandard  performance, 
and  have  increasingly  relied  on  work  plans  to  address  specific 
areas  of  deficiencies.  A typical  process  involves  plans  with  specific 
goals  and  tasks  and  weekly  reviews  of  performance. 

Discipline  is  a much  more  useful  tool  to  address  misconduct.  In 
situations  involving  gross  misconduct,  the  Charter  grants 
appointing  officers  the  ability  to  place  an  employee  on  unpaid 
administrative  leave  for  thirty  days  while  the  department 
investigates  the  allegations.  The  alleged  offense  must  be  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  employee’s  immediate  removal  from  the 
work  place.  San  Francisco  is  the  only  jurisdiction  that  places 
employees  on  unpaid  administrative  leave  in  this  manner. 

If  the  investigation  concludes  there  is  no  basis  for  a formal  charge, 
the  employee  is  returned  to  work  with  full  back  pay.  However,  if 
the  investigation  concludes  that  there  is  basis  for  a formal  charge 
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“The  endless  cycles  of 
documentation,  warnings,  re- 
trainings, and  appeals  in  the 
disciplinary  procedures  punish 
the  managers  and  co-workers  of 
employees  who  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  cope  with  the  daily 
demands  of  a job.” 

- Web  survey 


Table  2:  Grievances  of 
Disciplinary  Suspensions 
Resolved  at  DHR 


Year 

Disciplinary 

Suspension 

2002 

38 

2003 

30 

2004 

32 

Average 

33 

Excludes  grievances  resolved 

at  the  department  level. 

and  the  employee  should  be  disciplined,  the  department  must 
initiate  action  within  timelines  specified  in  the  employee’s  MOU. 

Prior  to  1991  Charter  amendments  which  strengthened  collective 
bargaining,  disciplinary  appeals  were  adjudicated  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  through  the  use  of  a standing  panel  of  hearing 
officers.  Anecdotally,  we  are  told  that  such  appeals  were  processed 
quickly.  Indeed,  Civil  Service  Rules  still  reference  disciplinary 
appeal  procedures,  although  they  have  been  superseded  by 
grievance  procedures  negotiated  through  collective  bargaining. 
Today,  after  a final  disciplinary  action  has  been  imposed, 
employees  and/or  their  union  representative  may  appeal  the  action 
through  the  grievance  arbitration  procedure.  Some  MOUs  only 
allow  the  union  (not  the  employee)  to  grieve  discipline,  and  all 
contracts  state  that  only  the  union  shall  have  the  right  to  request 
arbitration. 

There  are  usually  four  steps  to  the  grievance  procedure,  with  steps 
1 and  2 at  the  department,  and  step  3 at  DHR’s  Employee 
Relations  Division.  Step  4 is  binding  arbitration.  It  often  takes 
months,  if  not  years  before  an  appeal  is  fully  resolved.  While  the 
MOUs  provide  timelines  for  filing  and  responding  to  appeals,  there 
are  no  provisions  requiring  cases  to  be  arbitrated  within  a specific 
timeframe.  Arbitration  hearings  are  often  scheduled  several  months, 
if  not  a year,  beyond  the  final  disciplinary  date. 

All  documents  regarding  sustained  disciplinary  actions  are  placed 
in  the  employee’s  personnel  file,  and  virtually  all  MOUs  have 
provisions  addressing  how  they  are  handled.  Most  building  trade 
and  crafts  MOUs  call  for  the  materials  to  be  sealed,  provided  there 
have  been  no  subsequent  disciplinary  actions.  However,  there  are 
numerous  variations  of  this  provision,  differing  in  the  number  of 
years  a document  must  remain  in  the  file,  whether  the  employee’s 
request  for  removal  is  permissive  or  mandatory,  and  whether  the 
document  will  be  removed  entirely  or  remain  “sealed”  in  the  file. 

Impacts 

The  system  for  administering  discipline  has  proven  to  be 
inadequate  to  both  employees  and  departments.  Current  processes 
are  perceived  to  be  time  and  resource  consuming,  ineffective  and 
demoralizing.  These  are  similar  problems  to  those  highlighted  in 
San  Jose’s  report  on  civil  service  improvement  (San  Jose,  1997). 

While  disciplinary  suspensions  can  be  an  appropriate  tool  to 
address  certain  performance  deficiencies,  using  suspensions  to 
correct  attendance  problems  can  prove  counterproductive. 
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“Too  much  protection  and 
coddling  of  the  slackers  or  as  I 
call  them  the  ‘slickers.’  They 
know  how  to  get  out  of  work. 
Our  system  breeds  mediocrity.’’ 
- employee,  Town  Hall  mtg., 
March  17,  2005 


If  and  when  the  employee  and/or  union  appeals  the  disciplinary 
action,  the  case  must  go  through  several  layers  of  appeal  steps 
before  it  is  heard  before  an  arbitrator.  Once  it  reaches  arbitration, 
the  lack  of  timelines  creates  situations  where  employees,  who 
return  to  the  workplace  after  having  served  their  suspensions,  do 
not  know  the  final  disposition  of  their  discipline  for  months  or 
sometimes  years.  In  2004,  it  took  an  average  of  12.75  months  to 
resolve  suspension  grievances  through  arbitration,  and  an  average 
of  eight  months  to  settle  them. 

Departments  and  employees  alike  are  often  conftised  by  the  lack  of 
consistency  in  how  long  a disciplinary  document  can  remain  in  an 
employee’s  file  and  how  that  document  should  be  handled  upon 
expiration  of  the  time  limits.  A department  may  have  several 
employees  working  side  by  side,  who  are  covered  by  different 
MOUs,  and  are  therefore  governed  by  different  standards 
regarding  discipline-related  documents  in  their  personnel  files. 
Managers  must  apply  different  standards  to  how  long  documents 
remain  in  the  employee’s  file,  and  if  they  must  or  may  be  removed 
or  sealed  after  a certain  time  period.  Sometimes  MOU  language 
that  allows  misconduct  documentation  in  a personnel  file  to  be 
removed  or  sealed  makes  it  difficult  to  sustain  discipline,  despite  a 
pattern  of  substandard  or  inappropriate  workplace  conduct. 


Recommendations 

Recommendation  2h.  Authorize  limited  paid  leaves  of  absence  to 
investigate  serious  allegations  of  misconduct. 

We  believe  that  employees  should  not  suffer  loss  in  pay  during  the 
department’s  investigation  and  departments  should  have  adequate 
time  to  conduct  a fair  and  thorough  investigation  into  any 
allegations  of  serious  wrongdoing  requiring  immediate  removal 
from  the  workplace.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  current  30 
days  of  unpaid  administrative  leave  be  replaced  with  a limited  paid 
administrative  leave.  This  will  allow  departments  to  quickly 
remove  an  employee  from  the  work  place  in  order  to  conduct  its 
investigation.  Keeping  the  employee  on  paid  status  will  remove  the 
punitive  stigma  and  provide  the  department  an  incentive  to  quickly 
conduct  its  investigation. 
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Recommendation  2i.  Introduce  the  use  of  paper  suspensions  for 
attendance  problems. 

Employees  with  attendance  problems  should  not  serve  unpaid 
suspensions,  which  cause  additional  time  away  from  work  and  are 
counterproductive.  Instead,  we  propose  that  they  serve  “paper 
suspensions”  that  carry  the  full  weight  of  an  unpaid  suspension  for 
the  purposes  of  progressive  discipline.  A “paper  suspension”  is  a 
disciplinary  document,  much  like  a written  reprimand,  that  would 
be  placed  in  the  employee’s  personnel  file,  stating  that  the 
employee  has  served  the  equivalent  of  a suspension  of  a specified 
number  of  days. 


Recommendation  2j.  Use  work  plans,  not  discipline,  to  correct 
poor  performance. 

As  one  personnel  officer  has  quipped,  “You  don’t  get  any  smarter 
sitting  at  home,”  a reference  to  the  City’s  tendency  to  suspend 
employees  for  poor  performance.  Suspending  employees  does  little 
to  correct  or  improve  poor  performance.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  managers  address  performance  deficiencies  through  closely 
monitored  work  plans,  rather  than  traditional  discipline. 
Employees  should  be  made  aware  of  performance  issues  and  be 
provided  with  an  opportunity  to  improve  productivity  and  master 
requisite  skills.  The  work  plan  should  set  measurable  goals  and 
results  to  address  specific  areas  of  deficiencies.  If  the  employee 
does  not  demonstrate  sustained  improvement  in  performance,  the 
department  should  be  able  to  separate  them.  This  approach  is  being 
used  at  the  Human  Services  Agency  with  good  results. 


Recommendation  2k.  Expedite  the  disciplinary  process  by 
eliminating  intermediate  grievance  steps,  creating  a citywide  panel 
of  standing  arbitrators,  and  imposing  arbitration  time  limits. 

We  propose  eliminating  the  departmental  review  steps  and 
allowing  the  suspension  and  termination  grievances  to  be  appealed 
directly  to  arbitration  or  hearing  officers.  Eliminating  these  extra 
layers  of  review  benefits  employees,  labor  organizations,  and 
departments  by  bringing  swifter  closure  to  disciplinary  appeals,  to 
the  benefit  of  everyone  involved.  The  system  should  be  structured 
so  that  all  arbitration  hearings  take  place  within  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  final  disciplinary  notice. 


Recommendation  21.  Standardize  timelines  and  conditions  under 
which  disciplinary  actions  are  taken  out  of  the  personnel  file. 

We  propose  a citywide  standard  for  maintaining  discipline-related 
documents  in  an  employee’s  personnel  file.  We  recommend  that 
disciplinary  actions  remain  in  an  employee’s  personnel  file  for 
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“Indefinite  leaves  need  to  be 
addressed.  Person  takes  leave 
for  an  indefinite  amount  of  time 
and  they  retain  seniority  - time 
periods  should  be  defined.  We 
had  an  employee  that  came 
bade  after  15  years  on  leave.” 

- department  personnel  officer, 
DPO  mtg.,  March  4,  2005 


three  years.  Once  three  years  has  lapsed  since  the  date  of  the  most 
current  disciplinary  action  in  the  file  and  the  employee  has  not 
engaged  in  similar  conduct  within  that  period,  that  document  could 
then  become  sealed  in  the  employee’s  personnel  file  and  not  used 
in  future  disciplinary  proceedings. 

2.2.6  Leaves  of  Absence 

Current  System 

Employees  may  be  absent  from  work  for  just  a few  days  or  for 
longer  term  leaves,  and  the  leave  may  be  paid  or  unpaid.  Usage  of 
paid  leave  is  tracked  in  the  City’s  payroll  system,  while  unpaid 
leaves  longer  than  three  weeks  are  tracked  in  the  City’s  personnel 
system,  PeopleSoft. 

The  main  types  of  paid  leave  enjoyed  by  all  employees  are  legal 
holidays,  floating  holidays,  vacation  and  paid  sick  leave,  although 
there  are  numerous  other  types  of  paid  leave.  Table  3 below  shows 
that  the  average  City  employee  earns  between  44  and  54  paid  days 
off  per  year.  If  all  the  leave  granted  were  taken,  an  employee 
would  have  between  17%  and  21%  unproductive  time.  In  FY 
2003-04,  employees  averaged  16.3%  unproductive  paid  time  under 
these  leave  types. 

Table  3.  Paid  Leave  Earned  and  Used 


Paid  Leave  Type 

Typical  Earned 

Average  Used,  FY04 

Days 

% of  Paid  Time 

Legal  Holiday 

11 

4.2% 

3.8% 

Floating  Holiday 

10 

3.8% 

2.8%  | 

Vacation 

10  to  20 

3.8%  to  7.7% 

5.4% 

Paid  sick  leave 

13 

5.0% 

4.3% 

Total 

44  to  54 

17%  to  21% 

16.3% 

Source:  SFStat,  November  5,  2004. 

These  leave  types  are  governed  by  a host  of  rules  in  the  Charter, 
Administrative  Code,  MOUs,  and  Civil  Service  Rules.  Legal 
holidays  and  floating  holidays  are  generally  in  the  MOUS. 
Vacation  accrual  is  referred  to  in  both  the  Charter  and 
Administrative  Code,  however,  the  Charter  vacation  provision  is 
outdated,  as  it  still  references  "days"  instead  of  hours  (confusing 
because  employees  work  “days”  of  8,  10,  and  24  hours  depending 
on  the  operation)  and  an  "annual"  allotment  of  vacation.  Civil 
Service  rules  outline  paid  sick  leave  accrual  rates  and  the  accrual 
cap  of  1,040  hours,  trumped  in  the  case  of  Local  21,  whose  MOU 
has  no  maximum.  Sick  leave  pay  is  different  from  legal  holidays, 
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floating  holidays  and  vacation  in  that  its  use  is  a privilege  that 
should  only  be  requested  and  granted  due  to  illness,  per  the  Civil 
Service  Rules,  Charter  and  Ordinance.  It  is  generally  unplanned, 
and  strongly  correlated  with  overtime  (Controller’s  Office,  2004). 

Managers  and  supervisors  monitor  and  address  attendance 
problems,  such  as  excessive  tardiness  and  absenteeism. 
Departments  may  place  employees  who  abuse  paid  sick  leave  on 
sick  leave  restrictions,  as  provided  for  in  the  Civil  Service  Rules. 
Common  patterns  of  sick  leave  abuse  include  recurring  absence  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  or  calling  in  sick  the  day  before  or  after  a 
scheduled  vacation  or  long  holiday  weekend.  The  City  is  obligated 
to  pay  for  hours  worked,  however,  unexcused  absences  will  be 
unpaid  if  coded  as  such  in  an  employee’s  timesheets. 

There  are  also  numerous  types  of  unpaid  leave.  Table  4 below 
shows  the  main  types  of  unpaid  leave.  As  of  March  31,  2005,  there 
were  442  employees  on  unpaid  leaves  of  absence.  The  average 
length  of  the  leaves  is  twelve  months.  Some  unpaid  leaves,  such  as 
family  care  leave,  are  granted  pursuant  to  federal  and  state  laws 
and  cannot  be  altered  locally.  However,  the  City  does  have  the 
ability  to  reduce  worker’s  compensation-related  leaves  as  much  as 
possible,  by  returning  employees  to  their  jobs  as  soon  as  medically 
allowed.  Currently,  departments  have  their  own  transitional  work 
programs  to  place  injured  employees  in  temporary  modified  duty 
positions  for  a limited  time.  The  duration  of  the  modified  duty 
varies  by  department,  but  is  often  limited  to  90  days. 

Table  4.  Employees  Currently  on  Unpaid  Leave 


Duration 
in  Months 

Type 

| Number  | 

% of  Total 

Average 

Sick  leave  without  pay 

167 

38% 

10 

Workers’  Compensation  Leave 

112 

25% 

20 

Family  Care  Leave 

75 

17% 

7 

Personal  Leave 

60 

14% 

8 

Employee  Organization  Reps. 

9 

2% 

17 

Education 

8 

2% 

11 

Unpaid  Administrative  Leave 

5 

1% 

3 

All  Other 

6 

1% 

28 

Total 

442 

100% 

12 

Source:  PeopleSoft 
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Finally,  employees  may  be  granted  “promotive”  leaves.  Table  5 
below  shows  that  as  of  April  5,  2005,  716  employees  were  on 
promotive  leave,  that  is,  had  taken  leave  from  a permanent  position 
to  accept  an  exempt  or  provisional  position  with  higher  pay  and 
responsibility.  Departments  have  typically  granted  leaves  of 
unlimited  duration  in  order  to  insulate  employees  from  the  risk  of 
taking  exempt  or  provisional  promotions.  The  average  length  of 
promotive  leaves  is  3.6  years.  During  this  period,  departments  may 
backfill  the  vacancy.  However,  if  the  original  employee  abridges 
their  leave,  the  requisition  is  reactivated  and  the  replacement 
worker  is  displaced. 

Table  5.  Employees  Currently  on  Promotive  Leave 


Years  of  Leave  | Number  of  Employees 

<1 

224  ! 

1-2 

120 

2-3 

104  | 

3-4 

94 

4-5 

23 

5-6 

16 

6-7 

16 

7-8 

22 

8-9 

10 

9-10 

6 1 

10+ 

81 

Total  Employees 

716 

Average  Years 

3.6 

Source:  PeopleSoft  j 

Impacts 

The  City  has  granted  legal  holidays,  floating  holidays,  and 
vacation  time  to  employees  and  should  expect  employees  to  use 
this  time  off.  Managers  are  expected  to  schedule  this  time  off  in  a 
way  that  minimizes  operational  effects.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
14%  nonproductive  time  due  to  these  types  of  leaves  is  not 
disruptive  to  operations.  On  the  contrary;  although  the  exact  effect 
is  unknown,  anecdotal  evidence  suggests  the  combination  of 
reduced  staffing  and  increased  number  of  floating  holidays 
negotiated  into  the  MOUs  in  the  past  three  years  has  lengthened 
service  delivery  timelines. 

Sick  leave  abuse  is  a concern  because  it  can  increase  overtime 
costs,  reduce  efficiency,  and  is  unfair  to  those  employees  who 
follow  the  rules  and  shoulder  the  increased  workload  of  those  who 
are  absent.  It  is  difficult  to  know  the  magnitude  of  this  problem. 
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The  fact  that  nonpublic  safety  employees  in  San  Francisco  have  a 
higher  rate  of  sick  pay  usage  compared  to  other  jurisdictions,  4.2% 
versus  3.5%  for  the  largest  ICMA  participating  jurisdictions 
(ICMA,  2003),  may  or  may  not  indicate  inappropriate  use  of  sick 
pay  in  San  Francisco.  At  the  very  least,  however,  it  suggests  that 
departments  should  have  and  enforce  attendance  policies  to  curb 
potential  abuse. 

Unpaid  leaves  of  absence  can  be  disruptive  to  department 
operations,  especially  when  the  department  is  unable  to  backfill  an 
employee  on  long  term  unpaid  leave.  In  departments  with 
minimum  staffing  requirements  and  round  the  clock  operations, 
unpaid  leaves  can  increase  overtime  costs.  Health  benefits  continue 
over  the  course  of  many  leaves. 

As  noted  above,  the  greatest  opportunity  in  this  area  is  to  return 
workers  to  duty  as  soon  as  they  are  medically  able  after  a workers’ 
compensation  injury,  for  the  sake  of  the  employee  as  well  as  the 
employer.  The  longer  employees  remain  on  leave,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  become  disengaged  from  the  workplace  and 
discouraged  from  returning  at  all.  The  City  has  approximately 
4,500  workers’  compensation  claims,  of  which  2,500  involve  lost 
time.  Last  year,  this  lost  time  cost  $10  million  in  temporary 
disability  to  miscellaneous  employees,  $17  million  for  disability 
pay  for  public  safety  personnel,  and  an  unknown  amount  in  related 
overtime. 

Promotive  leaves  are  problematic  for  departments  when  they  want 
to  backfill  the  employee  on  leave  and  must  appeal  to  the  Mayor 
and  Controller  for  a replacement  requisition.  They  are  also 
problematic  in  layoff  scenarios,  when  the  employee  on  leave 
bumps  an  active  employee  and  the  department  is  left  with  no  one 
do  to  the  work.  Some  have  called  for  limiting  promotive  leaves 
subject  to  an  agreement  between  the  employee  and  appointing 
authority.  While  we  do  not  have  a recommendation  at  this  time,  we 
do  believe  this  issue  should  be  considered  further  in  order  to 
minimize  the  disruptiveness  of  promotive  leaves  of  absence. 

Recommendations 

| Recommendation  2m.  Set  and  enforce  attendance  standards.  | 

Departments  should  create  and  enforce  attendance  policies  to 
address  sick  pay  abuse  and  unexcused  absenteeism.  This  should 
include  not  paying  for  hours  where  an  employee  is  absent  without 
leave.  Employees  violating  attendance  policies  should  be  subject  to 
paper  suspensions  as  discussed  in  recommendation  2i. 
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Recommendation  2n.  Consolidate  paid  leave  types  into  general 

paid  time  off. 

The  issue  of  sick  pay  abuse  could  also  be  addressed  by  combining 
the  main  paid  leave  types  into  a single  category  of  paid  time  off, 
which  employees  could  use  according  to  their  own  needs  and 
preferences.  Paid  time  off  could  include  any  combination  of  leave 
types,  though  it  generally  includes  at  least  sick  and  vacation  pay. 
The  amount  of  paid  time  off  could  be  based  on  years  of  service, 
and  some  portion  of  it  could  be  cashed  out  at  separation,  with  a cap 
on  the  total  amount  an  employee  can  cash  out.  Any  paid  time  off 
provision  should  specify  hours  of  leave  rather  than  days.  (ICMA, 
2003). 


Recommendation  2o.  Develop  a citywide  return  to  work  program 
to  return  injured  employees  to  work  more  quickly. 

A citywide  temporary  transitional  work  program  would  allow 
placement  of  injured  employees  in  temporary  work  outside  of  the 
employee’s  department.  The  inventory  of  available  work  increases 
as  there  are  more  departments  in  the  program,  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  finding  a temporary  placement  for  an  injured 
employee.  The  assignments  would  have  to  be  of  a nature  that  they 
would  not  require  an  extensive  learning  period.  In  addition  to,  or  in 
lieu  of,  actual  work  assignments,  the  City  can  require  injured 
employees  to  attend  training  courses  offered  by  the  City  or  other 
entities.  Management  of  a citywide  program  would  need  to  be 
centralized,  with  a central  list  of  work  and  training  opportunities,  a 
single  time  limit  for  transitional  work,  and  a central  facilitator  of 
interdepartmental  contacts.  Implementation  would  require  a 
dedicated  staff  person,  as  well  as  cooperating  with  labor 
organizations  to  allow  temporary  placements  across  bargaining 
units. 
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2 Detailed  Recommendations 


Among  current 
employees,  4,043  or 
approximately  18%  of  the 
workforce,  have  at  least 
50  years  of  age  and  20 
years  of  service  and  are 
likely  to  retire  within  the 
next  10  years. 


2.3  SEPARATION 

Goal:  To  minimize  the  disruption  to  employees  and  departments 
caused  by  separations. 

Problem  statement:  Employees  may  separate  from  City 

employment  either  voluntarily,  due  to  retirement  or  other  job 
opportunities,  or  involuntarily,  through  layoffs  caused  by  lack  of 
funds  or  lack  of  work  or  terminations  for  disciplinary  reasons.  No 
matter  the  reason,  disruptions  are  inherent  to  separations.  However, 
the  City  does  not  have  adequate  plans  to  mitigate  these  disruptions. 

Over  the  next  several  years,  the  City  will  face  a loss  of  knowledge 
and  skills  as  a large  number  of  our  employees  begin  to  reach 
retirement  age.  We  have  not  yet  begun  to  plan  for  this.  In  addition, 
as  our  recent  layoff  experiences  have  demonstrated,  the  City’s 
system  of  layoffs  and  bumping  disrupts  departments  and 
employees  that  were  not  initially  involved  in  layoffs.  Our  method 
of  determining  seniority  aggravates  the  disruptions  to  employees 
caused  by  bumping. 

2.3.1  Succession  Planning 

Succession  planning  involves  analyzing  workforce  demographics 
and  trends  in  attrition,  and  projecting  future  attrition,  hiring,  and 
promotional  patterns.  Using  these  data,  organizations  then  develop 
strategies  for  preparing  existing  employees  to  fill  vacancies, 
recruiting  new  workers,  and  transferring  or  capturing  knowledge 
from  retiring  workers. 

Current  System 

The  nation  is  experiencing  dramatic  changes  in  workforce 
demographics.  Data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  other 
sources  (Government  Performance  Project,  2000)  reveal  that  the  so 
called  “Baby  Boomers”  have  aged  and  are  projected  to  retire  in 
record  numbers.  The  76  million  people  bom  between  1946 
andl964  are  now  41  to  59  years  of  age.  It  is  projected  that  54%  of 
workers  aged  45  or  older  will  leave  their  occupation  between  1998 
and  2008. 

Making  these  demographics  a problem  is  that  the  replacement 
workforce  is  growing  at  a much  slower  rate.  While  the  civilian 
workforce  increased  by  126%  between  1950  and  2000,  it  is 
projected  to  increase  by  only  36%  between  2000  and  2050  (Purcell, 
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2000).  And  while  there  were  76  million  baby  boomers;  there  are 
only  40  million  “Generation  Xers.” 

All  public  jurisdictions  face  this  challenge  of  ensuring  continuity 
of  service  and  transfer  of  knowledge  when  a large  number  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  experienced  employees,  especially  those 
in  supervisory  and  management  positions,  are  due  to  retire 
(Government  Performance  Project,  2000).  Leadership  skills  at 
these  and  department  head  levels  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  crucial  skill  set  to  develop  (Hayes,  2004).  While  leaders  at  all 
levels  of  government  are  generally  aware  of  the  upcoming 
challenge,  many  lack  workforce  plans.  A recent  nationwide  survey 
of  states,  counties,  and  cities  showed  the  four  most  common 
barriers  to  preparing  a workforce  plan  (in  descending  order)  were 
preoccupation  with  short-term  activities,  insufficient  staffing,  lack 
of  funding,  and  lack  of  executive  support  (Johnston,  2004). 

In  2003,  DHR  began  a comprehensive  effort  to  analyze  the  risk  of 
impending  retirements  and  identify  the  areas  where  the  City  would 
need  to  focus  its  recruitment,  hiring,  retention,  and  training  efforts. 
Staff  collected  data  from  departments  on  the  competencies  of 
current  managerial  staff  and  future  needs.  Unfortunately,  this 
project  was  cut  short  due  to  other  operational  needs. 

As  of  spring  2005,  San  Francisco’s  workforce  demographics  show 
that  the  average  age  of  City  employees  is  47,  and  43%  are  50  or 
older.  The  average  age  for  a manager  or  executive  is  50,  and  59% 
are  50  or  older.  Figure  4 shows  the  age  of  the  City’s  workforce 
graphically. 

Figure  4.  Age  of  Current  Employees 
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Table  6.  Age  at  Hire, 
By  Decade 


Decade  | 

Age 

1960s 

23.9 

1970s 

26.6 

1980s 

31.2 

1990s 

35.9 

2000+ 

37.5 

This  trend  is  further  revealed  in  the  average  age  of  new  workers. 
Table  6 shows  the  average  age  of  employees  when  appointed  to 
City  service  (includes  sworn  personnel  who  are  typically  younger). 

Retirement  eligibility  is  a function  of  age  and  service. 
Miscellaneous  employees  are  eligible  to  retire  once  they  complete 
at  least  20  years  of  service  and  reach  the  age  of  50,  or  complete  10 
years  of  service  and  reach  the  age  of  60.  Since  many  workers  have 
participated  in  other  defined  contribution  or  defined  benefit  plans, 
calculating  years  of  service  to  accurately  project  retirement  rates  is 
difficult.  In  FY  2003-04,  a total  of  845  employees  retired. 
Excluding  disability  retirements,  early  retirements,  and  Police  and 
Fire  retirements,  630  employees  with  an  average  age  of  60.2  years 
retired.  Miscellaneous  employees  appear  to  be  retiring  at  the  age 
where  they  can  receive  the  maximum  2%  benefit.  [See  Appendix  I: 
FY  2003-04  Separations  from  City  Service]. 

Among  current  employees,  4,043  or  approximately  18%  of  the 
workforce,  have  at  least  50  years  of  age  and  20  years  of  service 
and  are  likely  to  retire  within  the  next  10  years.  To  fully 
understand  the  effect  of  retirements  we  need  to  figure  in  the  influx 
of  new  workers  into  our  system,  which  would  be  reflected  in 
workforce  and  succession  planning  efforts.  The  risk  of  high 
retirement  rates  varies  by  department.  [See  Appendix  H: 
Retirement  Risk]. 

Impacts 

Most  of  the  recommendations  in  this  paper  relating  to  recruitment, 
assessment,  classification,  training,  and  compensation  support  the 
goal  of  better  succession  planning  and  management. 

Demographic  changes . will  have  a profound  impact  on  San 
Francisco.  Although  not  possible  to  predict,  the  following 
outcomes  seem  likely: 

• The  departure  of  our  most  experienced  workers,  many  in 
leadership  roles,  will  create  a vacuum  of  organizational 
knowledge. 

• Recruitment  of  the  best  applicants  will  be  more  competitive, 
particularly  with  the  private  sector  which  can  hire  more 
efficiently  and  offer  more  financial  incentives. 

• Retirement  and  health  care  costs  will  increase  and  these 
systems  will  be  sustained  by  a smaller  number  of  workers. 
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Recommendations 


Recommendation  3a.  Establish  a citywide  task  force  to  aid  in 
succession  planning  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Mayor  and 

Board  of  Supervisors. 

DHR  embarked  on  a Workforce  and  Succession  Project  two  years 
ago.  The  project  team  discussed  retirement  risk  figures  with 
departments  and  collected  data  on  core  management  competencies 
that  would  need  to  be  developed  over  the  next  few  years.  They 
developed  a tool  to  assist  departments  in  identifying  key  issues  and 
creating  workforce  action  plans.  However,  the  team  was  redirected 
and  the  data  were  not  analyzed  due  to  a lack  of  staff. 


Recommendation  3b.  Provide  an  incentive  for  employees  to 
remain  with  the  City  longer  by  offering  an  improved  retirement 
benefit  at  a later  age. 

A full  discussion  of  benefits  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  In 
brief,  however,  while  we  think  an  improved  retirement  benefit 
could  keep  City  employees  working  longer,  we  recognize  such  a 
recommendation  has  profound  budgetary  implications.  In  FY 
2005-06,  the  City’s  employer  contribution  to  the  Retirement  Plan, 
given  current  benefits,  will  be  6.58%  of  a salary  budget  estimated 
to  be  $1.68  billion.  The  contribution  will  be  close  to  $111  million. 
The  contribution  is  projected  to  increase  by  2%  the  following  year. 
In  addition  to  this  cost,  the  City  will  pay,  in  FY  2005-06,  $95.2 
million  for  retiree  health  benefits.  Over  the  past  four  years,  retiree 
health  benefit  costs  have  been  increasing  by  $ 1 0 - 20  million  each 
year.  To  make  a retirement  benefit  improvement  feasible,  we 
recommend  that  the  City  and  interested  labor  unions  explore  ways 
to  offset  new  benefit  costs.  Possible  offsets  could  include 
increasing  the  years  of  service  needed  to  qualify  for  retiree  health 
benefits,  lowering  City  costs  for  retiree  dependents,  pre-funding  a 
portion  of  future  retiree  health  liabilities,  and  continued  employee 
payment  of  mandatory  retirement  contributions. 

2.3.2  Seniority 

Current  System 

Seniority  is  a complex  and  often  misunderstood  concept.  Seniority 
determines  the  order  in  which  employees  are  laid  off  and  returned 
to  work.  It  is  also  used  in  bidding  for  shifts  and  vacation  slots  and 
considered  in  reassignment  opportunities. 

Before  candidates  are  hired  into  permanent  positions,  their  names 
are  sent  (or  referred)  through  a certification  process  from  an 
eligible  list.  In  practice,  the  terms  certification  and  referral  are 
often  used  interchangeably.  In  San  Francisco,  the  date  on  which 


the  list  of  names  of  candidates  was  created  and  sent  (or  referred) 
by  DHR  to  the  department  becomes  the  seniority  date  of  any  of 
those  candidates  who  are  hired. 

The  City  then  has  a series  of  procedures  outlined  in  Civil  Service 
Rules  to  determine  seniority  in  the  event  that  employees  have  the 
same  certification  date.  The  first  tie  breaker  used  is  the  individual’s 
original  rank  on  the  eligible  list.  For  example,  an  employee  who 
ranked  third  on  the  list  may  be  hired  first.  Fifteen  days  later,  a 
second  employee,  with  the  same  certification  date,  who  ranked 
first  on  the  list,  is  hired.  The  second  employee  will  always  have 
more  seniority  than  the  first  because  of  his  or  her  higher  rank  on 
the  eligible  list.  If  employees  come  from  two  separate  eligible  lists 
for  the  same  classification,  the  earlier  list  takes  precedence. 

If  individuals  have  the  same  score  and  therefore  the  same  rank  on 
the  list,  the  next  tie  breaker  is  permanent  continuous  time  in  the 
classification,  which  is  defined  as  the  original  start  work  date  in  the 
classification,  regardless  of  the  department. 

If  there  is  still  a tie,  the  start  work  date  for  the  employee  in  any 
permanent  class  is  used.  And  if  the  tie  is  still  not  resolved,  ten 
random  numbers  are  drawn  and  compared  to  the  last  digit  in  the 
employee’s  social  security  number.  Based  on  the  random  draw, 
seniority  tie-breaking  is  established. 

Seniority  is  thus  a specific  date  that  is  not  tied  to  time  worked  in 
the  class.  Leaves  of  absence  are  not  subtracted  from  the  seniority 
date.  The  same  is  true  when  an  employee  is  promoted  to  an  exempt 
or  provisional  appointment;  the  employee’s  seniority  date  in  their 
original  classification  does  not  change  while  they  are  on  leave  to 
fill  the  exempt  or  provisional  position.  An  employee  who  has 
worked  in  multiple  classifications  during  his  or  her  tenure  with  the 
City  has  seniority  dates  for  each  permanent  job. 

San  Francisco  may  be  the  only  jurisdiction  that  uses  date  of 
certification  to  determine  seniority.  In  a recent  informal  survey  of 
local  jurisdictions,  all  reported  start  work  date  as  the  means  of 
determining  seniority.  [See  Appendix  G:  Survey  of  Seniority  and 
Layoff  Provisions] . 

Impacts 

The  existing  seniority  system  can  lead  to  outcomes  that  many 
consider  unfair.  For  example,  an  employee  working  for  the  City  for 
four  years  but  on  personal  leave  for  the  last  two  years  has  seniority 
over  a coworker  with  three  and  one-half  years  of  perfect 
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attendance.  Except  in  those  cases  where  employees  are  terminated, 
there  is  no  relation  between  job  performance  and  seniority 
calculations.  So  an  employee  with  performance  problems  will 
displace  a stellar  employee  with  one  month  less  seniority. 

Consider  the  seniority  calculations  of  three  employees  shown  in 
the  timeline  (Figure  5)  below.  Each  had  a permanent  appointment 
as  1824  Principal  Administrative  Analyst  in  three  different 
departments: 

Davis  worked  for  two  years  in  the  class  and  then  promoted  to  an 
exempt  classification.  Jones  worked  for  five  years  in  the  class  with 
near  perfect  attendance.  Smith  was  granted  one  year  educational 
leave  to  pursue  a graduate  degree,  returned  to  work,  and  then  had 
a two  year  medical  leave.  Layoffs  occur  in  year  ten  and  all  three 
employees  lose  their  jobs  and  are  placed  on  the  holdover  roster.  A 
month  later,  a Principal  Administrative  Analyst  vacancy  occurs  in 
a fourth  department.  In  the  current  seniority  system,  Davis  has  the 
earliest  certification  date  in  the  class  and  would  therefore  be  the 
first  to  return  to  work,  even  though  he  worked  in  the  class  for  only 
two  years.  Smith  worked  for  four  years,  but  since  leaves  are  not 
subtracted,  he  has  six  years  of  seniority  and  would  return  to  work 
next.  Jones,  the  employee  with  the  longest  time  worked  in  this  class, 
would  be  last  to  return  to  work. 


Figure  5.  Sample  Seniority  Calculation 
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Recommendations 


Recommendation  3c.  Effective  July  1,  2006,  base  seniority  for 
layoff  purposes  on  citywide  time  worked  in  class  for  all  employees 
and  utilize  citywide  seniority  to  determine  the  layoff  order  within  a 

department. 

Actual  time  worked  in  a class  should  be  used  to  determine 
seniority.  The  employee’s  start  work  date  in  his  or  her  current 
classification  should  be  used  to  determine  the  basis  of  seniority. 
Except  as  legally  required,  unpaid  leave  should  not  count  toward 
seniority.  If  an  employee  leaves  a permanent  job  appointment  to 
work  in  an  exempt  position,  the  time  while  in  the  exempt  position 
should  not  accrue  to  their  seniority  in  the  permanent  job  class. 

This  recommendation  is  intended  to  fully  recognize  an  employee’s 
citywide  seniority  in  a classification.  Layoffs  would  continue  to  be 
treated  separately  under  each  appointing  officer,  except  that 
determination  of  the  least  senior  employee  in  a classification  in  a 
department  would  be  based  on  citywide  seniority  in  that  class. 

For  example.  Employee  A was  hired  permanently  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  (DPW)  in  class  1426  and  has  a 
seniority  date  of  January  1,  1995.  Employee  A transferred  from 
DPW  to  the  Department  of  Public  Health  (DPH)  on  July  1,  2003. 
Employee  A would  have  a citywide  seniority  date  in  class  1 426  of 
January  1,  1995,  and  a departmental  seniority  date  at  DPH  of  July 
1,  2003.  If  DPH  decided  to  lay  off  one  1426,  it  would  have  to  use 
Employee  A’s  citywide  seniority  date  to  determine  the  least  senior 
employee  in  the  class  in  the  department  to  be  laid  off.  Ultimately, 
employee  A may  be  more  senior  to  an  employee  who  was  hired  in 
the  department  after  July  1,  2003. 

2.3.3  Layoffs  and  Bumping 

Current  System 

The  City’s  layoff  process  is  regulated  by  over  fifteen  Civil  Service 
rules,  including  the  reasons  for  which  an  appointing  officer  may 
lay  off  an  employee.  If  there  is  a lack  of  funds,  a position  has  been 
deleted  from  a department’s  budget,  grant  or  project  funds  have 
been  expended,  or  position  funding  has  been  exhausted.  There  is  a 
lack  of  work  if  a project  has  been  completed  or  the  work 
performed  is  no  longer  needed.  Finally,  there  can  be  retrenchment 
if  a position  is  eliminated  in  anticipation  of  a funding  shortage. 

The  identification  of  the  specific  employee  to  be  laid  off  in  a 
classification  within  the  department  is  strictly  guided  by  Civil 
Service  Rules.  Employees  are  laid  off  by  inverse  seniority  in  a 


Employees  who  are  laid 
off  can  receive  as  much 
as  60  days  notice  of  their 
layoff,  depending  on  their 
union’s  MOU.  Employees 
who  are  bumped, 
however,  may  receive 
notice  the  day  before 
they  are  displaced... 


classification  in  a department,  in  the  following  order  of  absolute 
priority  of  employment  status: 

■ Provisional  employees 

■ Temporary  employees  from  an  eligible  list 

■ Probationary  employees 

■ Permanent  employees 

[Refer  to  Section  2.3.2  for  a discussion  of  seniority]. 

Once  the  least  senior  employee  in  the  appropriate  employee  status 
within  a classification  in  the  department  is  identified  for  layoff,  the 
current  Civil  Service  rules  provide  strict  return  to  work  processes 
to  ensure  that  the  most  senior  of  those  laid  off  in  a classification 
are  provided  first  opportunities,  if  any,  to  return  to  work. 

All  permanent  and  probationary  employees  who  are  laid  off  are 
placed  on  a holdover  roster  in  rank  order  of  seniority  date.  The 
rules  require  that  holdovers  be  returned  to  work  to  in  this  order. 
Individuals  remain  on  the  holdover  roster  five  years  from  the  date 
of  the  layoff,  and  have  preference  for  appointments  over 
individuals  on  eligible  lists,  employees  requesting  transfers, 
reinstatements,  and  reappointments.  During  the  five  year  period, 
all  holdovers  are  eligible  to  receive  health  benefit  premiums  paid 
by  the  City. 

Described  as  one  of  the  most  disruptive  outcomes  of  the  City’s 
layoff  process,  permanent  holdovers  in  classes  with  citywide 
seniority  are  entitled  to  displace  or  “bump”  the  least  senior 
permanent  employee  in  that  class  in  the  City.  If  the  employee  who 
is  bumped  has  permanent  rights  to  another  class,  they  may 
reinstate  to  that  class,  possibly  bumping  yet  another  employee  who 
is  least  senior.  If  the  displaced  employee  is  the  most  junior 
permanent  employee  and  has  no  prior  permanent  appointment, 
he/she  remains  on  the  holdover  roster. 

Employees  who  are  laid  off  can  receive  as  much  as  60  days  notice 
of  their  layoff,  depending  on  their  union’s  MOU.  Employees  who 
are  bumped,  however,  may  receive  notice  the  day  before  they  are 
displaced,  although  it  is  the  practice  of  DHR  to  provide  as  much 
notice  as  possible.  In  situations  that  result  in  multiple  bumps,  short 
notices  may  be  out  of  DHR’s  control. 

As  shown  in  Table  7 below,  of  the  294  layoffs  that  occurred  in 
fiscal  year  2003-2004,  95  of  the  layoffs  resulted  in  displacements 
of  other  employees.  Those  95  layoffs  ultimately  affected  a total  of 
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226  employees,  forcing  many  into  new  jobs  with  different 
departments. 


Table  7.  Number  of  Employees  Affected  by  Layoffs 
in  FY2003-04 


Given  294  Initial  Layoffs: 

No.  of 
Employees 
Affected 

Layoffs  Involving  Bumps 

67  layoffs  involving  one  bump 

134 

21  layoffs  involving  two  bumps 

63 

6 layoffs  involving  three  bumps 

24 

1 layoff  involving  four  bumps 

5 

95  Layoffs  Involving  Bumps 

226 

199  Layoffs  involving  only  initial  employee 

199 

294  Total  Layoffs 

Source:  DHR  FY  2004  Layoff  Database 

425 

Citywide  bumping  has  the  potential  of  profound  operational  effects 
on  departments,  particularly  where  layoffs  were  not  planned.  A 
complex  process  of  Exceptions  to  the  Order  of  Layoffs  (EOLs)  has 
been  established  to  identify  position  specific  special  conditions  and 
qualifications  required  for  an  employee  to  perform  job  duties. 
These  EOLs  provide  a mechanism  for  the  continued  employment 
for  the  least  senior  employee  in  a class  with  a special  condition  or 
qualification  if  there  are  no  senior  employees  who  possess  the 
requisite  qualification(s). 

One  way  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  layoffs  to  employees  is  to 
offer  severance  payments.  The  MOUs  with  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union  (SEIU)  Locals  250,  535  and  790  and  Local 
790  Staff  Nurses  provide  severance  pay  of  two  weeks’  pay  for 
each  year  of  service.  Employees  who  accept  severance  payments 
forfeit  all  holdover  rights.  The  Unrepresented  Employees’ 
Ordinance  offers  laid  off  employees  with  ten  or  more  years  of 
continuous  service  the  option  of  receiving  one  month’s  severance 
pay  in  exchange  for  future  holdover  rights. 

Some  labor  agreements  recognize  that  exempt  employees  do  not 
have  such  civil  service  protections  and  offer  severance  pay  when 
these  employees  are  released  from  employment.  For  example,  the 
District  Attorney  Investigators’  agreement  offers  severance  to 
employees  who  have  completed  five  or  more  years  of  service. 
Employees  represented  by  the  Municipal  Executives’  Association 
(MEA)  offers  severance  payment  to  exempt  employees  with  ten  or 
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more  years  of  service  if  they  are  involuntarily  removed  or  released 
from  City  employment.  The  most  generous  severance  payment  is 
in  the  Municipal  Attorneys’  Association  (MAA)  agreement,  which 
offers  involuntarily  removed  or  released  attorneys  one  week  of  pay 
for  each  of  year  of  service,  and  two  weeks’  pay  for  each  year  of 
service  in  excess  of  ten  years  if  the  attorney  has  more  than  twenty 
years  of  City  service. 

Impacts 

Budget  pressures  may  require  a department  to  reduce  services  and 
lay  off  employees.  However,  the  citywide  effects  of  a department’s 
decision  are  problematic. 

Interdepartmental  bumping  negatively  affects  departments  and 
their  staff  even  if  they  had  no  layoffs.  When  a laid  off  employee 
bumps  into  a department,  the  department  loses  a trained  and 
experienced  employee  and  receives  an  employee  who  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  its  services  and  responsibilities.  Sometimes, 
working  employees  are  displaced  by  employees  on  leave  or 
otherwise  unable  to  perform  the  functions  of  their  new  job,  forcing 
the  department’s  depleted  staff  to  absorb  lost  workload.  Desperate 
to  avoid  losing  a highly  valued  employee,  departments  will  often 
place  special  conditions  on  positions,  sometimes  misusing  the  EOL 
process. 

Few  employees  understand  seniority  calculations  and  rights, 
leading  to  an  appearance  of  inconsistency  and  unfairness. 
Departments  and  policymakers  can  take  numerous  actions  that  can 
cause  the  cascading  transactions  from  one  layoff  to  be  cancelled, 
only  to  start  a chain  of  events  in  another  area.  Often,  the 
anticipated  results  of  a layoff  and  bumping  cause  departments  to 
rescind  layoffs,  cancel  an  approved  requisition  to  fill  a vacant 
position,  create  a new  requisition  to  secure  a position  for  a laid  off 
employee,  or,  ultimately  release  a recently  placed  employee  from 
probation. 

Recommendations 

Recommendation  3d.  Eliminate  interdepartmental  bumping  for 

managers. 

At  some  level  in  each  organization,  the  disruption  caused  by 
bumping  - to  affected  employees  and  to  organizational  mission  -- 
outweighs  the  benefit.  Specifically,  managers  in  the  City,  most 
universally  possess  unique  or  highly  specialized  skills  and 
experience  specific  to  their  jobs  within  their  respective 
departments.  Often,  it  is  the  unique  combination  of  these  skills 
and  experiences  that  makes  a manager’s  background  important  to  a 
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department’s  program.  Given  this,  their  turnover  and  transition 
(due  to  bumping)  is  typically  most  challenging  for  an  organization 
to  absorb. 

For  example,  a Finance  Manager  IV  (Employee  A)  who  has 
expertise  in  federal  grant  programs  working  in  the  social  services 
environment,  is  bumped  by  a more  senior  Finance  Manager  IV 
(Employee  B).  Employee  B also  has  experience  in  federal  grants, 
but  her  focus  has  been  in  transportation  programs.  While  both 
employees  share  experiences  in  federal  grants,  the  specific 
expertise  required  for  successful  grant  identification,  application, 
and  management  within  the  defined  industries  are  really  not 
interchangeable.  Employee  A is  bumped  out  of  the  system  and 
Employee  B is  working  in  an  unfamiliar  industry.  Given  this,  the 
result  of  the  bumping  ultimately  impacts  both  the  operations  and 
the  employees. 


Recommendation  3e.  Effective  July  1,  2006,  protect  employees 
with  more  than  five  years  of  citywide  seniority  in  a classification 

from  displacement. 

This  recommendation  is  intended  to  fully  recognize  an  employee’s 
citywide  seniority  in  a classification.  Layoffs  would  continue  to  be 
treated  separately  under  each  appointing  officer,  except  that 
determination  of  the  least  senior  employee  in  a classification  in  a 
department  would  be  based  on  citywide  seniority  in  that  class. 

Permanent  employees  with  a minimum  of  five  years  of  citywide 
seniority  in  a classification  would  be  protected  from  any 
displacement  resulting  from  a layoff.  Any  permanent  employee 
laid  off  would  still  displace  other  probationary  or  provisional 
employees  in  the  same  class  with  less  than  five  years  of  citywide 
seniority  in  the  class. 

| Recommendation  3f.  Audit  and  verify  special  conditions.  ~ 

Special  condition  requests  from  departments  are  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Human  Resources.  Over  the 
duration  of  an  employee’s  tenure  in  the  department  and  class,  the 
need  for  special  conditions  and  qualification  may  change.  This 
recommendation  would  establish  an  audit  program  to  consistently 
verify  the  ongoing  need  for  a special  condition  or  qualification  for 
existing  positions.  In  addition,  all  future  requests  for  special 
conditions  or  qualification  will  be  required  to  be  included  on 
position  announcements  as  position-specific  minimum 
qualifications. 
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Recommendation  3g.  Limit  holdover  rosters  to  two  years. 

Holdover  rosters  are  a type  of  hiring  list  (eligible  list)  used  to 
return  a laid  off  employee  back  to  work.  Currently,  holdover 
rosters  are  active  for  five  years,  while  typical  hiring  lists  are 
limited  by  Civil  Service  Rules  to  two  years.  Given  this,  holdover 
rosters  have  a duration  of  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  duration 
of  the  typical  hiring  list  No  other  jurisdiction  we  researched  has 
such  a system. 

In  addition,  during  the  five  year  duration,  all  vacant  positions  in 
the  class  must  be  filled  by  individuals,  in  rank  order  of  seniority  on 
the  holdover  roster.  This  process  eliminates  all  discretion  of  the 
appointing  officer  in  the  hiring  decision. 

We  recommend  reducing  the  amount  of  time  an  employee  can 
remain  on  a holdover  list  from  five  to  two  years.  We  also 
recommend  removing  individuals  from  a holdover  roster  once  they 
are  offered  a placement  opportunity.  At  present  a holdover  is 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  list  for  five  full  years  - often  collecting 
full  health  benefits  - even  if  they  refuse  an  offer  of  employment. 
[See  Appendix  G:  Survey  of  Seniority  and  Layoff  Provisions]. 


Recommendation  3h.  Negotiate  severance  packages. 

We  recommend  that  the  City  explore  greater  use  of  severance  as  a 
tool  in  layoffs  and  involuntary  separations  of  exempt  employees. 
Separating  employees  can  disrupt  the  work  place  and  lower  the 
morale  of  those  who  remain.  By  offering  severance,  separated 
employees  receive  some  recognition  of  services  rendered  and 
remaining  employees  witness  how  the  employer  treats  those  who 
are  laid  off.  In  addition,  the  SEIU  model  of  paying  severance  in 
lieu  of  holdover  rights  could  reduce  the  administrative  burden  and 
costs  of  maintaining  holdover  rosters. 


Table  8:  Termination 
Grievances  Resolved  at  DHR 


Year 

1 Termination 

2002 

15 

2003 

19 

2004 

4 

Average 

13 

Exclude  grievances  resolved 
at  the  department  level. 


2.3.4  Termination 

Current  System 

Appointing  officers  may  terminate  employees  either  after 
exhausting  the  progressive  discipline  route  or  if  the  offense  was  so 
egregious  as  to  warrant  immediate  termination.  Termination  is 
sometimes  the  final  step  in  the  discipline  process.  See  2.2.5: 
Discipline,  for  further  details.  Depending  on  the  labor  agreement, 
either  the  terminated  employee  and/or  his  union  representative  may 
appeal  terminations  through  the  grievance  arbitration  procedure  of 
the  respective  collective  bargaining  agreement. 
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“It’s  difficult  to  fire  someone 
even  if  they’ve  done  something 
wrong.  You  can’t  get  rid  of  bad 
apples  because  it  takes  so  long. 
Our  inability  or  lack  of  action  in 
addressing  discipline  problems 
hurts  the  morale  of  all  the  other 
employees.” 

- department  personnel  officer, 
DPO  meeting,  March  4,  2005 


Impacts 

Because  the  discipline  process  is  part  and  parcel  of  any  termination 
procedure,  common  complaints  about  termination  are  similar  to  the 
complaints  about  discipline  - they  take  too  long  and  are  too 
cumbersome,  with  the  related  problem  that  they  are  poorly 
understood  and  used  inconsistently.  When  terminations  are  grieved, 
a common  solution  is  to  use  arbitrators  who  are  familiar  with  local 
labor  agreements  to  provide  expedited  arbitrations  so  decisions  can 
be  made  immediately  (Selden,  2001).  Termination  cases  that  are 
not  resolved  quickly  can  seriously  disrupt  the  work  environment 
for  employees.  Long  and  uncertain  timelines  can  create  an 
incentive  to  deal  with  serious  behavioral  problems  in  ineffective 
ways,  such  as  moving  the  employee  to  a different  work  location  or 
separating  them  through  the  layoff  process. 

In  San  Francisco,  as  with  suspension  grievances,  there  are  no 
specific  timelines  by  which  a termination  appeal  must  be  arbitrated. 
Often  terminated  employees  do  not  have  their  cases  heard  until 
more  than  a year  has  lapsed  since  the  date  of  their  termination.  In 
termination  cases,  the  lack  of  timelines  often  causes  a department’s 
potential  back  pay  liability  to  toll  in  excess  of  one  year,  if  not  two. 
Of  the  termination  grievances  filed  with  DHR  in  2004,  one  took 
8.5  months  to  settle  after  the  final  notice  of  termination  (one  was 
not  pursued,  and  another  has  yet  to  arbitrated  after  9 months). 


Recommendations 

Recommendation  3i.  Expedite  the  termination  process  by 
eliminating  intermediate  grievance  steps,  creating  a citywide  panel 
of  standing  arbitrators,  and  imposing  arbitration  time  limits. 

Similar  to  the  recommendation  on  expediting  discipline  appeal 
procedures  for  suspensions,  we  recommend  eliminating 
intermediate  grievance  steps  and  requiring  that  arbitration  hearings 
for  termination  appeals  take  place  within  90  days  of  the  final 
termination  notice.  If  the  employer  is  not  prepared  for  the  hearing, 
the  termination  charge  is  dismissed.  If  the  employee  is  not 
prepared  for  the  hearing,  the  appeal  is  waived.  As  with  our 
recommendation  on  suspension  grievances,  arbitrators  will  be 
selected  from  a citywide  panel  of  9 arbitrators,  to  be  determined  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  City  and  labor.  If  the  selected 
arbitrator  is  not  able  to  hear  the  case  within  the  90  calendar  day 
timeframe,  the  parties  will  move  to  the  last  name  stricken  from  the 
list  and  solicit  dates  from  that  arbitrator.  This  process  shall 
continue  until  the  parties  are  able  to  schedule  an  arbitration  hearing 
within  the  timeframe. 
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2 Detailed  Recommendations 


In  1900,  San  Francisco 
voters  created  the 
Civil  Service  Commission 
to  administer  the 
City’s  merit  system  to 
hire  employees  based  on 
“fitness  and  fairness’’ 
rather  than 
political  affiliation. 


2.4  GOVERNANCE 

Goal:  To  make  personnel  administration  more  functional  by 
simplifying  and  harmonizing  overlapping  rules,  regulations  and 
responsibilities  into  a more  cohesive  system. 

Problem  Statement:  The  accumulated  structures  that  make  up  the 
City’s  personnel  system  create  obstacles  to  effective  governance 
and  administration.  Divided  authority  and  overlapping  jurisdiction 
between  departments  responsible  for  personnel  administration;  a 
patchwork  of  rules  and  regulations;  and  challenging  budget 
controls  result  in  a personnel  system  that  is  perceived  as  confusing, 
unresponsive,  and  lacking  accountability. 

Current  System 

In  1900,  San  Francisco  voters  created  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  administer  the  City’s  merit  system  to  hire 
employees  based  on  “fitness  and  fairness”  rather  than  political 
affiliation.  Over  the  decades  the  Commission’s  scope  of  activity 
expanded  beyond  testing  to  include  rulemaking  and  adjudication  of 
all  merit  system  functions,  including  position  classification, 
appointments,  probationary  periods,  leaves  of  absence,  layoffs,  and 
other  topics.  [See  Appendix  C:  History  of  San  Francisco’s  Civil 
Service  System]. 

In  1968,  the  California  legislature  adopted  the  Meyers-Milias- 
Brown  Act,  giving  local  government  employees  the  right  to 
unionize  and  obligating  employers  to  meet  and  confer  with  unions 
over  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions.  During  the  1 990s,  San 
Francisco  voters  adopted  Charter  amendments  to  permit 
negotiation  of  most  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  except 
retirement  and  certain  matters  related  to  the  merit  system,  referred 
to  as  “civil  service  carve-outs,”  which  remain  enshrined  in  the 
Civil  Service  Rules.  Examples  of  carve-outs  include  maintenance 
of  the  classification  plan,  status  rights,  administration  of  eligible 
lists  and  appointment  types. 

The  Civil  Service  Department  managed  most  human  resource 
functions  for  decades,  until  the  weight  of  collective  bargaining  and 
the  complexity  of  operations  led  to  a reorganization  in  1993.  That 
year,  the  voters  approved  Proposition  L which  consolidated  labor 
negotiations  (formerly  under  the  Mayor),  administration  of  the 
civil  service  personnel  system  (formerly  under  the  Civil  Service 
Commission),  administration  of  employee  health  benefits 
(formerly  under  the  Health  Services  Board)  and  workers' 
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compensation  (formerly  under  the  Retirement  Board)  under  a new 
Department  of  Human  Resources  (DHR).  Most  of  these  functions 
remain  within  DHR  today.  However,  the  voters  created  the 
Municipal  Transportation  Agency  in  1999  and  gave  it  largely 
independent  control  over  all  personnel  matters  within  the 
Municipal  Railway  and  the  Department  of  Parking  and  Traffic. 
Also,  in  2004  the  voters  reconstituted  the  Health  Service  System  as 
a separate  department. 

While  Proposition  L consolidated  a number  of  human  resources 
functions,  responsibility  for  the  governance  of  our  human  resource 
system  remains  diffuse.  Authority  for  personnel  matters  resides  in 
a number  of  departments: 

Civil  Service  Commission  (CSC):  The  Charter  gives  the  CSC 
responsibility  to  adopt  Civil  Service  rules  and  all  policies  and 
procedures  related  to  those  rules.  The  rules  govern  “applications; 
examinations;  eligibility;  duration  of  eligibility  lists;  certification 
of  eligibles;  leaves  of  absence  for  employees  and  officers; 
appointments,  promotions,  transfers,  resignations,  lay-offs  or 
reductions  in  force;  the  designation  and  filling  of  positions,  as 
exempt,  temporary,  provisional,  part-time,  seasonal  or  permanent; 
status  and  status  rights;  probationary  status  and  the  administration 
of  probationary  periods,  except  duration;  pre-employment  and 
fitness  for  duty  medical  examinations;  classification;  conflict  of 
interest;  and  such  other  matters.”  The  Commission  also  hears  and 
adjudicates  appeals  of  decisions  by  the  Human  Resources  Director 
and  has  authority  to  investigate  and  conduct  public  hearings  about 
merit  system  matters.  The  Commission  consists  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  is  staffed  by  six  employees,  including 
an  Executive  Officer. 

Department  of  Human  Resources  (DHR):  The  Charter 
designates  DHR  as  the  personnel  department  for  the  City  with 
responsibility  for  the  management  and  administration  of  all 
personnel  matters,  “including,  but  not  limited  to,  authority  to 
recruit,  select,  certify,  appoint,  train,  evaluate,  promote  career 
development,  classify  positions,  administer  salaries,  administer 
employee  discipline,  discharge,  and  other  personnel  activities  in 
order  to  maintain  an  effective  and  responsive  work  force.”  DHR 
also  conducts  collective  bargaining  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the 
City. 

Municipal  Transportation  Agency  (MTA):  Under  Proposition  E, 
passed  by  the  voters  in  November  1999,  the  MTA  was  granted 
autonomy  to  administer  personnel  matters  for  its  “service  critical” 
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employees,  including  independent  responsibility  for  classification, 
compensation,  and  labor  negotiations.  Negotiations  for  non  service 
critical  classes  are  conducted  by  DHR  and  codified  in  separate 
MOUs. 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  (SFUSD)  and 
Community  College  District  (CCD):  SFUSD  and  CCD  are 
independent  State  agencies.  They  have  autonomous  governing 
bodies,  budget  authority  and  missions,  and  have  independent 
statutory  authority  to  negotiate  labor  contracts.  However,  all  non- 
teaching positions  in  both  districts  are  subject  to  the  City’s  merit 
system.  Classification,  testing,  appointment  status,  leaves  and  other 
merit  system  matters  are  regulated  and  administered  by  DHR  and 
the  CSC,  just  like  most  departments.  Structurally,  MTA  has  more 
autonomy  over  personnel  administration  than  either  District. 

Retirement  System  (SFERS):  Retirement,  disability  and  death 
benefits  for  most  City  employees,  classified  employees  of  SFUSD, 
CCD,  the  San  Francisco  Superior  Court,  retirees  and  survivors  are 
administered  through  SFERS.  Employees  in  miscellaneous  safety 
classifications,  including  sheriffs,  probation  officers,  and 
institutional  police,  are  provided  retirement  benefits  through  the 
Public  Employees’  Retirement  System  (PERS),  a separate  state 
agency.  The  Retirement  System’s  Executive  Director  reports  to  a 
seven-member  Retirement  Board.  Changes  in  retirement  benefits 
must  be  approved  as  a Charter  amendment  by  the  voters. 
Retirement  benefits,  including  the  employer’s  payment  of  the 
employees’  mandatory  retirement  contribution,  are  often  discussed 
as  part  of  the  City’s  overall  negotiation  process.  Negotiated 
changes  to  compensation  often  significantly  affect  the 
administration  and  cost  of  retirement  benefits. 

Health  Service  System  (HSS):  Health  benefits  and  related 
insurance  and  reimbursement  programs  are  administered  by  HSS 
which  the  voters  made  an  independent  department  effective 
January  2005.  The  Director  reports  to  the  Health  Service  Board 
which  is  made  up  of  four  elected  members  who  are  either  active  or 
retired  City  employees,  one  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  two  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  Health  Service  Board  is 
responsible  for  managing  the  Health  Service  Trust  Fund  and  for 
designing  and  administering  health  plans.  Contribution  rates  for 
employees,  dependents  and  retirees  are  determined  through  a 
Charter  formula  and  through  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

Mayor:  Under  the  Charter,  the  Mayor  is  responsible  for  “general 
administration  and  oversight  of  all  departments  and  government 
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units  in  the  executive  branch"  and  is  therefore  charged  with  setting 
policy  priorities  for  much  of  the  City's  workforce.  The  Mayor  is 
also  responsible  for  submitting  a balanced  budget  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  which  is  largely  comprised  of  labor  costs.  Through 
the  Human  Resources  Director,  the  Mayor  is  also  responsible  for 
“meeting  and  conferring  with  recognized  employee  organizations 
regarding  salaries,  working  conditions,  benefits  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment.” 

Board  of  Supervisors:  The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  significant 
authority'  in  personnel  administration.  The  Board  approves  the 
budget  and  the  annual  salary  ordinance  and  effectively  controls 
position  authority  and  personnel  spending.  The  Board  approves 
rates  and  benefits  for  health  plans  as  well  as  MOUs  negotiated 
between  the  City  and  its  labor  unions. 

Controller:  The  Controller  is  responsible  for  the  general  oversight 
of  all  expenditures,  including  disbursements  for  personnel.  The 
Controller  administers  the  City’s  payroll  system  requiring  close 
coordination  with  DHR  on  all  compensation  issues.  The  Controller 
approves  requisitions  for  personnel  and  as  a practical  matter,  plays 
a significant  policy  role  in  personnel  administration.  The 
Controller  also  functions  as  the  City  Services  Auditor  and  monitors 
the  level  and  effectiveness  of  services. 

CityT  Attorney:  The  City  Attorney  is  responsible  for  advising  and 
representing  the  City  in  all  legal  proceedings  related  to  personnel 
matters.  The  City  Attorney  plays  a significant  role  in  drafting 
personnel  rules  and  legislation,  negotiating  MOUs,  advising 
departments,  prosecuting  disciplinary  and  contract  grievances  and 
arbitrations,  and  handling  all  employment-related  administrative 
matters  and  litigation.  Many  personnel  issues  are  ultimately 
resolved  with  City  Attorney  approval. 

City  departments:  All  City  departments  are  engaged  in  personnel 
administration.  Most  departments  have  their  own  personnel  staff 
which  for  larger  departments  can  include  in-house  resources  for  all 
major  personnel  functions,  including  classification,  examinations, 
labor  relations,  training,  workers’  compensation  and  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  (EEO)  sections.  Departments  with  then- 
own  examination  units  have  a delegation  agreement  with  DHR. 
There  is  a blurry  division  of  authority  between  decentralized 
personnel  officers  and  DHR  regarding  responsibilities  and  there  is 
a structural  tension  between  department  personnel  needs  and 
citywide  personnel  administration. 


Example  of  detailed  rule 
governing  exams: 

111.14.1  Procedures  and 
Practices  [Examinations] 

1 1 1 .23.3  Where  a number  of 
candidates  have  competed  in 
two  (2)  or  more  examinations  in 
a series  and  at  least  one 
candidate  has  passed  one  and 
failed  one  of  the  examinations, 
the  identification  sheets  of  the 
candidates  who  have  failed  one 
examination  may  be  opened 
prior  to  the  qualifications 
appraisal  interview  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  determining 
which  candidates  should 
participate  in  the  qualifications 
appraisal  interview.  Under  no 
circumstance  may  the  score  on 
the  examination  passed  be 
divulged  by  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  prior  to  the 
posting  of  the  tentative  eligible 
list. 


As  a result  of  the  evolution  of  the  various  agencies  and  systems 
over  the  past  100  years,  San  Francisco’s  personnel  policies  have 
come  to  be  governed  by  a large  body  of  rules  and  regulations: 

The  City  Charter,  changed  at  the  will  of  the  voters,  defines  the 
authority  of  various  agencies,  including  DHR,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  MTA,  the  Retirement  System,  the  Health  Service 
System,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Mayor  in  personnel 
issues.  There  are  four  different  Charter  sections  covering  labor 
negotiations  and  interest  arbitration,  with  slightly  different  rules 
governing  each.  The  Charter  also  contains  provisions  on  discipline 
and  leave. 

Civil  Service  Rules  are  adopted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  administer  the  merit  system.  The  rules  include  complex 
provisions  with  detailed  procedures  on  examinations,  hiring, 
appeals,  classification,  certification,  layoffs  and  dismissal,  which 
have  evolved  over  the  decades.  There  are  four  volumes  of  rules 
covering  miscellaneous  employees,  police,  fire  and  service  critical 
employees  at  MTA.  Civil  Service  rules  can  currently  be  created  or 
amended  only  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Ordinances  passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  also  affect  human 
resource  management,  including  the  Annual  Appropriation 
Ordinance  (budget),  Annual  Salary  Ordinance,  and  Salary 
Standardization  Ordinance.  San  Francisco’s  Administrative  Code 
establishes  bargaining  units.  Employees  in  classifications  assigned 
to  those  units  select  the  authorized  bargaining  representatives 
(labor  union)  they  wish  to  represent  them. 

MOUs:  The  City  currently  has  48  labor  contracts,  called 

Memoranda  of  Understanding  or  MOUs,  negotiated  by  DHR  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  MOUs  cover  salaries, 
layoff  procedures,  benefits  and  a wide  range  of  other  issues  related 
to  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions.  Today,  over  99%  of  San 
Francisco’s  employees  are  represented  by  labor  unions  and 
covered  by  MOUs.  [See  Appendix  J:  List  of  MOUs]. 

Policies  and  Procedures:  DHR  issues  policies  and  procedures 
interpreting  and  implementing  Civil  Service  Commission  rules, 
MOU  provisions  and  other  matters.  Individual  departments  may 
also  develop  rules  specific  to  their  own  circumstances. 

The  City’s  current  budget  processes  can  further  challenge  effective 
personnel  governance.  Each  year,  departments  submit  to  the  Mayor 
budgets  that  include  salary  and  non-salary  requests.  The  Mayor 
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balances  these  budgets,  given  financial  constraints  and  service 
demands.  The  budget  is  then  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
which  modifies  then  adopts  spending  legislation. 

Each  year  the  Board  of  Supervisors  approves  the  Annual  Salary 
Ordinance,  which  identifies  each  department’s  counts  of  positions 
by  job  code.  The  enumerated  positions  become  the  department’s 
staffing  or  position  authority  for  the  year,  and  the  sum  of  the 
salaries  for  these  positions  becomes  the  department’s  salary  budget. 
When  a department  has  a vacancy,  a hiring  requisition  is  usually 
prepared  which  cites  the  reason  for  the  vacancy  and  the  new  hire, 
the  funding  source,  and  other  details  about  the  position.  The  Mayor, 
Controller,  and  DHR  approve  most  hiring  requisitions,  using 
varying  criteria.  For  example,  the  Mayor  often  reviews  positions 
with  an  eye  toward  saving  money  to  balance  the  succeeding  year’s 
budget.  The  Controller  approves  to  verify  appropriate  spending  in 
the  current  year’s  budget,  while  DHR’s  interests  lie  with  the 
department  using  the  most  appropriate  job  classification.  When  a 
department  asks  that  the  budget  position  on  a requisition  be 
swapped  for  another  (a  temporary  exchange,  or  “TX”),  the 
Controller  focuses  on  the  salary  difference  between  the  positions, 
and  DHR  ensures  that  the  new  classification  reflects  the  duties  of 
the  position. 

Impacts 

With  so  many  parts  of  our  local  government  responsible  for  the 
governance  of  our  personnel  system,  accountability  and  authority 
is  tough  to  pinpoint.  Problem  solving  can  be  slow  and  difficult. 
While  Proposition  L was  intended  to  place  more  central 
responsibility  at  DHR,  it  did  not  complete  the  job,  and  the  role  of 
DHR  remains  confusing.  Employee  benefits  are  independently 
governed  and  managed  by  two  separate  departments,  and  human 
resource  services  for  employees  are  physically  located  in  numerous 
locations. 

Overlapping  authority  reduces  the  City’s  ability  to  respond  to 
issues  in  a timely  fashion.  Consider  the  common  occurrence  of  an 
employee  who  feels  that  she  is  working  beyond  the  scope  of  her 
job  and  should  be  compensated  for  it — or  “working  out  of  class.” 
In  larger  departments,  the  employee  would  request  the 
department’s  personnel  unit  conduct  a classification  study  of  her 
position.  If  the  study  determined  her  duties  are  within  the  scope  of 
her  job  and  the  employee  disagreed,  she  could  appeal  the  decision 
to  the  appointing  authority  (i.e.  department  head).  She  could  also 
submit  an  appeal  to  the  Human  Resources  Director.  If  the 
Director’s  staff  also  disagreed  with  the  claim,  they  would  normally 
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One  researcher  argues  that,  at 
the  state  level,  the  competing 
goals  of  civil  service  system  and 
collective  bargaining  can  prove 
a significant  roadblock  to 
reform: 

“It  is  clear  that  any  major  reform 
in  California’s  civil  service 
system  will  not  be  within  reach 
in  the  near  future.  One  reason  is 
the  fundamental  tension 
between  centralized  merit 
system  and  collective 
bargaining  process,  as 
personified  in  the  two  agencies 
representing  these  two 
interests.  Of  these  two,  the  SPB 
[State  Personnel  Board], 
protector  of  the  merit  system, 
can  better  withstand  pressure 
for  reform  because  it  is 
enshrined  in  the  State 
Constitution.  But  the  majority  of 
the  civil  service  system  is 
subject  to  bargaining,  and  SPB 
has  objected  to  reforms  agreed 
to  by  management  and  labor 
- Naff,  2002. 


contact  the  department’s  personnel  unit  for  a response,  and  then 
attach  that  response  to  a denial  letter  to  the  employee.  Either 
sequentially  or  concurrently,  the  employee  might  also  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  would  forward  the  complaint  to 
the  Human  Resources  Director,  whose  staff  would  report  back  to 
the  Commission.  Under  some  MOUs,  the  employee  might  also  file 
an  “out  of  class  pay  claim”  to  their  Department  Head.  If  denied, 
she  could  file  a grievance  with  her  union.  This  would  wind  through 
the  grievance  process  and  eventually  be  reviewed  by  DHR,  and 
either  be  settled  or  forwarded  to  an  arbitrator.  In  this  example, 
seven  separate  entities  are  involved  in  a relatively  simple  matter 
that  could  take  months  to  resolve. 

Because  of  overlapping  authority,  the  current  relationship  between 
DHR  and  the  CSC  is  structurally  awkward.  Although  Article  X 
and  XI  of  the  Charter  give  DHR  the  responsibility  to  manage  and 
administer  all  personnel  matters,  the  Charter  gives  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  responsibility  to  adopt  not  just  core  merit- 
system  rules,  but  policies  and  procedures  related  to  those  rules. 
DHR’s  ability  to  administer  the  personnel  system  is  often  impeded 
by  operational  details  which  have  become  codified  in  the  Rules 
and  creates,  de  facto,  overlapping  jurisdiction  for  the 
administration  of  personnel  functions. 

Some  examples  help  illustrate  the  point:  Although  the  primary 
responsibility  for  administering  examinations  and  for  conducting 
labor  negotiations  both  belong  to  DHR,  the  CSC  is  responsible  for 
creating  rules  governing  examinations  and  for  negotiating  with 
labor  unions  over  changes  to  those  rules.  As  a rule-making,  quasi- 
legislative body  that  meets  twice-monthly  and  develops  policies 
and  strategic  objectives  through  consensus  and  compromise,  the 
Commission  is  at  a structural  disadvantage  in  the  labor 
negotiations  arena.  Indeed,  the  Commission  has  been  negotiating 
with  the  firefighters  union  for  several  years  over  certification  rules 
governing  promotive  examinations.  Largely  because  the 
Commission  has  been  unable  to  reach  agreement  or  resolution  with 
the  union,  permanent  promotive  examinations  have  not  been  given 
in  the  Fire  Department  for  several  years 

Civil  Service  Rules  provide  that  the  Human  Resources  Director  is 
responsible  for  reviewing  the  duties  performed  and  appropriate 
documentation  to  make  a judgment  on  an  individual’s 
qualifications  for  a position.  However,  these  same  rules  also  limit 
the  exercise  of  that  judgment  by  restricting  the  Director’s 
discretion  to  apply  time  worked  “out-of-class”  as  qualifying 
experience  unless  such  record  is  placed  in  the  employee’s  file 
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Having  48  different 
contracts/MOUs  makes 
governance  48  times  more 
challenging,  from  a 
management  perspective.  It 
also  creates  big  rifts  between 
employee  members  of  different 
bargain  units  - why  do  some 
not  have  to  give  back  the  7 
1/2%  when  the  rest  do?  Health 
care  contributions,  sick  leave, 
wellness,  and  some  other  areas 
should  be  the  same  in  each 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

The  union  MOUs  should  be 
standardized  and  uniform  where 
possible.  The  existing  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  make  it 
difficult  to  educate  staff  on  the 
rules-let  alone  enforce  them. 
Streamlining  the  regulations 
would  help  with  consistency 
issues. 

- Web  survey 


“contemporaneous  with  the  assignment.”  Even  if  the  Human 
Resources  Director  believes  an  employee  has  the  qualifying 
experience  to  compete  for  a promotive  position,  such  discretion  is 
limited  by  operational  rule. 

The  process  used  at  the  Commission  to  adjudicate  appeals  of  the 
Human  Resources  Director  is  also  awkward.  Appeals  are  contested 
in  a public  forum  with  appellants  providing  detailed  written  and 
verbal  information  to  the  Commission  to  support  their  challenge  to 
the  Human  Resources  Director’s  decision.  DHR  is  responsible  for 
a written  staff  report  outlining  its  position  and  for  recommending  a 
course  of  action.  We  find  this  model  undermining  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Commission.  When  considering  appeals  of  merit  system 
matters,  the  Commission  should  rely  upon  its  own  staff  for 
recommendations,  not  DHR  - a party  to  the  dispute. 

The  City’s  collective  bargaining  processes,  which  are  layered  on 
top  of  older  merit  system  rules,  have  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
administering  a personnel  system  cohesively.  Wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions  are  delineated  in  48  separate  labor  contracts. 
Because  interest  arbitration  encompasses  not  only  economic  items, 
but  work  rules,  and  because  the  MOU  provisions  apply  in  so  many 
different  departments  there  is  great  potential  for  inconsistent 
policies  and  application  of  those  rules  among  departments. 
“Inconsistent  rules”  and  “inconsistent  rule  enforcement”  are 
common  complaints  from  line  employees  and  managers  alike. 

City  budget  processes  further  challenge  effective  personnel 
administration.  Delays  in  requisition  approval  frustrate 
departments,  who  are  eager  to  hire,  promote  or  replace  employees. 
Delays  can  lead  to  increased  overtime  costs,  service  reductions  and 
morale  problems.  Delays  may  occur  if  an  approving  party 
questions  the  funding  source,  budgeted  position,  or  job  code.  Most 
often,  however,  delays  occur  when  approving  parties  do  not  review 
and  approve  the  myriad  requisitions  in  their  in-boxes,  thus  halting 
the  requisition’s  movement.  The  process  is  cumbersome  and 
confusing,  and  appointing  officers  and  hiring  managers  often 
express  frustration  with  it. 

Departments  are  also  constrained  by  the  job-class  level  position 
authority  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  through  the  Annual 
Salary  Ordinance.  They  can  only  hire  into  the  job  classes 
enumerated  in  the  ASO,  making  it  challenging  to  adjust  or  respond 
to  mid-year  service  needs. 
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Recommendations 


Recommendation  4a.  Realign  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  Department  of  Human  Resources. 


Whether  through  an  overhaul  of  the  Civil  Service  Rules  or,  if 
necessary,  a Charter  amendment,  we  recommend  that  the  City 
clarify  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission’s  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  rule  making  and  appellate  functions  shall  be  limited  to 
core  merit  system  issues.  Greater  authority  for  developing  policies 
and  procedures  to  implement  those  rules  should  be  placed  within 
DHR. 

The  Commission’s  primary  responsibility  is  to  ensure  the  integrity 
of  the  merit  system  through  the  development  of  core  merit  system 
rules,  to  adjudicate  appeals  of  core  merit  system  matters,  and  to 
investigate  allegations  of  abuse  of  core  merit  system  functions. 
Rules,  by  definition,  should  be  broad,  fundamental  statements  that 
govern  the  system  based  upon  core  merit  principles.  The  creation 
and  adoption  of  broad  governing  rules  are  best  suited  for  a public 
forum  like  Commission’s,  in  which  with  public  comment  and  open 
decision-making. 

In  contrast,  polices  and  procedures  must  adapt  to  changing  legal, 
financial,  technological  and  service  parameters.  The  establishment 
of  polices  and  procedures,  in  compliance  with  Civil  Service  Rules, 
is  most  efficiently  addressed  by  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources. 


Recommendation  4b.  Simplify  and  consolidate  Civil  Service 
Rules. 

The  Rules  should  be  simplified  and  their  four  different  volumes 
consolidated  consistent  with  the  division  between  core  merit 
system  guidelines  and  policies  and  procedures  which  implement 
those  guidelines  as  addressed  above. 


Recommendation  4c.  Place  all  centralized  human  resource 

functions  in  one  physical  location. 

Some  have  suggested  the  City  should  consolidate  DHR  (including 
Workers’  Compensation),  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Health  Service  System  and  the  Retirement  System  into  a single 
human  resources  agency.  While  the  suggestion  has  some 
operational  and  fiscal  logic,  we  do  not  recommend  consolidation. 
The  Retirement  System  is  a well-managed  and  highly  functioning 
independent  department,  and  the  voters  just  returned  the  Health 
Service  System  to  its  status  as  a separate  department  in  2004.  We 
believe  the  Civil  Service  Commission  should  also  remain  an 
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independent  entity  responsible  for  ensuring  the  integrity  of  the 
merit  system.  However,  we  do  recommend  locating  all  of  these 
departments  in  one  place  to  allow  employees,  retirees  and  job 
applicants  true  “one-stop  shopping”  for  their  HR  service  needs. 


Recommendation  4d.  Reduce  the  number  of  individual  labor 
contracts  with  a master  agreement  format. 

Either  through  amendments  to  bargaining  units  codified  in  the 
City’s  Employee  Relations  Ordinance,  or,  preferably,  through 
agreement  between  labor  and  management,  the  City  should  reduce 
the  number  of  it  labor  contracts.  We  recommend  the  use  of  master 
labor  agreements  covering  more  than  one  union  to  reduce  the 
overall  number  of  MOUs  and  the  slightly  different  provisions  in 
each  of  them.  This  would  simplify  administration  and  provide  for 
more  consistent  interpretation  of  the  rules.  Our  largest  labor 
agreement  is  with  SEIU,  Locals  790,  250  and  535  covers  nearly 
12,000  employees.  However,  we  also  have  17  separate  labor 
contracts  each  covering  50  or  fewer  employees.  [See  Appendix  J: 
List  of  MOUs]. 


Recommendation  4e.  Standardize  language  in  citywide  pay 

provisions. 

Labor  and  management  should  attempt  to  standardize  provisions 
on  pay  and  working  conditions  common  to  all  MOUs  with  only 
minor  differences.  Such  provisions  could  become  an  addendum  to 
all  MOUs  and  provide  for  more  consistent  interpretation  of  the 
rules.  For  example,  almost  all  MOUs  contain  provisions  for  Acting 
Assignment  Premium,  Supervisory  Differential  Adjustment  and 
Appointment  Above  the  Entrance  Rate.  An  Acting  Assignment 
Premium  provides  a wage  adjustment  (approximately  5%)  for 
employees  temporarily  assigned  to  perform  the  full  range  of 
normal  day-to-day  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a higher 
classification.  A Supervisory  Differential  Adjustment  addresses 
salary  inequities  where  an  employee  earns  less  (or  an  insufficient 
amount  more)  than  the  employee  whom  he/she  supervises. 
Appointment  Above  the  Entrance  allows  the  City  to  appoint  an 
employee  at  a rate  other  than  the  entrance  rate  when  appropriate 
(e.g.  loss  in  compensation,  special  skills,  recruitment/retention 
issues,  hire  of  a former  City  employee).  While  the  language  for 
these  provisions  is  generally  standard  in  MOUs,  there  are  slight 
variances  which  hinder  interpretation,  administration  and  oversight. 


Recommendation  4f.  Simplify  the  requisition  approval  process. 
Each  approving  party  should  review  its  criteria  for  approval 
authority,  which  have  not  been  updated  for  some  time.  Requisition 
requests  may  not  need  approval  of  all  three  agencies.  In  particular. 


we  recommend  reducing  or  eliminating  the  Mayor’s  requisition 
approval  for  budgeted  positions.  The  Controller  can  assure  the 
availability  of  funds,  and  DHR  the  appropriate  use  of  the  job 
classification. 

Also,  barring  a departmental  budget  deficit,  requisitions  for 
budgeted  positions  should  remain  active.  This  will  eliminate  the 
need  for  departments  to  re-submit  requisitions  when  employees 
quit  or  retire,  two  common  employee  separations,  which  force 
departments  to  fight  for  a replacement,  even  when  the  job 
classification  is  routine  and  the  department  is  under  budget.  The 
Controller  would  continue  to  hold  requisitions  for  over-budget 
departments  unless  departments  could  offer  non-salary  savings  to 
offset  any  overages.  Departments  without  budgetary  issues  seeking 
to  fill  a vacant  budgeted  position  with  no  change  in  duties  or 
compensation  should  bypass  requisition  approval. 


Recommendation  4g.  Grant  personnel  budget  authority  by  program 
area  rather  than  by  position. 

The  City  should  develop  broader  personnel  budget  authority  and 
greater  flexibility  to  staff  according  to  service  and  performance 
objectives,  in  lieu  of  specific  position  authority.  There  are  several 
alternatives  for  setting  the  level  of  authority.  One  is  to  grant 
personnel  budget  authority  at  the  program  level;  for  example,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  would  appropriate  funds  for  salary  costs  for  a 
program  without  specifying  the  job  classes  for  that  program. 
Another  option  would  be  for  the  Board  to  grant  departments 
salary-related  funds  for  a certain  functions  or  job  class  series,  such 
as  clerical  services,  and  allow  department  heads  to  determine  the 
appropriate  classes.  Finally,  the  Board  could  simply  appropriate 
salaries  at  the  department  level.  Such  authority  would  give  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  control  in  setting  appropriation  levels,  while 
allowing  departments  to  determine  how  best  to  run  their  operations. 

An  alternative  to  this  recommendation  that  would  increase 
flexibility  without  changing  appropriation  levels  would  be  for  the 
Board  to  allow  the  Controller  to  approve  upward  temporary 
exchanges  of  positions  where  the  cost  of  the  higher  position  is  up 
to  25%  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  lower  position,  assuming 
available  departmental  funds  and  appropriate  job  classification. 
The  current  level  is  15%.  This  would  give  departments  more 
flexibility  to  retain  valued  employees  and  attract  highly  qualified 
applicants. 
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Recommendation  4h.  Consider  adding  position  control  to  the 

City’s  suite  of  personnel  management  applications. 

Some  participants  recommended  that  the  City  implement  position 
control  across  all  departments.  By  assigning  each  budgeted 
position  a unique  identifier,  position  control  systems  allow 
positions  to  be  managed  and  tracked  easily,  and  can  provide  for 
more  accurate  budgeting.  For  example,  position  control  would 
allow  the  City  to  track  temporary  exchanges,  which  FAMIS  (the 
City’s  financial  system)  and  the  current  PeopleSoft  applications  the 
City  operates  do  not  allow.  Implementing  position  control  would 
not  necessarily  save  the  City  money,  according  to  a 2003 
Legislative  Analyst  Report  (OLA,  2003  File  No.  021965),  nor 
would  it  allow  departments  to  hire  faster.  However,  position 
control  may  help  departments  understand  current  salary  costs  and 
predict  future  costs  by  modeling  staff  configurations.  The  task  of 
creating  a citywide  position  control  is  immense  and  would  require 
the  resources  of  many  departments.  Upgrading  to  a web-enabled 
version  of  PeopleSoft  would  allow  managers  to  track  positions 
centrally,  rather  than  through  their  current  parallel  systems. 
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There  are  five  sources  of  authority  for  implementing  recommendations.  The  mechanism  used  will  depend  on  the  specific 
content  of  the  recommendation.  In  the  Change  Mechanism  column  we  have  indicated  the  change  mechanism(s)  that 
require  the  least  amount  of  external  consensus  to  use. 

Policies  & Procedures  (P&P) 

DHR  and  operating  departments  can  revise  their  policies  and  procedures 

Civil  Service  Rules  (CSR) 

Provisions  in  the  Citys  Civil  Service  Rules  can  be  amended 

MOUs 

Provisions  in  the  City's  labor  contracts  can  be  amended 

1 

Ordinance 

Chanqes  to  Administrative  Code  and  annual  salary  and  appropriations  c 

jrdinances  can  be  made 

Charter 

Charter  provisions  can  be  amended 

1 

# 

Topic 

Recommendations 

Change  Mechanism 

la 

Hiring  - Classification 

Create  broader  classifications. 

P&P 

1b 

Hiring  - Classification 

Create  flexible,  position-specific  qualifications. 

p&p 

1c 

Hiring  - Classification 

Establish  flexible  job  families  and  series,  and  expand  the  use  of  the 
Flexible  Staffing  Program. 

p&p 

Id 

Hiring  - Recruitment 

Establish  an  aggressive  recruitment  program  to  meet  future  needs. 

p&p 

1e 

Hiring  - Recruitment 

Create  opportunities  for  on-the-spot  hiring. 

p&p 

If 

Hiring  - Assessment  & 
Selection 

Establish  and  implement  a faster  merit-based  permanent  selection 
program  process  with  simplified  appeal  rights. 

P&P,  CSR 

ig 

Hiring  - Assessment  & 
Selection 

Phase  out  provisional  appointments. 

P&P 

1h 

Hiring  - Assessment  & 
Selection 

Request  status  grants  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
provisional  employees  already  selected  through  verified,  merit-based 
processes. 

P&P 

1i 

Hiring  - Assessment  & 
Selection 

Reduce  examination  needs  by  capitalizing  on  apprenticeships, 
licensing,  certificated,  and  educational  programs  to  fill  permanent 
positions. 

P&P,  CSR 

1j 

Hiring  - Assessment  & 
Selection 

Test  core  competencies  for  multiple  classes  at  one  time. 

P&P 

Ik 

Hiring  - Recruitment 

Develop,  fully  fund,  and  implement  online  application,  screening, 
selection,  and  referral  processes  by  July  1 , 2007. 

P&P 

11 

Hiring  - Certification  and 
Referral 

Set  certification  rules  based  on  operational  and  business  needs. 

CSR 

1m 

Hiring  - Probation 

Establish  uniform  probationary  period  for  permanent  employees. 

MOU 

2a 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Performance  evaluation 

Require  annual  performance  evaluations  for  all  employees. 

P&P,  Ordinance 

2b 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Training 

Make  supervisory  and  management  training  mandatory. 

P&P 

2c 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Training 

Guarantee  all  employees  40  hours  of  job-related  professional 
development  each  year. 

P&P 

2d 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Compensation 

Include  performance-based  pay  provisions  in  all  labor  contracts 

MOU 

2e 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Compensation 

Allow  department  heads  limited  discretion  to  award  monetary 
recognition  for  individual  outstanding  performance. 

Ordinance 

2f 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Promotion 

Use  flexible  staffing  to  increase  promotive  opportunities. 

P&P 

2g 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Promotion 

Create  a stronger  link  between  promotive  points  and  performance. 

P&P 

2h 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Discipline 

Authorize  limited  paid  leaves  of  absence  to  investigate  serious 
allegations  of  misconduct. 

P&P 

2i 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Discipline 

Introduce  the  use  of  paper  suspensions  for  attendance  problems. 

P&P 
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2j 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Discipline 

Use  work  plans,  not  discipline,  to  correct  poor  performance. 

P&P 

2k 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Discipline 

Expedite  the  disciplinary  process  by  eliminating  intermediate  grievance 
steps,  creating  a citywide  panel  of  standing  arbitrators,  and  imposing 
arbitration  time  limits. 

MOU 

21 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Discipline 

Standardize  timelines  and  conditions  under  which  disciplinary  actions 
are  taken  out  of  the  personnel  file. 

MOU  ! 

2m 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Leaves  of  Absence 

Set  and  enforce  attendance  standards. 

P&P 

2n 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Leaves  of  Absence 

Consolidate  paid  leave  types  into  general  paid  time  off. 

MOU,  Ordinance,  Charter 

2o 

EE  Inv/Perf  Mgmt  - 
Leaves  of  Absence 

Develop  a citywide  return  to  work  program  to  return  injured  employees 
to  work  more  quickly. 

P&P,  MOU 

3a 

Separation  - Succession 
Planning 

Establish  a citywide  task  force  to  aid  in  succession  planning  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors. 

P&P 

3b 

Separation  - Retirement 

Provide  an  incentive  for  employees  to  remain  with  the  City  longer  by 
offering  an  improved  retirement  benefit  at  a later  age. 

Charter 

3c 

Separation  - Seniority 

Effective  July  1 , 2006,  base  seniority  for  layoff  purposes  on  citywide 
time  worked  in  class  for  all  employees  and  utilize  citywide  seniority  to 
determine  the  layoff  order  within  a department. 

CSR 

3d 

Separation  - Layoffs  & 
Bumping 

Eliminate  interdepartmental  bumping  for  managers. 

CSR 

3e 

Separation  - Layoffs  & 
Bumping 

Effective  July  1 , 2006,  protect  employees  with  more  than  five  years  of 
citywide  seniority  in  a classification  from  displacement. 

CSR,  MOU 

3f 

Separation  - Layoffs  & 
Bumping 

Audit  and  verify  special  conditions. 

P&P,  CSR  | 

3g 

Separation  - Layoffs  & 
Bumping 

Limit  holdover  rosters  to  two  years. 

CSR  j 

3h 

Governance  - Layoffs  & 
Bumping 

Negotiate  severance  packages. 

MOU 

3i 

Separation  - Termination 

Expedite  the  termination  process  by  eliminating  intermediate  grievance 
steps,  creating  a citywide  panel  of  standing  arbitrators,  and  imposing 
arbitration  time  limits. 

MOU 

4a 

Governance  - Authority  & 
Jurisdiction 

Realign  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
Department  of  Human  Resources. 

CSR,  Charter 

4b 

Governance  - Authority  & 
Jurisdiction 

Simplify  and  consolidate  Civil  Service  Rules. 

CSR 

4c 

Governance  - Authority  & 
Jurisdiction 

Place  all  centralized  human  resource  functions  in  one  physical  location. 

P&P  | 

4d 

Governance  - Bargaining 
vs  Civil  Service 

Reduce  the  number  of  individual  labor  contracts  with  a master 
agreement  format. 

MOU,  Ordinance 

4e 

Governance  - Bargaining 
vs  Civil  Service 

Standardize  language  in  citywide  pay  provisions. 

MOU 

4f 

Governance  - Budget 
Processes 

Simplify  the  requisition  approval  process. 

P&P 

4g 

Governance  - Budget 
Processes 

Grant  personnel  budget  authority  by  program  area  rather  than  by 
position. 

P&P 

4h 

Governance  - Budget 
Processes 

Consider  adding  position  control  to  the  City’s  suite  of  personnel 
management  applications. 

P&P 
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Appointment  - the  act  of  hiring  an  employee. 

Appointing  Officer  - the  head  of  the  department  with  the  authority  to  hire  employees. 

Exempt  Appointment,  also  known  as  At-Will  appointment  - the  act  of  hiring  an  employee  who 
is  exempt  from  Civil  Service  hiring  process,  meaning  the  individual  can  be  hired  without  a 
competitive  exam  and  fired  at  any  time  by  the  Department  Head.  San  Francisco’s  Charter 
describes  1 9 categories  of  exempt  employees,  including  elected  officials,  department  heads  and 
their  deputy  directors,  attorneys,  etc.  Some  have  time  limitations. 

Broadbanding  - the  practice  of  grouping  a number  of  specific  job  classes  with  similar  functions 
into  a broad  classification  with  greater  range  of  responsibility  and  authority.  The  goal  of 
broadbanding  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  civil  service  examinations  that  must  be  administered  for 
each  specific  job  class.  Broadbanded  classes  can  provide  added  salary  and  promotional 
flexibility 

Bumping  - process  by  which  a civil  service  employee  with  greater  seniority  in  a class  displaces 
a more  junior  employee  in  the  same  class  as  a result  of  a layoff. 

Certification  Rule  - refers  to  the  number  of  ranks  (based  on  employees’  exam  scores)  on  an 
eligible  list  sent  to  a department  in  order  for  the  department  head  to  make  a selection  for 
appointment.  For  example,  a certification  rule  “Rule  of  Three  Scores”  means  that  only  the  names 
of  individuals  on  the  eligible  list  who  score  in  the  top  three  ranks,  based  on  exam  scores,  are  sent 
(or  referred)  to  the  department  for  consideration. 

Civil  Service  Commission  - comprised  of  five  commissioners  appointed  to  six  year  terms  by 
the  Mayor.  Has  the  power  to  establish  rules,  policies  and  procedures  to  carry  out  the  civil  service 
merit  system  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

Civil  Service  System  - used  to  describe  the  body  of  rules  and  policies  that  govern  personnel 
practices.  Includes  provisions  in  the  City  Charter,  Administrative  Code,  Civil  Service  Rules, 
Memoranda  of  Understanding,  and  departmental  policies  and  procedures. 

Classification  - the  process  of  categorizing  job  duties,  responsibilities,  and  qualifications  into  a 
system  of  organized  series  of  jobs.  Class  specifications  (or  descriptions)  are  available  on  the 
DHR  website. 

Continuous  Testing  - an  examination  practice  that  allows  for  continuous  receipt  of  applications 
and  continuous  testing  of  qualified  applicants  to  place  successful  applicants  on  the  eligible  list. 
As  new  applicants  pass  the  examination,  their  names  are  merged  onto  the  eligible  list  with  the 
names  of  previously  tested  applicants. 

Decentralized  Exam  Units  - human  resources  staff  in  City  departments  who  have  been  trained 
and/or  certified  as  competent  by  DHR  to  conduct  permanent  selection  processes  (civil  service 
examinations).  The  Human  Resources  Director  delegates  authority  to  the  decentralized  exam 
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units  to  develop  and  conduct  permanent  civil  service  examinations  by  entering  into  a delegation 
agreement  with  their  department  head. 

Eligible  List  - a list  of  qualified  applicants  (typically  in  rank  order)  who  meet  or  exceed  the 
minimum  qualifications  for  a class  and  have  passed  an  examination  or  selection  process. 

Exam  - a tool  used  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  an  applicant  possesses  the  knowledge,  skills 
and  abilities  to  perform  the  essential  duties  of  a job.  Exam  formats  include:  multiple  choice  tests, 
job  simulations,  and  supplemental  questionnaires. 

Flex  (or  flexible)  Staffing  - a program  that  allows  a permanent  employee  to  advance  to  a higher 
level  class  without  taking  a second  examination.  Permanent  appointment  to  the  higher  level  class 
is  permitted  after  completion  of  specific  requirements,  such  as  one  year  of  satisfactory  job 
performance  in  the  lower  class. 

Hiring  Manager  - manager  with  the  authority  to  select  and  recommend  the  hiring  of  an 
applicant  to  the  Appointing  Officer. 

Governmentjobs.com  / Neogov.com  - used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  the  City’s  employment 
website  where  job  announcements  are  posted  and  on-line  applications  are  accepted. 

Holdover  Roster  - a type  of  eligible  list  used  only  to  list  employees  who  are  laid  off  and  have 
rights  to  return  to  work.  Holdover  rosters  have  absolute  priority  for  filling  vacancies  in  the 
classification.  A person  can  remain  on  the  roster  for  up  to  five  years  and  receives  health  benefits 
during  that  time. 

Job  Code  - or  “job  class,”  a four-digit  number  and  corresponding  job  title;  e.g.,  1652  Senior 
Accountant,  7344  Carpenter,  or  2320  Registered  Nurse. 

KSA  - Knowledge,  Skills  and  Abilities.  Typically  used  to  describe  the  set  of  competencies  that  a 
person  must  possess  in  order  to  perform  the  most  important  duties  assigned  to  a job  class. 

Memoranda  of  Understanding  (MOUs)  - formal  name  for  the  City’s  labor  agreements,  also 
known  as  collective  bargaining  agreements  or  contracts. 

Minimum  Qualification  (MQ)  - qualifications  (training,  education,  experience,  licenses, 
certifications,  etc.)  without  which  an  applicant  can  not  proceed  in  a selection  process. 

Near  Listing  - a process  of  identifying  and  matching  similar  classifications  together  based  on 
duties,  minimum  qualifications  and  salary.  Near  listing  is  used  when  employees  who  are  laid  off 
from  a classification  are  placed  on  a near  list  (i.e.,  an  eligible  list)  for  similar  classifications  to 
increase  return  to  work  opportunities 

PeopleSoft  - the  human  resources  management  information  system  used  to  maintain  employee 
data. 
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Permanent  Civil  Service  Appointment  (PCS)  - the  act  of  hiring  an  employee  who  is  selected 
through  an  examination  process  conducted  by  DHR  or  decentralized  exam  unit  and  referred  to  an 
appointing  officer  from  an  eligible  list. 

Position  - a specific  job  within  a classification.  For  example,  there  are  many  positions  in  a 
number  of  departments  throughout  the  city  in  classification  1426,  Senior  Clerk  Typist. 

Probationary  period  - the  final  part  of  the  selection  process  during  which  a newly  appointed 
employee  can  be  separated  without  cause.  Duration  is  generally  6 to  12  months  and  is  stipulated 
in  the  MOUs.  Employees  that  successfully  complete  the  probationary  period  receive  permanent 
civil  service  status. 

Provisional  Appointment  (PV)  - the  act  of  hiring  an  employee  through  a departmental 
examination  process  used  only  when  an  eligible  list  for  the  classification  is  not  available. 
Provisional  appointments  are  time  limited  to  a maximum  three  year  duration  under  the  Charter. 

Reachable  - an  applicant  is  reachable  when  the  rank  of  their  examination  score  is  high  enough 
that  they  will  be  referred  by  DHR  to  the  hiring  authority  (see  definition  for  Certification  Rule 
above).  Under  the  certification  rule  “Rule  of  Three  Scores,"  applicants  whose  scores  rank  in  the 
first,  second  and  third  highest  exam  scorings  on  the  eligible  list  are  referred  to  the  department. 
Under  “Rule  of  the  List,”  all  applicants  with  the  minimum  number  of  points  (700)  are  referred  to 
the  department. 

Referral  - the  process  by  which  names  of  candidates  for  a position  are  sent  from  DHR  to  the 
appointing  officer. 

Registry  - DHR  maintains  registries  for  job  classes  for  which  it  accepts  applications  on  an 
ongoing  basis.  Applications  are  screened  for  minimum  qualifications  and  placed  on  the  registry. 
For  some  registries,  applicants  undergo  additional  screening  or  testing.  Departments  survey  the 
registries  for  applicants  that  seem  best  suited  to  their  position.  Registries  are  currently 
maintained  for  certain  clerical  classes,  personnel  and  administrative  analyst  classes  and 
information  technology  classes. 

Requisition  - represents  the  budget  and  classification  authority  for  a position.  In  order  to  hire  an 
employee,  appointing  officers  need  a requisition  approved  by  the  Human  Resources  Director, 
Controller,  and  Mayor’s  Office.  Requisitions  are  entered  and  approved  electronically  in  the 
PeopleSoft  system... 

SIGMA  - the  application  used  by  DHR  and  decentralized  exam  units  to  track  applicants  and  test 
results.  It  is  also  used  to  maintain  the  eligible  lists  for  the  purpose  of  referring  candidates  to 
departments  for  hiring. 

Seniority  - the  date  of  referral  of  a permanent  civil  service  employee  from  the  eligible  list  for 
the  classification  to  the  appointing  officer.  It  is  important  to  the  note  that  seniority  is  not 
necessarily  the  time  that  an  employee  works  in  the  classification. 
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Special  Condition/Qualification  - requirements  of  a specific  position  within  a classification 
that  is  beyond  the  general  minimum  qualifications  for  the  class.  Some  examples  of  a special 
condition/qualification  are:  Spanish  or  Cantonese  speaking;  heavy  lifting  (75  pounds). 

Step  - progressive  pay  increments  associated  with  a classification.  With  the  exception  of  a few 
deep  classifications  and  management  classifications,  most  of  the  City’s  classes  have  five  steps, 
each  5%  apart.  Typically  an  employee  moves  from  one  step  to  the  next  every  12  months. 
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1900  San  Francisco’s  Civil  Service  System  was  established  under  the  1900  Freeholder 

Charter,  the  first  system  created  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Civil  service,  also  known  as 
the  merit  system,  was  created  to  assure  the  recruitment,  selection,  retention  and 
promotion  of  a highly  qualified  workforce  through  fair  and  impartial  methods. 

1932  Charter  reform  efforts  centralized  control  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  over  hiring 
processes,  including:  control  of  the  classification  plan,  restrictions  on  exempt 
appointments,  provisions  on  probationary  periods  and  prohibitions  of  political  activity. 

1975  The  number  of  Civil  Service  commissioners  increased  from  three  to  five  members. 

1991  Charter  changes  passed  with  a significant  impact  on  human  resources  administration, 

including:  establishing  a minimum  certification  rule  of  three  scores,  instituting 
collective  bargaining  over  wages  subject  to  merit  system  carve-outs,  and  the 
placement  of  some  Charter  provisions  into  the  Civil  Service  Commission  rules. 

1993  Proposition  L created  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  effective  January  1 , 1994 
to  administer  the  City’s  merit  system,  and  changed  the  role  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  from  an  administrative  body  to  a rule  making  and  appellate  body. 

1994  Charter  Measure  re  collective  bargaining. 

1996  The  1932  Charter  was  substantially  revised  and  reorganized,  and  included  language 
limiting  provisional  appointments  to  three  years. 

1999  Proposition  E created  the  Municipal  Transportation  Agency  and  made  it  responsible 
for  independently  administering  major  components  of  the  civil  service  system  and  for 
independently  negotiating  with  labor  unions  representing  “service  critical”  employees. 
It  maintained  the  role  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  hearing  appeals  of  merit 
system  issues  for  MTA. 

2001  Voters  approved  measure  providing  for  Elections  Commission  to  select  Director  of 
Elections  from  a list  of  qualified  applicants  according  to  civil  service  provisions  of  the 
charter  and  gave  Civil  Service  Commission  jurisdiction  over  appeal  of  removal  by  the 
Elections  Commission  of  the  Director. 

2002  San  Francisco  voters  approved  measure  providing  for  Civil  Service  Commission  to  set 
salaries  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  once  every  five  years. 

2004  Voters  approved  a measure  to  separate  the  Health  Service  System  from  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources. 

Source:  Excerpted  from  editions  of  the  Civil  Service  Advisor  produced  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  available  at  www.sfgov.org/site/civil_service. 
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Appendix  D.  Human  Resources  Staffing  Trends 


Over  the  last  five  years,  staffing  levels  have  decreased  by  2%  citywide  and  by  14%  in  DHR. 


Table  1.  Actual  FTE  and  Year-to-Year  Change  in  FTE 


Fiscal  Year 

All  Departments  (2) 

DHR 

Number 

| % Change 

Number  | % Change 

2000-01 

27,519 

2% 

209 

1% 

2001-02 

28,172 

2% 

203 

-3% 

2002-03 

28,202 

0% 

200 

-1% 

2003-04 

27,462 

-3% 

186 

-7% 

2004-05  (1) 

26,964 

-2% 

180 

-3% 

During  the  mid  to  late  1990s,  City  departments  invested  in  personnel  staff  in  the  1200  series,  particularly 
in  class  1244  Senior  Personnel  Analyst.  Today,  there  are  almost  four  personnel  staff  in  operating 
departments  for  every  one  in  DHR. 


(1)  Year  to  date  through  3/21/05,  annualized. 

(2)  Court  employees  and  commissioners  excluded. 

(3)  In  practice,  a wide  variety  of  administrative  and  clerical  employees  in  the  City  are  involved  with  personnel 
activities.  For  analytical  purposes  we  have  identified  as  "1200  series"  the  following  selection  of  classes  that  perform 
most  of  the  core  personel  functions: 

1201  Personnel  Technician  Trainee 

1202  Personnel  Clerk 

1203  Personnel  Technician 

1204  Senior  Personnel  Clerk 

1 227  T esting  T echnician 

1 228  Senior  T esting  T echnician 

1240  Assistant  Personnel  Analyst 

1241  Personnel  Analyst 

1242  Personnel  Analyst 

1 244  Senior  Personnel  Analyst 

1246  Principal  Personnel  Analyst 

1248  Assistant  Division  Manager,  Personnel 

1270  Departmental  Personnel  Officer 

1272  Senior  Departmental  Personnel  Officer 

Source:  Derived  from  payroll  data  provided  by  the  Controller’s  Office. 
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Appendix  E.  Top  100  Job  Classes 


Rank 

Cumulative 
% of Job 
Codes 

Job  Code 

Title 

#of 

Employees 

%of 

Employees 

Cumulative 
% of 

Employees 

1 

0.1% 

9163 

TRANSIT  OPERATOR 

2294 

8.4% 

8.4% 

2 

0.2% 

H 2 

FIREFIGHTER 

1113 

4.1% 

12.5% 

3 

0.3% 

2320 

REGISTERED  NURSE 

1059 

3.9% 

16.4% 

4 

0.3% 

Q 4 

POLICE  OFFICER  III 

663 

2.4% 

18.8% 

5 

0.4% 

8304 

DEPUTY  SHERIFF 

585 

2.1% 

21.0% 

6 

0.5% 

2302 

NURSING  ASSISTANT 

577 

2.1% 

23.1% 

7 

0.6% 

2708 

CUSTODIAN 

565 

2.1% 

25.2% 

8 

0.7% 

Q 2 

POLICE  OFFICER 

516 

1.9% 

27.1% 

9 

0.8% 

1426 

SENIOR  CLERK  TYPIST 

474 

1.7% 

28.8% 

10 

0.8% 

8177 

ATTORNEY  (CIVIUCRIMINAL) 

351 

1.3% 

30.1% 

11 

0.9% 

Q 3 

POLICE  OFFICER  II 

334 

1.2% 

31.3% 

12 

1.0% 

7514 

GENERAL  LABORER 

321 

1.2% 

32.5% 

13 

1.1% 

2905 

SENIOR  ELIGIBILITY  WORKER 

318 

1.2% 

33.7% 

14 

1.2% 

8214 

PARKING  CONTROL  OFFICER 

288 

1.1% 

34.7% 

15 

1.3% 

3417 

GARDENER 

287 

1.1% 

35.8% 

16 

1.4% 

2736 

PORTER 

248 

0.9% 

36.7% 

17 

1.4% 

H 3 

FIREFIGHTER/PARAMEDIC 

235 

0.9% 

37.5% 

18 

1.5% 

2312 

LICENSED  VOCATIONAL  NURSE 

225 

08% 

38.4% 

19 

1.6% 

2940 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICES  WORKER 

225 

0.8% 

39.2% 

20 

1.7% 

1424 

CLERK  TYPIST 

221 

0.8% 

40.0% 

21 

1.8% 

7371 

ELECTRICAL  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  MECHANIC 

214 

0.8% 

40.8% 

22 

1.9% 

0382 

INSPECTOR  III 

203 

0.7% 

41.5% 

23 

2.0% 

9139 

TRANSIT  SUPERVISOR 

186 

0.7% 

42.2% 

24 

2.0% 

1446 

SECRETARY  II 

180 

0.7% 

42.9% 

25 

2.1% 

7334 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

180 

0.7% 

43.5% 

26 

2.2% 

Q52 

SERGEANT  III 

176 

0.6% 

44.2% 

27 

2.3% 

8238 

POLICE  COMMUNICATIONS  DISPATCHER 

165 

0.6% 

44  8% 

28 

2.4% 

1404 

CLERK 

155 

0.6% 

45.4% 

29 

2.5% 

3284 

RECREATION  DIRECTOR 

153 

0.6% 

45.9% 

30 

2.5% 

2587 

HEALTH  WORKER  III 

144 

0.5% 

46.5% 

31 

2.6% 

7355 

TRUCK  DRIVER 

141 

0.5% 

47.0% 

32 

2.7% 

2604 

FOOD  SERVICE  WORKER 

137 

0.5% 

47.5% 

33 

2.8% 

8444 

DEPUTY  PROBATION  OFFICER 

136 

0.5% 

48.0% 

34 

2.9% 

H 20 

LIEUTENANT,  (FIRE  DEPARTMENT) 

134 

0.5% 

48.5% 

35 

3.0% 

5241 

ENGINEER 

131 

0.5% 

49.0% 

36 

3.1% 

3630 

LIBRARIAN  1 

130 

0.5% 

49.4% 

37 

3.1% 

7318 

ELECTRONIC  MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN 

130 

0.5% 

49.9% 

38 

3.2% 

7381 

AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANIC 

129 

0.5% 

50.4% 

39 

3.3% 

5207 

ASSOCIATE  ENGINEER 

128 

0.5% 

50.8% 

40 

3.4% 

7372 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER,  SEWAGE  PLANT 

128 

0.5% 

51 .3% 

41 

3.5% 

2912 

SENIOR  SOCIAL  WORKER 

119 

0.4% 

51.8% 

42 

3.6% 

1632 

SENIOR  ACCOUNT  CLERK 

117 

0.4% 

52.2% 

43 

3.7% 

2903 

ELIGIBILITY  WORKER 

116 

0.4% 

52.6% 

44 

3.7% 

2930 

MENTAL  HEALTH  CLINICIAN 

113 

0.4% 

53.0% 

45 

3.8% 

7410 

AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE  WORKER 

111 

0.4% 

53.4% 

46 

3.9% 

1428 

UNIT  CLERK 

110 

0.4% 

53.8% 

47 

4.0% 

9703 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SPECIALIST  II... 

110 

0.4% 

54.2% 

48 

4.1% 

1823 

SENIOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  ANALYST 

109 

0.4%  | 

54.6% 

49 

4.2% 

5203 

ASSISTANT  ENGINEER 

105 

0.4% 

55.0% 

50 

4.2% 

9209 

AIRPORT  POLICE  SERVICES  AIDE 

101 

0.4% 

55.4% 

51 

4.3% 

2586 

HEALTH  WORKER  II 

100 

0.4% 

55.8% 

52 

4.4% 

2328 

NURSE  PRACTITIONER 

99 

0.4% 

56.1% 

53 

4.5% 

2232 

SENIOR  PHYSICIAN  SPECIALIST 

98 

0.4% 

56.5% 

54 

4.6% 

2322 

HEAD  NURSE 

98 

0.4% 

56.8% 

55 

4.7% 

1824 

PRINCIPAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  ANALYST 

97 

0.4% 

57.2% 

56 

4.8% 

1652 

SENIOR  ACCOUNTANT 

92 

0.3% 

57.5% 

57 

4.8% 

3610 

LIBRARY  ASSISTANT 

92 

0.3% 

57.9% 

58 

4.9% 

1450 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  1 

90 

0.3%  1 

58.2% 

59 

5.0% 

7345 

ELECTRICIAN 

90 

0.3% 

58.5% 

60 

5.1% 

1408 

PRINCIPAL  CLERK 

89 

0.3% 

58  9% 

61 

5.2% 

2920 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER 

87 

0.3%  1 

59.2% 

62 

5.3% 

9102 

TRANSIT  CAR  CLEANER 

86 

0.3%  1 

59.5% 

63 

5.3% 

7346 

PAINTER 

84 

0.3% 

59  8% 

64 

5.4% 

2230 

PHYSICIAN  SPECIALIST 

81 

0.3% 

60  1% 

65 

5.5% 

1244 

SENIOR  PERSONNEL  ANALYST 

75 

0.3% 

604% 
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Appendix  E.  Top  100  Job  Classes 


Rank 

Cumulative 
% of Job 
Codes 

Job  Code 

' 

Title 

#of 

Employees 

% of 

Employees 

Cumulative 
% of 

Employees 

66 

5.6% 

1630 

ACCOUNT  CLERK 

75 

0.3% 

60.7% 

67 

5.7% 

Q 62 

LIEUTENANT  III 

75 

0.3% 

60.9% 

68 

5.8% 

2908 

HOSPITAL  ELIGIBILITY  WORKER 

74 

0.3% 

61.2% 

69 

5.9% 

3616 

LIBRARY  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANT  1 

74 

0.3% 

61.5% 

70 

5.9% 

8306 

SENIOR  DEPUTY  SHERIFF 

74 

0.3% 

61.7% 

71 

6.0% 

3602 

LIBRARY  PAGE 

73 

0.3% 

62.0% 

72 

6.1% 

2830 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE 

72 

0.3% 

62.3% 

73 

6.2% 

7344 

CARPENTER 

72 

0.3% 

62.5% 

74 

6.3% 

1053 

BUSINESS  ANALYST-SENIOR 

71 

0.3% 

62.8% 

75 

6.4% 

1022 

ADMINISTRATOR  II 

69 

0.3% 

63.1% 

76 

6.5% 

6318 

CONSTRUCTION  INSPECTOR 

69 

0.3% 

63.3% 

77 

6.5% 

8158 

CHILD  SUPPORT  OFFICER  II 

69 

0.3% 

63.6% 

78 

6.6% 

2305 

PSYCHIATRIC  TECHNICIAN 

68 

0.2% 

63.8% 

79 

6.7% 

5211 

SENIOR  ENGINEER 

68 

0.2% 

64.1% 

80 

6.8% 

7388 

UTILITY  PLUMBER 

68 

0.2% 

64.3% 

81 

6.9% 

1222 

SENIOR  PAYROLL  AND  PERSONNEL  CLERK 

66 

0.2% 

64.6% 

82 

7.0% 

1458 

LEGAL  SECRETARY  1 

66 

0.2% 

64.8% 

83 

7.0% 

8320 

COUNSELOR-JUVENILE  HALL 

66 

0.2% 

65.0% 

84 

7.1% 

2430 

MEDICAL  EVALUATIONS  ASSISTANT 

64 

0.2% 

65.3% 

85 

7.2% 

1054 

BUS  ANALYST-PRINCIPAL 

62 

0.2% 

65.5% 

86 

7.3% 

9131 

STATION  AGENT,  MUNICIPAL  RAILWAY 

62 

0.2% 

65.7% 

87 

7.4% 

1654 

PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNTANT 

61  • 

0.2% 

66.0% 

88 

7.5% 

1636 

HEALTH  CARE  BILLING  CLERK  II 

59 

0.2% 

66.2% 

89 

7.6% 

7347 

PLUMBER 

59 

0.2% 

66.4% 

90 

7.6% 

7215 

GENERAL  LABORER  SUPERVISOR  1 

58 

0.2% 

66.6% 

91 

7.7% 

7313 

AUTOMOTIVE  MACHINIST 

58 

0.2% 

66.8% 

92 

7.8% 

3280 

ASST  RECREATION  DIRECTOR 

57 

0.2% 

67.0% 

93 

7.9% 

8226 

MUSEUM  GUARD 

57 

0.2% 

67.2% 

94 

8.0% 

1043 

ENGINEER-SENIOR 

55 

0.2% 

67.4% 

95 

8.1% 

0922 

MANAGER  II 

54 

0.2% 

67.6% 

96 

8.1% 

1220 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

54 

0.2% 

67.8% 

97 

8.2% 

1452 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  II 

54 

0.2% 

68.0% 

98 

8.3% 

3632 

LIBRARIAN  II 

52 

0.2% 

68.2% 

99 

8.4% 

2931 

MARRIAGE, FAMILY  & CHILD  COUNSELOR  (MFCC) 

51 

0.2% 

68.4% 

100 

8.5% 

7332 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

51 

0.2% 

68.6% 

Source:  PeopleSoft 
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Appendix  F.  Exam  Appeal  Rights 


Permanent  Civil  Service  (PCS)  Requirements  & Protest,  Appeal  and  Inspection  Rights 

Below  are  the  provisions  under  which  applicants  can  appeal  during  a permanent  civil  service 

exam  process.  There  are  separate  appeal  rights  in  the  other  volumes  of  the  Civil  Service  Rules 

for  Uniformed  Ranks  of  the  Police  Department,  Uniformed  Ranks  of  the  Fire  Department,  and 

the  Municipal  Transit  Authority. 

1 . Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  105.12  Appeal  of  Human  Resources  Director’s  and 
Executive  Officer’s  Action 

2.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 10.4  Appeals  of  Examination  Announcements 

3.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 1 1.7  Adequacy  of  Examinations 

4.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  111.11  Rating  Keys  - Written  Examinations  Other 
Than  Essay  Questions 

5.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  111.12  Inspection  of  Rating  Keys  by  Review 
Committee 

6.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  111.13  Inspection  of  Papers  by  Unsuccessful 
Candidates 

7.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  111.14  Oral  Interview  and  Other  Selection  Tests  - 
Definition  and  Appeals 

8.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  111.18  Announcement 

9.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  111.19  Protests  of  Examination  Announcements 

10.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 1 1.26  Rating  Keys 

1 1 . Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 1 1 .27  Rating  Keys  - Continuous  Examination 

12.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 1 1.28  Inspection  of  Rating  Keys  by  Review 
Committee 

13.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 1 1.30  Inspection  of  Papers  by  Unsuccessful 
Candidates 

14.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 1 1.32  Qualifications  Appraisal  Interview 
Procedures  and  Appeals 

15.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 1 1.35  Protest  of  Written  Questions  and  Answers 

16.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 12.7  Posting  Period  for  the  Tentative  Eligible  List 
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17.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 12.8  Documents  Included  in  Inspection  and 
Maintenance  of  Anonymity  of  Examiners 

18.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 12.9  Appeal  of  Tentative  Eligible  List 

19.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 12.17  Official  Adoption  Date 

20.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 12.20  Posting  of  Tentative  Eligible  List 

21.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 12.21  Duration  of  Posting  Period 

22.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 12.23  Documents  Included  in  Inspection  and 
Maintenance  of  Anonymity  of  Examiners 

23.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 12.24  Inspection  Restricted  to  Examination 
Participants 

24.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 12.25  Automatic  Adoption  of  Tentative  List 

25.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 12.26  Disposition  of  Protests 

26.  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  Section  1 12.27  Effect  on  Eligibles  Pending  Resolution  of 
Protest 
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Appendix  G.  Survey  of  Seniority  and  Layoff  Provisions 


The  Personnel  Testing  Council,  Northern  California  Chapter  kindly  forwarded  an  email  survey  to  its 
members  after  our  discussion  with  them  on  our  Civil  Service  Reform  efforts.  This  is  an  informal 
sample  of  practices  in  member  jurisdictions. 


Jurisdiction 

Does  seniority 
affect  order  of 
layoff? 

How  is  seniority 
determined? 

Can  senior  person 
displace  someone 
less  senior? 

Does  bumping 
occur  between 
departments? 

Do  laid  off  people 
have  rights  to 
come  back? 

Is  return  to  work 
based  on 
seniority? 

Comments 

California 

State 

Personnel 

Board 

Yes 

Start 

date 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Seniority  may  include  military 
service  or  employment  in  the 
UC  system.  Return  to  work  in 
previous  department  is  Rule  of 
1.  Rule  of  3 for  other 
reemployment  lists. 

City  of 
Oakland 

Yes 

Start 

date 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Tie  breakers  include 
performance  appraisal,  total 
city  service,  and  rank  on 
eligible  list 

City  of 
Santa  Rosa 

Yes 

Date  of 
perm 
appoint. 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

N/A 

May  reinstate  but  no 
guaranteed  return  to  work  after 
layoff. 

Sonoma 

County 

Yes 

Start 
date  in 
class 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Bumping  restricted  to  original 
department.  Rights  to  return  to 
same  department  for  two  years. 

Sacramento 

Municipal 

Utilities 

District 

Yes 

Start 

date 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Rights  to  return  to  original 
classification  for  two  years. 

Mendocino 

County 

Yes 

Start 

date 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Bumping  restricted  to  original 
department. 

Alameda 

County 

Yes 

Sum  of 
total 
service 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Service  includes  part  time 
work,  provisional,  and 
temporary;  Probationary 
employees  do  not  have  rights 
to  return,  but  are  placed  on  an 
eligible  list. 

Sacramento 

County 

Yes 

Start 

date 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes-  in 
same 
dept. 

No  cross  dept  bumping,  but 
person  is  given  rank  one  on 
list. 

City  of 
Redding 

Yes 

Start 

date 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Laid  off  employees  have  rehire 
rights  for  one  year. 

City/ 
County  of 
San 

Francisco 

Yes 

Certifica 
tion  date 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Laid  off  employees  have  rehire 
rights  for  five  years. 
Certification  rule  from 
holdover  list  is  Rule  of  1 . 
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Appendix  H.  Retirement  Risk  by  Department 


Employees  who  have  reached  the  averaq 

retirement  aqe  of  60  years  - Rank  Order  by  Department 

Department 

Total 

Employees  (1) 

% of  Citywide 
Employees 

# Employees  60 

% Employees 
60  or  + 

Rank 

PAB 

BOARD  OF  APPEALS 

4 

0% 

3 

75% 

1 

ASR 

ASSESSOR  / RECORDER 

106 

0% 

20 

19% 

2 

AAM 

ASIAN  ART  MUSEUM 

48 

0% 

9 

19% 

3 

WAR 

WAR  MEMORIAL 

92 

0% 

17 

18% 

4 

FAM 

FINE  ARTS  MUSEUM 

71 

0% 

13 

18% 

5 

RET 

RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

70 

0% 

10 

14% 

6 

AIR 

AIRPORT  COMMISSION 

1,272 

5% 

156 

12% 

7 

ART 

ARTS  COMMISSION 

25 

0% 

3 

12% 

8 

TTX 

TREASURER/TAX  COLLECTOR 

178 

1% 

21 

12% 

9 

DBI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUILDING  INSPECTION 

238 

1% 

27 

11% 

10 

CON 

CONTROLLER 

151 

1% 

17 

11% 

11 

CME 

ADMIN  SVCS  - MEDICAL  EXAMINER 

18 

0% 

2 

11% 

12 

PRT 

PORT 

213 

1% 

23 

11% 

13 

DSS 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

1,659 

6% 

179 

11% 

14 

RNT 

RENT  ARBITRATION  BOARD 

28 

0% 

3 

11% 

15 

CWP 

CLEAN  WATER 

346 

1% 

37 

11% 

16 

PUC 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION 

721 

3% 

77 

11% 

17 

TIS 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  & INFORMATION  SVCS 

266 

1% 

27 

10% 

18 

ADM 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

336 

1% 

34 

10% 

19 

CSS 

CHILD  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

140 

1% 

14 

10% 

20 

DPW 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

1,081 

4% 

107 

10% 

21 

HRC 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

41 

0% 

4 

10% 

22 

WTR 

WATER  DEPARTMENT 

551 

2% 

53 

10% 

23 

ADP 

ADULT  PROBATION 

105 

0% 

10 

10% 

24 

REC 

RECREATION  AND  PARK  COMMISSION 

887 

3% 

81 

9% 

25 

DPH 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

5,892 

22% 

523 

9% 

26 

DPT 

MTA  - MUNICIPAL  RAILWAY 

4,206 

16% 

349 

8% 

27 

CHF 

CHILDREN,  YOUTH  & THEIR  FAMILIES 

25 

0% 

2 

8% 

28 

MYR 

MAYOR 

119 

0% 

9 

8% 

29 

JUV 

JUVENILE  PROBATION 

239 

1% 

18 

8% 

30 

DAT 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEY 

239 

1% 

17 

7% 

31 

PTC 

MTA  - PARKING  AND  TRAFFIC 

587 

2% 

41 

7% 

32 

HHP 

HETCH  HETCHY 

209 

1% 

14 

7% 

33 

LIB 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

606 

2% 

40 

7% 

34 

CPC 

CITY  PLANNING 

117 

0% 

7 

6% 

35 

CAT 

CITY  ATTORNEY 

331 

1% 

18 

5V 

36 

HRD 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

174 

1% 

9 

5% 

37 

REG 

ELECTIONS 

21 

0% 

1 

5% 

38 

BOS 

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

54 

0% 

2 

4% 

39 

POL 

POLICE 

2,477 

9% 

74 

3% ! 

40 

PDR 

PUBLIC  DEFENDER 

143 

1% 

3 

2% 

41 

SHF 

SHERIFF 

916 

3% 

18 

2% 

42 

ECD 

EMERGENCY  COMMUNICATIONS  DEPARTMENT 

223 

1% 

4 

2% 

43 

ENV 

ENVIRONMENT 

56 

0% 

1 

2%l 

44 

FIR 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

1,725 

6% 

27 

2% 

45 

CFC 

CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES  COMMISSION 

-5 

0% 

0% 

46 

CFM 

ADMIN  SVCS  - CONVENTION  FACILITIES  MGMT 

2 

0% 

0% 

47 

CSC 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

6 

0% 

0% 

48 

ECN 

PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 

8 

0% 

0% 

49 

ETH 

ETHICS  COMMISSION 

9 

0% 

0% 

50 

LLB 

LAW  LIBRARY 

3 

0% 

0% 

51 

SCI 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

6 

0% 

0%' 

52 

TXC 

TAXI  COMMISSION 

2 

0% 

0%l 

53 

WOM 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

6 

0% 

0%] 

54 

27,053 

100% 

2,124 

8% 

Source:  PeopleSoft  system. 

(1)  Excludes: 

; 

Employees  of  the  Courts,  Unified  School  District  and  Community  College  District. 

Employees  who  are  As-Needed,  Temporary  Exempt,  or  have  a part  time  schedule  of  less  than  20  hours  per  week. 

Elected  officials. 
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Appendix  H.  Retirement  Risk  by  Department 


Employees  who  have  reached  the  average  retirement  age  of  60  years  - Alphabetically  by  Depa 

rtment 

Department 

Total 

Employees  (1) 

% of  Citywide 
Employees 

# Employees  60 
or  + 

% Employees 
60  or  + 

Rank 

AAM 

ASIAN  ART  MUSEUM 

48 

0% 

9 

19% 

3 

ADM 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

336 

1% 

34 

10% 

19 

ADP 

ADULT  PROBATION 

105 

0% 

10 

10% 

24 

AIR 

AIRPORT  COMMISSION 

1,272 

5% 

156 

12% 

7 

ART 

ARTS  COMMISSION 

25 

0% 

3 

12% 

8 

ASR 

ASSESSOR  / RECORDER 

106 

0% 

20 

19% 

2 

BOS 

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

54 

0% 

2 

4% 

39 

CAT 

CITY  ATTORNEY 

331 

1% 

18 

5% 

36 

CFC 

CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES  COMMISSION 

5 

0% 

0% 

46 

CFM 

ADMIN  SVCS  - CONVENTION  FACILITIES  MGMT 

2 

0% 

0% 

47 

CHF 

CHILDREN,  YOUTH  & THEIR  FAMILIES 

25 

0% 

2 

8% 

28 

CME 

ADMIN  SVCS  - MEDICAL  EXAMINER 

18 

0% 

2 

11% 

12 

CON 

CONTROLLER 

151 

1% 

17 

11% 

11 

CPC 

CITY  PLANNING 

117 

0% 

7 

6% 

35 

CSC 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

6 

0% 

0% 

48 

CSS 

CHILD  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

140 

1% 

14 

10% 

20 

CWP 

CLEAN  WATER 

346 

1% 

37 

11% 

16 

DAT 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEY 

239 

1% 

17 

7% 

31 

DBI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUILDING  INSPECTION 

238 

1% 

27 

11% 

10 

DPH 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

5,892 

22% 

523 

9% 

26 

DPT 

MTA  - MUNICIPAL  RAILWAY 

4,206 

16% 

349 

8% 

27 

DPW 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

1,081 

4% 

107 

10% 

21 

DSS 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

1,659 

6% 

179 

11% 

14 

ECD 

EMERGENCY  COMMUNICATIONS  DEPARTMENT 

223 

1% 

4 

2% 

43 

ECN 

PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 

8 

0% 

0% 

49 

ENV 

ENVIRONMENT 

56 

0% 

1 

2% 

44 

ETH 

ETHICS  COMMISSION 

9 

0% 

0% 

50 

FAM 

FINE  ARTS  MUSEUM 

71 

0% 

13 

18% 

5 

FIR 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

1,725 

6% 

27 

2% 

45 

HHP 

HETCH  HETCHY 

209 

1% 

14 

7% 

33 

HRC 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

41 

0% 

4 

10% 

22 

HRD 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

174 

1% 

9 

5% 

37 

JUV 

JUVENILE  PROBATION 

239 

1% 

18 

8% 

30 

LIB 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

606 

2% 

40 

7% 

34 

LLB 

LAW  LIBRARY 

3 

0% 

0% 

51 

MYR 

MAYOR 

119 

0% 

9 

8% 

29 

PAB 

BOARD  OF  APPEALS 

4 

0% 

3 

75% 

1 

PDR 

PUBLIC  DEFENDER 

143 

1% 

3 

2% 

41 

POL 

POLICE 

2,477 

9% 

74 

3% 

40 

PRT 

PORT 

213 

1% 

23 

11% 

13 

PTC 

MTA  - PARKING  AND  TRAFFIC 

587 

2% 

41 

7% 

32 

PUC 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION 

721 

3% 

77 

11% 

17 

REC 

RECREATION  AND  PARK  COMMISSION 

887 

3% 

81 

9% 

25 

REG 

ELECTIONS 

21 

0% 

1 

5% 

38 

RET 

RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

70 

0% 

10 

14% 

6 

RNT 

RENT  ARBITRATION  BOARD 

28 

0% 

3 

11% 

15 

SCI 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

6 

0% 

0% 

52 

SHF 

SHERIFF 

916 

3% 

18 

2% 

42 

TIS 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  & INFORMATION  SVCS 

266 

1% 

27 

10% 

18 

TTX 

TREASURER/TAX  COLLECTOR 

178 

1% 

21 

12% 

9 

TXC 

TAXI  COMMISSION 

2 

0% 

0% 

53 

WAR 

WAR  MEMORIAL 

92 

0% 

17 

18% 

4 

WOM 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

6 

0% 

0% 

54 

WTR 

WATER  DEPARTMENT 

551 

2% 

53 

10% 

23 

27,053 

100% 

2,124 

8% 

Source:  PeopleSoft  system. 

(1)  Excludes: 

Employees  of  the  Courts,  Unified  School  District  and  Community  College  District. 

Employees  who  are  As-Needed,  Temporary  Exempt,  or  have  a part  time  schedule  of  less  than  20  hours  per  week. 


Elected  officials. 
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Appendix  H.  Retirement  Risk  by  Department 


Number  and  Percent  of  Employees  50  Years  of  Age  + With  5, 10,  and  20  Years  of  Service 


— r 

1 

1 ! 1 — 

50+5 

50+10  | 50+20 

Department 

Total 

Employees  (1) 

% of  Citywide 
Employees 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

AAM 

ASIAN  ART  MUSEUM 

48 

0% 

13 

27% 

6 

13% 

2 

4% 

ADM 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

336 

1% 

117 

35% 

84 

25% 

32 

10% 

ADP 

ADULT  PROBATION 

105 

0% 

38 

36% 

32 

30% 

21 

20% 

AIR 

AIRPORT  COMMISSION 

1,272 

5% 

524 

41% 

364 

29% 

167 

13% 

ART 

ARTS  COMMISSION 

25 

0% 

10 

40% 

5 

20% 

3 

12% 

ASR 

ASSESSOR / RECORDER 

106 

0% 

51 

48% 

42 

40% 

20 

19% 

BOS 

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

54 

0% 

12 

22% 

11 

20% 

8 

15% 

CAT 

CITY  ATTORNEY 

331 

1% 

94 

28% 

73 

22% 

43 

13% 

CFC 

CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES  COMMISSION 

5 

0% 

1 

20% 

1 

20% 

0% 

CFM 

ADMIN  SVCS  - CONVENTION  FACILITIES  MGMT 

2 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

CHF 

CHILDREN,  YOUTH  & THEIR  FAMILIES 

25 

0% 

2 

8% 

0% 

0% 

CME 

ADMIN  SVCS  - MEDICAL  EXAMINER 

18 

0% 

10 

56% 

10 

56% 

4 

22% 

CON 

CONTROLLER 

151 

1% 

64 

42% 

55 

36% 

41 

27% 

CPC 

CITY  PLANNING 

117 

0% 

31 

26% 

27 

23% 

16 

1 14% 

CSC 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

6 

0% 

3 

50% 

1 

17% 

1 

17% 

CSS 

CHILD  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

140 

1% 

52 

37% 

37 

26% 

24 

17% 

CWP 

CLEAN  WATER 

346 

1% 

162 

47% 

139 

40% 

73 

21% 

DAT 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEY 

239 

1% 

73 

31% 

60 

25% 

42 

18% 

DBI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUILDING  INSPECTION 

238 

1% 

114 

48% 

88 

37% 

43 

18% 

DPH 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

5,892 

22% 

2,278 

39% 

1,854 

31% 

907 

15% 

DPT 

MTA  - MUNICIPAL  RAILWAY 

4,206 

16% 

1,823 

43% 

1,490 

35% 

1,011 

24% 

DPW 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

1,081 

4% 

422 

39% 

333 

31% 

169 

16% 

DSS 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

1,659 

6% 

666 

40% 

524 

32% 

307 

19% 

ECD 

EMERGENCY  COMMUNICATIONS  DEPARTMENT 

223 

1% 

32 

14% 

27 

12% 

18 

8% 

ECN 

PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 

8 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

ENV 

ENVIRONMENT 

56 

0% 

4 

7% 

4 

7% 

0% 

ETH 

ETHICS  COMMISSION 

9 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

FAM 

FINE  ARTS  MUSEUM 

71 

0% 

37 

52% 

25 

35% 

16 

23% 

FIR 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

1,725 

6% 

464 

27% 

456 

26% 

377 

22% 

HHP 

HETCH  HETCHY 

209 

1% 

85 

41% 

66 

32% 

34 

16% 

HRC 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

41 

0% 

20 

49% 

16 

39% 

9 

22% 

HRD 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

174 

1% 

71 

41% 

51 

29% 

29 

17% 

JUV 

JUVENILE  PROBATION 

239 

1% 

103 

43% 

87 

36% 

47 

20% 

LIB 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

606 

2% 

222 

37% 

164 

27% 

102 

17% 

LLB 

LAW  LIBRARY 

3 

0% 

2 

67% 

2 

67% 

0% 

MYR 

MAYOR 

119 

0% 

25 

21% 

20 

17% 

13 

PAB 

BOARD  OF  APPEALS 

4 

0% 

2 

50% 

2 

50% 

2 

50% 

PDR 

PUBLIC  DEFENDER 

143 

1% 

27 

19% 

24 

17% 

21 

15% 

POL 

POLICE 

2,477 

9% 

691 

28% 

651 

26% 

578 

23% 

PRT 

PORT 

213 

1% 

102 

48% 

88 

41% 

45 

21% 

PTC 

MTA  - PARKING  AND  TRAFFIC 

587 

2% 

184 

31% 

159 

27% 

87 

15% 

PUC 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION 

721 

3% 

286 

40% 

240 

33% 

149 

21% 

REC 

RECREATION  AND  PARK  COMMISSION 

887 

3% 

383 

43% 

330 

37% 

227 

26% 

REG 

ELECTIONS 

21 

0% 

4 

19% 

2 

10% 

0% 

RET 

RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

70 

0% 

32 

46% 

24 

34% 

13 

19% 

RNT 

RENT  ARBITRATION  BOARD 

28 

0% 

14 

50% 

7 

25% 

3 

11% 

SCI 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

6 

0% 

2 

33% 

2 

33% 

1 I 

17% 

SHF 

SHERIFF 

916 

3% 

182 

20% 

153 

17% 

87 

9% 

TIS 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  & INFORMATION  SVCS 

266 

1% 

123 

46% 

92 

35% 

55 

21% 

TTX 

TREASURER/TAX  COLLECTOR 

178 

1% 

76 

43% 

61  1 34% 

29 

16% 

TXC 

TAXI  COMMISSION 

2 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

WAR 

WAR  MEMORIAL 

92 

0% 

53 

58% 

42 

46% 

22 

24% 

WOM 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

6 

0% 

1 

17% 

1 

17% 

1 

17% 

WTR 

WATER  DEPARTMENT 

551 

2% 

224 

41% 

186 

34% 

99 

18% 

27,053 

100% 

10,011 

37% 

8,218 

30%  4,998  | 

18% 

Source:  PeopleSoft  system. 

— 

(1)  Excludes: 

Employees  of  the  Courts,  Unified  School  District  and  Community  College  District. 

Employees  who  are  As-Needed,  Temporary  Exempt,  or  have  a part  time  schedule  of  less  than  20  hours  per  week.  | 

Elected  officials. 
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Appendix  H.  Retirement  Risk  by  Department 


Number  and  Percent  of  Employees  60  Years  of  Aqi 

+ With  5,  10,  am 

20  Years  of  Service 

1 

1 

60+5 

60+10 

60+20 

Department 

Total 

Employees  (1) 

% of  Citywide 
Employees 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

AAM 

ASIAN  ART  MUSEUM 

48 

0% 

6 

13% 

3 

6% 

1 

2% 

ADM 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

336 

1% 

26 

8% 

20 

6% 

6 

2% 

ADP 

ADULT  PROBATION 

105 

0% 

10 

10% 

9 

9% 

5 

5% 

AIR 

AIRPORT  COMMISSION 

1,272 

5% 

145 

11% 

116 

9% 

50 

4% 

ART 

ARTS  COMMISSION 

25 

0% 

3 

12% 

1 

4% 

1 

4% 

ASR 

ASSESSOR  /RECORDER 

106 

0% 

18 

17% 

15 

14% 

9 

8% 

BOS 

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

54 

0% 

2 

4% 

2 

4% 

1 

2% 

CAT 

CITY  ATTORNEY 

331 

1% 

15 

5% 

14 

4% 

9 

3% 

CFC 

CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES  COMMISSION 

5 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

CFM 

ADMIN  SVCS  - CONVENTION  FACILITIES  MGMT 

2 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

CHF 

CHILDREN,  YOUTH  & THEIR  FAMILIES 

25 

0% 

1 

4% 

0% 

0% 

CME 

ADMIN  SVCS  - MEDICAL  EXAMINER 

18 

0% 

2 

11% 

2 

11% 

1 

6% 

CON 

CONTROLLER 

151 

1% 

17 

11% 

16 

11% 

13 

9% 

CPC 

CITY  PLANNING 

117 

0% 

5 

4% 

3 

3% 

1 

1% 

CSC 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

6 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

CSS 

CHILD  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

140 

1% 

14 

10% 

10 

7% 

7 

5% 

CWP 

CLEAN  WATER 

346 

1% 

36 

10% 

33 

10% 

17 

5% 

DAT 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEY 

239 

1% 

16 

7% 

14 

6% 

9 

4% 

DBI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUILDING  INSPECTION 

238 

1% 

27 

11% 

24 

10% 

11 

5% 

DPH 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

5,892 

22% 

488 

8% 

404 

7% 

206 

3% 

DPT 

MTA  - MUNICIPAL  RAILWAY 

4,206 

16% 

326 

8% 

289 

7% 

214 

5% 

DPW 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

1,081 

4% 

99 

9% 

82 

8% 

44 

4% 

DSS 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

1,659 

6% 

167 

10% 

144 

9% 

81 

5% 

ECD 

EMERGENCY  COMMUNICATIONS  DEPARTMENT 

223 

1% 

4 

2% 

3 

1% 

3 

1% 

ECN 

PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 

8 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

ENV 

ENVIRONMENT 

56 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

ETH 

ETHICS  COMMISSION 

9 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

FAM 

FINE  ARTS  MUSEUM 

71 

0% 

10 

14% 

7 

10% 

2 

3% 

FIR 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

1,725 

6% 

26 

2% 

26 

2% 

17 

1% 

HHP 

HETCH  HETCHY 

209 

1% 

14 

7% 

10 

5% 

5 

2% 

HRC 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

41 

0% 

4 

10% 

4 

10% 

3 

7% 

HRD 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

174 

1% 

9 

5% 

6 

3% 

3 

2% 

JUV 

JUVENILE  PROBATION 

239 

1% 

16 

7% 

12 

5% 

8 

3% 

LIB 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

606 

2% 

38 

6% 

29 

5% 

18 

3% 

LLB 

LAW  LIBRARY 

3 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

MYR 

MAYOR 

119 

0% 

8 

7% 

7 

6% 

6 

5% 

PAB 

BOARD  OF  APPEALS 

4 

0% 

2 

50% 

2 

50% 

2 

50% 

PDR 

PUBLIC  DEFENDER 

143 

1% 

2 

1% 

2 

1% 

2 

1% 

POL 

POLICE 

2,477 

9% 

74 

3% 

67 

3% 

56 

2% 

PRT 

PORT 

213 

1% 

22 

10% 

20 

9% 

12 

6% 

PTC 

MTA  - PARKING  AND  TRAFFIC 

587 

2% 

40 

7% 

35 

6% 

18 

3% 

PUC 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION 

721 

3% 

69 

10% 

61 

8% 

38 

5% 

REC 

RECREATION  AND  PARK  COMMISSION 

887 

3% 

79 

9% 

69 

8% 

47 

5% 

REG 

ELECTIONS 

21 

0% 

1 

5% 

1 

5% 

0% 

RET 

RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

70 

0% 

7 

10% 

4 

6% 

2 

3% 

RNT 

RENT  ARBITRATION  BOARD 

28 

0% 

3 

11% 

i 

4% 

1 

4% 

SCI 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

6 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

SHF 

SHERIFF 

916 

3% 

17 

2% 

13 

1% 

9 

1% 

TIS 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  & INFORMATION  SVCS 

266 

1% 

23 

9% 

20 

8% 

8 

3% 

TTX 

TREASURER/TAX  COLLECTOR 

178 

1% 

17 

10% 

17 

10% 

9 

5% 

TXC 

TAXI  COMMISSION 

2 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

WAR 

WAR  MEMORIAL 

92 

0% 

17 

18% 

14 

15% 

7 

8% 

WOM 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

6 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

WTR 

WATER  DEPARTMENT 

551 

2% 

51 

9% 

41 

7% 

22 

4% 

27,053 

100% 

1,976 

7% 

1,672 

6% 

984 

4% 

Source:  PeopleSoft  system. 

(1)  Excludes: 

Employees  of  the  Courts,  Unified  School  District  and  Community  College  District. 

Employees  who  are  As-Needed,  Temporary  Exempt,  or  have  a part  time  schedule  of  less  than  20 

lours  per  week. 

Elected  officials. 
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Action 

| Reason 

| Description 

I Total  (1) 

|%  of  Action  |%  of  Total 

LOF 

EIL 

ELECTIVE  INVOLUNTARY  LEAVE 

2 

2% 

0% 

LIL 

INVOLUNTARY  LEAVE 

55 

44% 

3% 

LIO 

INVOLUNTARY  LAY-OFF 

6 

5% 

0% 

NHI 

NOT  HOL  INVOLUNTARY  LAYOFF 

62 

49% 

3% 

NHV 

NOT  HOL  VOLUNTARY  LAYOFF 

1 

1% 

0% 

LOF  Total 

126 

100% 

7% 

RET 

CNV 

CONVERSION-RETIREMENT 

2 

0% 

0% 

ERT 

EARLY  RETIREMENT 

21 

2% 

1% 

RMT 

NORMAL  RETIREMENT 

791 

94% 

44% 

RTD 

RETIREMENT  DISABILITY 

31 

4% 

2% 

RET  Total 

845 

100% 

47% 

TER 

ARS 

AUTOMATIC  RESIGNATION 

40 

5% 

2% 

CNV 

CONVERSION  - TERMINATED 

1 

0% 

0% 

DEA 

DEATH 

49 

6% 

3% 

DPE 

DISMISSAL  OF  PERMANENT  EMPLOY 

37 

5% 

2% 

DSH 

NEVER  REPORTED  FOR  WORK 

22 

3% 

1% 

LLT 

LEGAL  LIMIT  - TEMPORARY  TIME 

5 

1% 

0% 

MRN 

MEDICAL  RELEASE  NON-PUNITIVE 

5 

1% 

0% 

RFC 

RELEASE  FROM  PROBATION-DISCIP 

2 

0% 

0% 

RFP 

RELEASE  FR  PROBATION-NONDISCI 

55 

7% 

3% 

RLS 

RELEASE  - NCS,  TPV,  EXEMPT 

68 

8% 

4% 

RSS 

RESIGN  - SATISFACTORY  SERVICE 

510 

63% 

29% 

RUS 

RESIGN  - UNSATISFACTORY  SERVC 

16 

2% 

1% 

RZA 

RELEASE  - SETTLEMENT  AGRMT 

1 

0% 

0% 

TFC 

TERM  FOR  CAUSE  NCS,  TPV,  EXMP 

1 

0% 

0% 

TER  Total 

812 

100% 

46% 

Grand  Total 

1,783 

100% 

(1)  Excludes  employees  who  were  rehired  within  seven  days  of  the  termination. 
Source:  PeopleSoft  
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Appendix  J.  List  of  Memoranda  of  Understanding  (MOUs) 


Union  Title 

Employees 

1 

SEIU  Locals  250,  535,  and  790 

10,708 

2 

Professional  & Technical  Engineers,  Local  21 

3,503 

3 

Police  Officer's  Association 

2,145 

4 

TWU  Local  250-A,  Transit  Operators 

2,143 

5 

Firefighters  Unit  1 , Local  798 

1,565 

6 

SEIU  Local  790  - Nurses 

1,477 

7 

Laborers  International,  Local  261 

943 

8 

Municipal  Exec  Association  - Miscellaneous 

761 

9 

SF  Deputy  Sheriffs  Association 

723 

10 

Electrical  Workers,  Local  6 

712 

11 

Stationary  Engineers,  Local  39 

584 

12 

Municipal  Attorneys  Association 

415 

13 

Auto  Mechanics,  Lodge  1414 

358 

14 

Plumbers,  Local  38 

317 

15 

TWU  Local  200 

251 

16 

Physician/Dentists  Unit  8-CC 

242 

17 

CAIR/CIR  Interns  & Residents 

222 

18 

TWU  Local  250-A,  Miscellaneous 

205 

19 

Teamsters,  Local  853  Truck  Drivers 

155 

20 

Unrepresented  Employees  - Miscellaneous  (1) 

146 

21 

SF  Probation  Officers  Association 

136 

22 

Teamsters  - Nurse  Supervisors  Local  856 

114 

23 

TWU  Local  250-A  Automotive  Service  Workers 

114 

24 

Teamsters  - Health,  Local  856 

100 

25 

Carpenters,  Local  22 

98 

26 

Painters,  Local  4 

96 

27 

SF  Building  Inspectors  Classes  6331/33 

59 

28 

Operating  Engineers,  Local  3 

58 

29 

SFDA  Investigators  Association 

58 

30 

Unrepresented  Employees  - Management  (1) 

57 

31 

Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Local  104 

44 

32 

Firefighters  Unit  2,  Local  798 

33 

33 

Cement  Masons,  Local  580 

26 

34 

Iron  Workers,  Local  377 

17 

35 

SEIU  Local  790  - H-1  Paramedics 

16 

36 

Supervising  Probation  Officers,  Local  3 

16 

37 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees  Local  16 

16 

38 

Bricklayers,  Local  3 & Hod  Carriers  Local  36 

15 

39 

Pile  Drivers,  Local  34 

15 

40 

Physicians/Dentists  Unit  11 -AA 

11 

41 

Glaziers,  Local  718 

10 

42 

Roofers,  Local  40 

10 

43 

SF  Institutional  Police  Officers  Association 

9 

44 

Municipal  Exec  Association  - Fire 

8 

45 

SF  Building  Inspectors  Class  6332 

3 

46 

Municipal  Exec  Association  - Police 

2 

47 

Teamsters,  Local  350  Animal  Keepers 

2 

48 

Plasterers  and  Shophands,  Local  66 

0 
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Appendix  K.  Summary  of  Probationary  Period  Provisions 


Summary 

This  document  is  a compilation  of  the  provisions  governing  probationary  periods  in  the  City 
Charter,  Civil  Service  Rules,  and  Memoranda  of  Understanding  (MOUs,  which  are  our  labor 
contracts).  Pursuant  to  Charter  Section  10.101,  Civil  Service  Commission  rules,  policies  and 
procedures  govern  probationary  status  and  the  administration  of  probationary  periods,  except 
duration,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  MOUs. 

Civil  Service  Rules  and  MOU  provisions  are  excerpted  below.  In  summary,  the  duration  of  an 
employee’s  probationary  period  depends  on  all  of  the  following: 

1.  MOU  covering  the  employee.  The  City  has  48  MOUs  with  its  labor  organizations,  seven  of 
which  have  no  mention  of  a probationary  period  or  unspecified  durations.  The  MOUs  specify 
duration  in  terms  of  hours  (i.e.,  1040  or  2080),  days  (e.g.,  125  regular  work  days),  or  general 
time  (e.g.,  6 months  or  1 year).  Some  MOUs  specify  that  it  shall  be  a combination  of  training 
and  duration  (e.g.,  one  day,  provided  that  training  be  completed  within  6 months). 

2.  Job  Class.  Over  half  of  the  MOUs  have  different  probationary  periods  depending  on  the  job 
class. 

3.  Department.  Probationary  periods  may  vary  depending  on  whether  an  employee  changes 
position  within  the  same  department  or  moves  to  another  department. 

4.  Circumstances.  Probationary  periods  may  vary  depending  on  whether  the  employee  is  new  to 
City  service,  or  is  reinstated,  bumped,  promoted,  or  going  from  part  time  to  full  time 
employment. 

5.  Leave.  If  an  employee  went  on  leave,  or  used  vacation  or  sick  leave,  durations  may  be 
extended  by  the  amount  of  leave  time. 

6.  If  the  parties  mutually  agreed  otherwise  (i.e.,  agreed  to  extend  the  duration). 


Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  117:  Probationary  Period 

Applicability : Rule  1 1 7 shall  apply  to  employees  in  all  classes  who  started  work  in  a permanent 
civil  service  status  on  or  after  March  16,  1998;  except  the  Uniformed  Ranks  of  the  Police  and 
Fire  Departments  and  MTA  Service-Critical  classes. 

117.3  Appointments  Subject  to  the  Probationary  Period 

A probationary  period  is  required  for  all  of  the  following  types  of  permanent  appointments: 

117.3.1  Appointment  from  an  eligible  list; 

1 17.3.2  Appointment  following  layoff  or  involuntary  leave  when  the  appointment  is  to 
a class  and/or  department  other  than  the  one  from  which  laid  off,  or  when  a 
probationary  period  has  not  been  previously  served  in  the  class  and 
department; 

117.3.3  Appointments  by  transfer  to  a position  in  the  same  class  in  another 
department,  status  transfer  under  the  status  rights  of  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  provisions  of  these  Rules,  or  technological  transfer; 

1 1 7.3.4  Reappointment  of  resignees; 

117.3.5  Reinstatement  at  the  request  of  the  employee  to  a permanent  position  in  a 
former  class  in  a department  other  than  a department  in  which  the 
probationary  period  had  been  completed  in  this  former  class; 
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117.3.6  Advancement  from  a part-time  position  to  a full-time  position  except  if  the 
employee  had  previously  served  a probationary  period  in  a full-time  position 
in  the  same  class  in  the  same  department; 

117.3.7  Reversion  by  a promotive  probationary  employee  to  a position  in  a former 
class  in  which  the  probationary  period  has  been  completed,  except  if  the 
employee  has  previously  served  a probationary  period  in  the  same  department 
in  that  class. 


MOU  Provisions  on  Probationary  Periods 


PROVISION 

1 M258  _ . 

New  Hires 

1 Day 

• Local  790,  SEIU  - H-l  Paramedics  (but  must 
complete  required  training  within  six  months) 

125  Days 

• Local  06,  Electrical  Workers 
(except  as  indicated  herein) 

250  Days 

• Local  06,  Electrical  Workers 

(for  classes:  6248,  6249,6250,  6252,7229,  7238, 
7244,  7255  7256,  7257,  7273  7275,  7276,  7279, 
7285,  7287,  7488,  9241,  9242) 

Six  Months* 

• Many  say  duration  may  be  extended  by 
mutual  consent. 

• Local  04,  Painters 

• Local  03,  Brick  Layers  & Local  36,  Hod 
Carriers 

• Local  03,  Operating  Engineers 

(for  classes  7328,  7370,  7424,  and  933 1 ) 

• Local  16,  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  < 

• Local  2 1 , Prof  & Tech  Engineers 
(except  for  classes  as  indicated  herein) 

• Local  22,  Carpenters 

(except  for  classes  as  indicated  herein) 

• Local  34,  Pile  Drivers 

• Local  38,  Plumbers 

(for  non-supervisory  classes  only) 

• Local  39,  Stationary  Engineers 

• (for  classes  7223,  7286,  7333,  7334,  7339,  7341, 
7372,  7375,  7420,  7472  and  7473) 

• Local  40,  Roofers 

• Local  66,  Plasterers 

• Local  26 1 , Laborers. 

• SF  Building  Inspectors 

(for  classes  6334  and  6331/6333  only) 

• Local  377,  Iron  Workers 

• Local  853,  Teamsters  (2 1 6) 

(for  class  7355  Truck  Driver  only) 

• Local  856,  Teamsters  Multi-Unit 
(except  for  classes  as  indicated  herein) 
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PROVISION 

MOUs 

(Six  Months-  continued) 

• Local  790,  SEIU  - Staff  / Per  Diem 

• Local  1414,  Auto  Machinists 
(except  for  classes  as  indicated  herein) 

• Police  Officers  Association  (POA)  Local  91 1 
(for  all  classes  but  Q-2) 

• SFDA  Investigators  Association 

• SEIU  250,  535  and  790 

(unless  under  an  enumerated  exception  as 
indicated  herein) 

• UAPD,  Physicians/Dentists  in  8CC 

• Unrepresented  Employees 

1040  Hours 

• Local  104,  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
(except  as  indicated  herein) 

• TWU  Local  250-A,  Auto  Service  Workers 
(for  job  class  7410) 

One  Year* 

* Many  say  duration  may  be  extended  by  mutual 
consent. 

• Local  03,  Operating  Engineers 

(for  Supervisor  classes  71 10,  7210,  7221,  and 
9360  only) 

• Local  2 1 , Prof  & Tech  Engineers 

(for  job  classes  1002-05,  1011-14,  1021-24,  1031- 
33,  1041-44,  1051-54,  1061-64,  1070,  1203, 
1231-33,  1241,  1244,  1246,  1312, 1314, 1452-54, 
1492,  1506,1512,  1520,  1522,  1551,  1574,  1650, 
1652,  1654-57,  1684,  1686,  1739,  1806,  1823-24, 
1835,  1838,  1944,  1950,  1952,1956,  2119, 2456- 
58,  2540,  2556,  2589,  2591,  2593,  2825,  2846, 
2992,  3566,4230,  4261,  4265,  4267,  5120,  5177, 
5210,  521 1,  5217,  5219,  5224,  52325241-42. 
5249,  5258,  5260-61,  5265-66,  5270,  5273,  5281, 
5291,  5293,  5298-99,  5301,  5312,  5314,  5330, 
5608,  5644,  7132,  7366,  81 16,  81 18,  8130,  8169, 
8260,  8262,  9255,  9276,  and  9376) 

• Local  22,  Carpenters 

(for  Supervisor  classes  7226,  7236,  and  7272 
only) 

• Local  38,  Plumbers 

(for  supervisory  classes  only) 

• Local  39,  Stationary  Engineers 

(for  classes  5148,  5149,  7120,  7203,  7205,  7245, 
7252,  7262,  7335,  7343,  7373  and  9232  only) 

• Local  350,  Teamsters  - Local  3 

• Local  798,  Firefighters  Unit  1 
(upon  completing  Fire  Training  School) 

• Local  799,  Firefighters  Unit  2 
(upon  completing  Fire  Training  School) 

• Local  853,  Teamsters  (2 1 6) 

(for  supervisor  class  725 1 only) 

• Local  856,  Teamsters  Multi-Unit 

(for  job  classes  2444,  2453,  2462,  2463,  2496, 
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PROVISION 

MOUs 

(One  year-  continued) 

3372  and  8324  only) 

• Local  856,  Supervising  Nurses 

• Local  1414,  Auto  Machinists 

(for  Supervisor  I classes  7126,  7225,  7228,  7232, 
7249,  7254,  7258,  7264,  and  7277) 

• Probation  Officers 

(except  for  job  class  8444  as  indicated  herein) 

• SF  Deputy  Sheriffs  Association 

(for  class  8306,  8308,  8310,  8312  and  8314;  and 
class  8304  if  filled  by  non-promotive  other  than 
8302) 

• SFIPOA,  Institutional  Police 

(for  job  classes  8205,  8209,  and  8206) 

• SFPOA  91 1 

(for  Officer  Q-2  only) 

• Supervising  Probation  Officers 

• TWU  Local  200,  Seam 

2080  Hours 

• Local  104,  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
(for  classes  6235,  7247  and  9345  only) 

• Municipal  Executives  Association 
(for  newly  hired  or  promoted  employees) 

• TWU  Local  250-A,  Miscellaneous 

18  Months 

• SF  Deputy  Sheriffs  Association 
(for  Class  8302  Deputy  Sheriff  only) 

No  mention  of  probationary  period  in  the 
MOU,  or  length  not  specified. 

• C.A.I.R.,  Interns  & Resident  (exempt) 

• Local  580,  Cement  Masons 

• Local  718,  Glaziers 

• Municipal  Attorneys  Association  (exempt) 

• Municipal  Exec  Association  - Fire 

• Municipal  Exec  Association  - Police 

(exempt) 

• SF  Deputy  Sheriffs  Association  Class  8304 
(none,  unless  filled  by  non-promotive  other  than 
8302) 

• UAPD,  Phys./Dentists  Unit  1 1-AA  (exempt) 
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PROVISION 

MOUs 

Probationary  Periods  Upon  Transfer,  Promotion,  Return  to  Duty  and  Other  Exceptions 

30  Days 

• Municipal  Executives  Association 

For  any  employee  appointed  permanently  to  a 
class  in  which  the  employee  has  served  the 
equivalent  of  the  probationary  period  as  a PV, 
temporary  or  temporary  exempt  employee.  To 
qualify,  the  prior  service  must  be  continuous  and 
in  the  same  department  as  the  permanent 
appointment. 

• Supervising  Probation  Officers 

For  a permanent  employee  who  returns  to  duty  to 
a different  department  from  a holdover  list 
following  a reduction  in  force. 

45  days 

• SEIU  250,  535  and  790 

In  the  event  that: 

- An  employee  moves  from  part-time  to  full-time 
within  a class. 

- An  employee  moves  to  a new  position  in  a 
flexible  series  of  classification,  unless  it  is 
supervisory 

- An  employee  moves  to  a new  department  in  the 
same  or  former  class 

- An  employee  is  appointed  to  a permanent 
position  (note  that  45  days  is  a minimum  and 
the  probationary  period  will  be  reduced  by  time 
served  in  the  same  class  and  the  same 
department) 

- An  employee  completes  probation  in  one  class 
and  then  is  permanently  reinstated  to  former 
class  in  a different  department. 

- An  employee  who  completed  the  original 
probationary  period  is  promoted  to  a class 
consistent  in  the  classification  plan. 

- An  employee  is  permanently  transferred  to  the 
same  class  in  a different  department  (b/c  of  RIF 
for  technical  advances,  disability,  automation 
or  installation  of  new  equipment). 

- An  employee  is  permanently  returned  to  a 
different  class  or  department  following  a 
layoff,  involuntary  leave  or  resignation 

- A current,  regularly  scheduled  provisional 
employee  is  permanently  appointed  in  the  same 
class  but  different  department 
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PROVISION 



MOUs 

90  Days 

• Local  03,  Operating  Engineers 

• Local  853,  Teamsters  (216) 

For  permanent  employees  who  return  to  duty  to  a 
different  department  from  a holdover  list 
following  an  reduction  in  force  or  reinstate  to  a 
previously-held  classification  following  a 
reduction  in  force  in  a department  in  which 
probationary  period  has  not  been  served. 

3 Months 

• Local  21  Professional  & Tech  Engineers 
For  an  employee  returned  to  duty  to  a permanent 
appointment  following  layoff. 

6 Months 

• Local  39  Stationary  Engineers 

For  employees  who  have  successfully  completed 
probation  and  transfer  to  another  department  in 
the  same  job  code. 

• Local  798,  Firefighters  Unit  1 

• Local  799  Firefighters  Unit  2 

For  employees  promoted  to  a higher  rank, 
beginning  with  the  date  of  the  promotion  (except 
as  indicated  herein).  A probationary  period  will 
not  expire  before  successful  completion  of  a 
physical.  Does  not  apply  to  PV  or  Exempt 
members. 

• Probation  Officers 

If  an  employee  has  served  at  least  one  year  of 
continuous  regular  service  as  a Class  8444  as  a 
Deputy  Probation  Officer  on  a provisional  basis 
and  obtains  permanent  status  as  a Class  8444 
Deputy  Probation  Officer  without  a break  in 
service  and  under  the  same  appointing  officer. 

1040  Hours 

• Municipal  Executives  Association,  Misc. 
For  employees  returned  to  duty  in  a different 
department  following  layoff. 

One  Year 

• Local  798,  Firefighters  Unit  1 

• Local  799,  Firefighters  Unit  2 

For  employees  who  are  promoted  to  H-3 
Firefighter/Paramedic.  Probationary  period  will 
not  expire  before  successful  completion  of  a 
physical.  Does  not  apply  to  PV  or  Exempt 
members. 
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CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 


LEGISLATIVE  ANALYST  REPORT 

To:  Members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

From:  Adam  Van  de  Water,  Office  of  the  Legislative  Analyst 

Date:  May  9,  2005 

Re:  Civil  Service  Reform  Research  (OLA  No.  013-05) 

Summary  of  Requested  Action 

In  early  2005,  President  Peskin,  in  his  role  as  Chair  of  the  Government  Audits  and  Oversight 
Committee,  requested  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Analyst  (OLA)  attend  all  public  meetings 
related  to  the  current  civil  service  reform  discussion  in  San  Francisco  as  well  as  conduct  a survey 
of  comparable  jurisdictions  to  uncover  best  practices  of  recent  human  resource  reform  efforts. 

Executive  Summary 


After  reviewing  the  literature  on  human  resource  (HR)  reform  and  conducting  in-depth  surveys 
of  ten  comparable  jurisdictions  nationwide,  the  OLA  found  numerous  examples  of  innovative 
reform  efforts  that  improve  HR  efficiency  while  preserving  the  core  principles  of  merit-based 
employment  and  providing  essential  protections  against  political  favoritism. 

Most  HR  reform  efforts  seem  to  arise  from  a particular  staffing  crisis  (such  as  a high  number  of 
unfilled  vacancies,  difficulty  recruiting  new  talent,  or  the  expectation  of  a large  number  of 
retirements)  or  a more  general  need  to  perform  more  efficiently  with  fewer  resources.  In 
response,  cities,  counties,  and  states  have  found  innovative  ways  to  update  their  often  centuries- 
old  civil  service  systems,  from  streamlining  their  hiring  practices  to  improving  performance  and 
management  of  their  employees. 

However,  San  Francisco  has  yet  to  catch  up  to  this  trend.  A 2000  survey  of  the  35  largest  cities 
by  the  Governing  Performance  Project  at  Syracuse  University  gave  San  Francisco  a grade  of  ‘C’ 
in  Human  Resources,  just  below  the  35-city  average  of  C+.  Compared  to  the  ten  cities  we 
surveyed  with  equal  or  higher  grades,  San  Francisco  had  the  most  bargaining  units,  the  highest 
percent  of  civil  service  employees,  and  the  second  longest  average  time  to  hire. 

Examples  of  reform  that  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  may  wish  to  consider  include: 
automating  applications,  decentralizing  hiring  authority,  broadening  classifications,  providing 
hiring  bonuses  for  hard-to-fill  positions,  investing  in  new  training  and  professional  development, 
instituting  merit  pay  or  pay  for  performance,  conducting  customer  service  and  employee  attitude 
surveys,  creating  employee  workplans,  limiting  ‘bumping’,  and  instituting  position  control 
software. 
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Existing  Research  on  Civil  Service  Reform 


San  Francisco  is  far  from  the  first  jurisdiction  to  consider  modernizing  its  civil  service  system.  A 
review  of  the  current  literature  suggests  governments  at  all  levels  are  reviewing  their  human 
resource  (HR)  management  policies  with  an  eye  toward  reform.  Most  frequently  this  is 
precipitated  by  a staffing  crisis  as  governments  struggle  to  fill  vacancies  in  a timely  manner 
and/or  plan  for  the  pending  retirements  of  an  aging  public  sector  workforce1. 

For  example,  in  an  October  1997  report,  the  San  Jose  Civil  Service  Reform  Task  Force  found  it, 

“especially  ironic  that  in  the  ‘capital  of  Silicon  Valley,  ’ municipal  government  is 
often  unable  to  effectively  compete  for  the  best  employees  in  certain  job 
classifications  because  its  core  practices  have  not  been  ‘modernized’  in  decades.  ”2 

However,  once  started  San  Jose’s  broader  goal  became  one  of  modernizing  a century-old  system 
that  was  often  seen  as  inflexible,  process-driven,  and  designed  not  for  efficiency  but 
transparency.  While  few  would  argue  for  eliminating  protections  against  political  favoritism, 
according  to  the  Task  Force, 

“Unfortunately,  over  time,  this  focus  on  process  has  overwhelmed  the  goal  of  results. 

The  leaders  and  employees  of  the  City  are  being  driven  by  the  process,  instead  of  the 
other  way  around.  ”3 

There  exist  countless  examples  of  cities,  counties  and  states  enacting  reforms  that  have  improved 
HR  efficiency  while  preserving  the  core  values  of  a civil  service  system  free  from  political 
patronage4.  While  a handful  of  southern  states  have  largely  dismantled  their  civil  service 
systems5,  the  more  common  response  has  been  one  of  incremental  change.  This  has  included 
automating  the  application  process,  decentralizing  hiring,  broadening  job  classifications,  and 
creating  innovative  new  employee  incentive,  training,  and  performance  management  programs. 

The  States:  Research  from  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Personnel 

Prior  to  passage  of  new  civil  service  and  collective  bargaining  rules  in  2002,  the  State  of 
Washington  conducted  extensive  research  on  HR  trends  and  best  practices  nationwide.  They 
found  the  following: 

- Decentralization  - The  states  of  Kansas,  South  Carolina,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin  have 
all  decentralized  their  hiring  practices,  moving  from  the  traditional  gateway,  “one  size  fits 
all”  policy  common  to  personnel  offices  to  a more  flexible  design  where  departments  are 
entrusted  with  more  flexibility  in  filling  their  vacancies.  This  flexibility  has  taken  the  form 


1 According  to  Jonathan  Walters,  a reporter  for  Governing  Magazine,  nearly  half  of  all  government  workers  are  45  or 
older,  compared  to  3 1 percent  for  the  private  sector.  See  “Life  After  Civil  Service  Reform:  The  Texas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida  Experiences,”  2002. 

2 “Revitalizing  Civil  Service.”  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Task  Force.  October  30,  1997,  p.  12. 

3 Ibid,  p.  11. 

4 See  Steven  W.  Hays,  “Trends  and  Best  Practices  in  State  and  Local  Human  Resource  Management,”  in  Review  of 
Public  Personnel  Administration,  Vol.  24,  No.  3 September  2004. 

5 Namely,  the  virtual  elimination  of  civil  service  systems  in  the  southern,  non-union  states  of  Florida  (2001),  Georgia 
(1996),  and  Texas  (1985). 
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of  everything  from  conducting  their  own  recruitment  efforts  to  helping  with  the  design  of 
eligibility  exams  and  administering  supplemental  questionnaires  to  candidates  that  meet  the 
minimum  qualifications.  In  some  cases,  central  personnel  offices  retain  auditing  authority 
over  departments  and  can  reduce  this  flexibility  if  abused. 

Broadening  of  Classifications  - Colorado,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Washington  have  broadened  their  job  classifications,  leading  to  both  an  overall 
reduction  in  the  number  of  classifications  (thereby  decreasing  the  average  time  to  create  an 
eligible  list  of  employees)  and  an  increase  in  employee  promotional  flexibility  once  hired. 

- Signing  Bonuses  - Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming  now  offer  signing  bonuses  for  hard- 
to-fill  positions  like  nurses  or  information  technology  managers. 

Training  and  Development  - Colorado,  Delaware,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina  have  all  invested  in  new  training  and 
professional  development  opportunities,  particularly  for  new  managers. 

- Pay  for  Performance  - Arizona,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  have  all  instituted  some  form  of  merit  pay  or  pay  for  performance  in  addition  to 
base  pay.6 

Grading  the  Cities  and  Counties:  the  Government  Performance  Project 

In  2000  and  2002,  the  Government  Performance  Project,  a collaborative  project  of  the  Maxwell 
School  of  Government  at  Syracuse  University  and  Governing  Magazine,  surveyed  40  of  the 
nation’s  largest  counties  and  35  of  the  nation’s  largest  cities  by  revenue  and  graded  them  in 
major  function  areas,  including  human  resources.  HR  grades  were  given  on  the  basis  of  five 
criteria,  including  whether  the  jurisdiction: 

1)  conducted  workforce  planning, 

2)  could  hire  in  a timely  manner  and  gave  managers  appropriate  discretion  in  hiring  and 
recruiting, 

3)  was  able  to  retain  a skilled  workforce  without  undue  constraints, 

4)  could  motivate  employees  to  perform  effectively,  and 

5)  had  a civil  service  structure  that  supported  its  workforce  goals. 


San  Francisco’s  HR  grade  of  “C”  was  narrowly  below  the  average  HR  grade  of  “C+” 


The  report  was  optimistic  despite  so  much  room  for  improvement.  According  to  the  authors,  “In 
many  of  the  nation’s  largest  cities,  personnel  management  - long  an  area  that  festered  in 
unchanging  rules  and  dismal  attitudes  - is  a bright  spot  of  creative  thinking  and  reform.”7 


6 See  “Washington  State  Civil  Service  Reform  Summary  Report”  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Personnel,  October 
2002.  pp  11-23. 

7 “Grading  the  Cities  Introduction:  Human  Resources”  available  online  at  www.goveming.com/gpp/2000/gp0hr.htm. 
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Like  the  states,  cities  and  counties  are  utilizing  technology  more  in  their  application  processes, 
investing  more  in  employee  training,  providing  more  incentives  for  good  performance, 
broadening  their  classifications,  and  conducting  more  comprehensive  workforce  planning. 

OLA  Survey  of  Ten  Comparable  Jurisdictions 

As  a city  and  a county  with  the  oldest  civil  service  system  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  a uniquely 
large  number  of  bargaining  units,  San  Francisco  does  not  always  closely  compare  to  those 
jurisdictions  mentioned  in  the  HR  reform  literature.  In  order  to  most  accurately  compare  so- 
called  ‘apples  to  apples’,  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Analyst  (OLA),  in  consultation  with  senior 
staff  at  DHR,  established  seven  selection  criteria  for  comparison,  including  whether  the 
jurisdiction: 

1 . Had  a similar  resident  population, 

2.  Had  a similar  number  of  full-time  employees, 

3.  Had  a similar  number  of  job  classes, 

4.  Represented  a balanced  mixture  of  City  and  County  governance  structures, 

5.  Had  a Civil  Service  Commission  or  Personnel  Board, 

6.  Had  collective  bargaining  and  a strong  labor  union  presence,  and 

7.  Had  a similar  or  better  Human  Resources  (HR)  grade  from  the  Government  Performance 
Project’s  City  Grade  Report  2000  or  County  Grade  Report  2002. 

This  selection  process  produced  nine  jurisdictions  that  met  at  least  five  of  these  seven  criteria 
plus  one  jurisdiction  that  received  exceptionally  high  marks  from  the  Government  Performance 
Project.  Table  I below  outlines  the  general  characteristics  of  the  ten  comparable  jurisdictions  and 
shows  that,  at  least  in  the  aggregate,  they  provide  an  excellent  basis  for  comparison.  The  OLA 
conducted  extensive  telephone  interviews  with  each  city  and  county  and  asked  senior  HR  staff 
the  questions  contained  in  Appendix  1 . 


Table  I:  Human  Resource  Environments  in  Ten  Comparable  Jurisdictions 


City  of  Los  Angeles 

3,820,000 

37,000 

1,300 

38-45 

C- 

City  of  San  Diego 

1,267,000 

12,200 

600 

4 

C 

City/Cty  of  Philadelphia 

1,479,000 

31,500 

1,200 

4 

B- 

Milwaukee  County 

933,000 

6,000 

1,300 

9 

C+ 

City  of  San  Jose 

898,000 

6,300 

630 

11 

c 

City  of  Indianapolis 

793,000 

4,000 

15 

3 

A- 

City/Cty  of  San  Francisco 

752,000 

27,000 

1,300 

48 

C 

City  of  Baltimore 

629,000 

14,000 

1,320 

8 

c+ 

City/Cty  of  Denver 

557,000 

12,500 

900 

3 

B- 

City  of  Seattle 

530,000 

10,500 

750 

28 

B 

City  of  Oakland 

399,000 

3,800 

650 

8 

N/A 
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Figures  have  been  rounded  and  may  be  estimates  from  the  resident  Department  of  Human 

Resources  or  Personnel 


In  order  to  make  sense  of  a topic  as  broad  as  civil  service,  the  OLA  followed  the  lead  of  DHR 
and  broke  the  question  into  the  three  primary  components  of  an  employee’s  lifecycle  with  the 
city:  Hiring,  Employee  Development  and  Performance  Management,  and  Separation.  These  are 
addressed  separately  below. 


Findings  #1  - Hiring 

Much  of  the  discussion  surrounding  civil  service  reform  originates  from  and  focuses  on  issues 
related  to  hiring.  The  combined  pressures  of  an  increasingly  specialized  labor  force  requiring 
more  individual  testing  on  one  hand  and  the  gradual  de-funding  of  personnel  functions  on  the 
other  has  forced  human  resource  departments  to  be  more  innovative  and  efficient  in  the  delivery 
of  their  services.  In  response,  cities  and  counties  are  relying  more  and  more  on  technology  and 
increasingly  decentralizing  their  operations  to  keep  up  with  demand. 

On-line  Applications  - Los  Angeles  & San  Jose 

The  cities  of  San  Jose  and  Los  Angeles  currently  post  all  applications  on-line  and  San  Jose  even 
provides  for  on-line  acceptance  of  applications  for  most  positions  through  their  QuickHire 
software  system.  Potential  applicants  can  read  the  job  description  and  minimum  qualifications, 
create  a username  and  password,  answer  tailored  job-specific  questions,  and  submit  a resume  and 
completed  application,  all  from  any  computer  connected  to  the  Internet.  As  a result,  the 
Employee  Services  Department  (ESD)  has  saved  countless  hours  of  manual  data  entry  and  can 
get  almost  real-time  information  on  the  number  and  type  of  applicants  for  any  position  citywide. 

Position-Based  Hiring  - San  Jose  & Indianapolis 

The  most  innovative  and  significant  change  to  the  hiring  process  also  occurred  in  San  Jose 
where,  in  2003,  the  city  eliminated  most  centralized  civil  service  eligibility  lists  in  favor  of  a 
decentralized  position-based  hiring  process8.  Instead  of  testing  each  new  applicant  on  a 
standardized  classification  exam,  the  ESD  now  works  with  each  department  to  develop  position- 
specific  minimum  and  desired  qualifications  and  creates  screening  criteria  for  each  individual 
position.  This  not  only  provides  the  applicant  with  better  information  on  the  position  they  are 
applying  for  but  it  allows  departments  to  specify  desirable  skills  and,  with  ESD  approval,  create 
supplemental  questionnaires  for  each  position.  ESD  then  screens  applicants  based  on  these  pre- 
established  criteria  and  forwards  the  most  qualified  (a  minimum  of  five)  to  the  appointing 
authority  for  interviews  and  selection. 

To  protect  against  patronage,  applicants  still  have  the  full  rights  of  the  original  Civil  Service 
Rules  and  can  appeal  any  hiring  decision  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  addition,  the  ESD 
conducts  annual  post-audits  of  departmental  hiring  decisions  and,  while  it  has  yet  to  occur, 
reserves  the  right  to  overturn  a hiring  decision  and/or  assume  a larger  role  in  that  department’s 
future  hiring  decisions. 


8 San  Jose  continues  to  use  eligible  lists  when  it  better  suits  their  needs,  such  as  a broader  classification  with 
continuous  hiring  needs,  although  the  lists  no  longer  expire  as  is  common  in  most  jurisdictions. 
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As  a result  of  both  its  online  applications  and  the  new  position-based  hiring  system,  the  average 
time  to  hire  a new  miscellaneous  employee  (non-public  safety)  in  San  Jose  has  been  cut  nearly  in 
half,  from  an  average  of  130  days  under  the  old  system  to  just  68  days.  This  compares  to  the 
average  of  1 13  days  to  establish  an  eligible  list  in  San  Francisco  plus  the  time  to  get  a requisition 
approved  and  then  fill  a vacancy,  a process  which  varies  greatly  by  department. 

Another  benefit,  according  to  Employment  Manager  Sarah  Nunes,  has  been  the  establishment  of 
ESD  as  a consultant  and  a partner  in  the  hiring  process  rather  than  as  the  more  traditional 
regulator  and  gatekeeper. 

San  Jose’s  model  is  similar  to  the  City  of  Indianapolis  which  does  not  have  a civil  service  system 
but  can  hire  a new  employee  in  an  average  of  just  30-45  days.  Like  San  Jose,  the  Indianapolis 
Human  Resources  Department  reviews  the  qualifications  of  applicants  and  forwards  the  most 
qualified  to  the  appointing  department.  Once  the  department  selects  a candidate  to  hire,  HRD 
conducts  a background  check  and  provides  an  orientation  to  the  new  employee. 

Decentralized  Hiring  & Continuous  Posting  - Milwaukee  County  & Baltimore 

A number  of  other  jurisdictions  have  streamlined  various  aspects  of  their  hiring  process  by 
making  smaller  procedural  changes.  Milwaukee  County,  WI  now  exempts  all  applicants  for 
positions  that  require  outside  licensure  (ie,  state-licensed  electrician  or  registered  nurse)  from 
standard  eligibility  exams,  as  they’ve  already  demonstrated  competency  in  their  class  by  passing 
the  licensing  exam. 

Also,  in  response  to  an  external  audit  by  the  Greater  Baltimore  Committee  in  2001,  the  City  of 
Baltimore  made  a number  of  internal  efficiency  improvements  which  cut  the  average  hiring  time 
by  nearly  two  months.  These  included  decentralizing  hiring  decisions  for  positions  unique  to  one 
department  once  they’ve  met  the  minimum  qualifications  (or  MQs,  examples  given  included 
firefighter  trainee  or  traffic  light  operator)  and  using  continuous  posting  for  jobs  with  few 
qualified  employees  (which  has  reduced  the  number  of  centralized  tests  administered  by  22%). 

Findings  #2  - Employee  Development  & Performance  Management 

The  second  most  commonly  discussed  area  for  reform  is  the  treatment  of  employees  once  they 
are  hired.  Few  cities  invest  adequate  time  or  resources  in  the  training  and  development  of  their 
employees  and  many  even  create  direct  structural  barriers  to  promotion  or  working  outside  of 
basic  job  descriptions.  However,  a number  of  jurisdictions  have  recently  developed  creative 
responses  including  increased  training,  pay  for  performance,  360  degree  surveys,  and  the 
implementation  of  position  control  software. 

Mandatory  Training  - Philadelphia,  Oakland,  Denver,  San  Diego  & San  Jose 

A common  complaint  at  DHR’s  March  2005  employee  town  hall  meetings  was  that  new 
supervisors  were  often  not  given  the  skills  necessary  to  be  effective  managers.  While  San 
Francisco’s  Employee  Assistance  Program  does  offer  some  of  these  courses,  several  other 
jurisdictions  have  expanded  on  them  and  made  them  mandatory. 

In  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  new  supervisors  must  complete  approximately  25  hours 
of  mandatory  training  in  order  to  pass  their  probationary  period.  Required  courses  cover  not  only 
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sexual  harassment,  equal  employment  opportunity  and  labor  relations,  but  in  2002  the  city  added 
“The  Performance  Excellence  Process”  which  includes  “performance  planning,  coaching, 
progressive  discipline,  and  the  performance  review.”  They  also  offer  elective  courses  on 
interviewing  skills,  negotiation,  innovation,  leadership,  workflow,  accountability  and  even 
“frictionless  debate.”  While  currently  required  of  all  new  supervisors,  the  City  and  County  hopes 
to  some  day  require  all  managers  to  refresh  their  training  every  two  years. 

Similarly,  the  City  of  Oakland  recently  instituted  a mandatory  5 -module  training  for  supervisors 
that  covers  a broad  range  of  topics  including  discipline,  grievances,  staffing,  recruitment,  layoffs, 
succession  planning,  labor  relations,  performance  management,  training,  benefits,  and  employee 
assistance  programs.  Additional  elective  courses  include  contracting,  retirement,  and  a host  of 
general  skills  classes  from  using  particular  software  to  defensive  driving  and  time  management. 
About  two-thirds  of  all  managers  (about  700-800  employees)  have  now  participated  in  the 
training. 

Training  supervisors  was  common  to  many  jurisdictions.  In  Denver,  applicants  cannot  be 
considered  for  a supervisory  position  until  they  pass  a supervisory  competency  test.  The  City  of 
San  Diego  has  created  management  and  supervisor  training  academies  as  well  as  a supervisory 
course  that  managers  can  take  online  and  or  take  home  on  CD-ROM.  San  Jose,  because  it 
decentralized  much  of  the  hiring  process  to  departments  as  mentioned  above,  requires  all  hiring 
liaisons  and  departmental  managers  with  appointing  authority  to  undergo  specific  training  on 
merit-based  hiring. 

Performance-Based  Wage  Increases  - Denver 

In  the  City  and  County  of  Denver  salary  increases  are  not  determined  solely  by  seniority  but  by  a 
combination  of  both  market  rate  (at  the  50th  percentile  for  comparable  positions)  and  pay  for 
performance.  As  it  turns  out,  Denver  was  no  exception  to  the  criticism  that  pay  for  performance 
frequently  suffers  from  a lack  of  oversight  and  two  years  ago  it  was  removed  from  the  City’s 
charter. 

When  new  Mayor  John  Hickenlooper  first  took  office  in  2003,  he  found  that  75%  of  employees 
were  getting  the  highest  merit  increases  allowed  by  the  charter  for  “outstanding”  performance.  In 
addition,  all  employees  were  averaging  a 2.8%  market  rate  increase  and  5.0%  increase  for 
performance  annually.  With  a growing  city  deficit,  the  Mayor  sought  and  won  a charter 
amendment  in  2003  that  put  control  of  wage  increases  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Council.  Now 
the  Career  Services  Authority  (CSA)  tracks  detailed  data  on  performance,  leave,  turnover  and 
demographics  by  department  and  updates  it  annually.  With  City  Council  and  the  CSA  providing 
the  oversight,  performance  reviews  have  become  a more  accurate  tool  for  assessment  with  about 
10%  receiving  “outstanding”  reviews,  55-60%  receiving  “exceeds”,  30-35%  “meets”,  and  less 
than  1%  receiving  no  wage  increase  for  a review  that  was  “below  expectations”. 

Customer  Service  & 360°  Surveys  - Denver 

The  City  and  County  of  Denver  conducts  annual  customer  service  surveys  of  departments  to 
gauge  agency  performance  in  HR-related  functions  such  as  recruitment,  training,  classification, 
and  communication9.  This  information  is  used  to  identify  possible  areas  for  improvement. 


9 See  http://denvergov.org/admin/template3/forms/CSA2004SurveyResults.pdf 
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Also,  to  better  assess  variability  between  departments  and  specific  supervisors,  Denver  conducts 
“360-degree  employee  attitude  surveys”  every  two  years,  which  ask  employees,  managers  and  the 
city’s  outside  clients  questions  such  as: 

- How  do  you  evaluate  your  opportunities  to  develop  professionally? 

- How  do  you  evaluate  the  skills  (organized  in  the  following  categories:  interpersonal 
relations,  conflict  management,  problem-solving,  communications,  and  leadership)  of  your 
supervisor,  staff,  or  peers? 

- How  satisfied  are  you  as  an  employee,  manager,  supervisor  or  client  of  the  city? 

Individual  responses  are  kept  confidential  but  the  information  is  used  to  determine  promotion  to 
supervisory  positions  and,  in  the  aggregate,  to  identify  ways  to  improve  organizational 
effectiveness,  measure  organizational  change,  and  identify  trends  in  employee  perceptions  and 
attitudes. 

Internal  Promotions  - Baltimore  & Milwaukee  County 

When  filling  a vacancy  in  their  department,  appointing  authorities  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  have 
the  option  to  use  “selective  certification”  which  certifies  only  those  employees  currently  within 
the  department  as  eligible  for  the  vacancy.  This  creates  more  promotional  opportunities  from 
within  and  allows  managers  to  reward  and  promote  employees  known  to  have  exceptional 
performance  on  the  job. 

Similarly,  Milwaukee  County,  which  used  to  give  bonus  points  for  performance  and  seniority  as 
San  Francisco  currently  does,  now  allows  appointing  authorities  to  certify  a successor  to  a 
position  (called  a “named  county  employee”).  If  the  Department  of  Human  Resources 
determines  that  they  meet  the  MQs,  DHR  will  certify  them  as  eligible  and  the  appointing 
authority  can  promote  them  from  within  the  department. 

Position  control  - Milwaukee  County 

Milwaukee  County  has  a position  control  software  system  in  place,  allowing  them  to  track 
specific  employees  and  vacancies  and  conduct  more  detailed  workforce  planning. 

Findings  #3  - Separation 

Finally,  a common  complaint  of  managers  and  external  stakeholders  is  the  disruption  caused  by 
layoffs,  retirements,  and  voluntary  separations. 

Bumping 

In  cities  with  civil  service  systems  that  have  experienced  recent  layoffs,  managers  are  all  too 
aware  of  senior  employees  who  ‘bump’  those  with  less  seniority  in  their  department  or  even  in 
other  divisions  and  departments.  This  bumping  typically  continues  citywide  until  either  a more 
junior  staff  member  fills  a vacancy  or,  in  the  absence  of  a vacancy  within  that  classification,  is 
laid  off.  Not  only  is  this  disruptive  to  managers  who  may  see  their  staff  come  or  go  based  on 
decisions  in  another  department  but  it  affects  employee  morale  as  employees  are  removed  from 
their  fields  of  expertise  and  treated  as  interchangeable. 


Cities  that  have  attempted  to  limit  some  of  this  disruption  include  Denver,  which  contains 
bumping  within  a single  department,  and  Baltimore,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  blue  collar 
AFSCME  Local  44  union,  does  the  same  for  seven  of  its  eight  employee  unions. 

Setting  Expectations 

Cities  have  also  made  progress  in  setting  out  clear  expectations  of  employees  and  using  them  to 
guide  employee  workplans  and  on-the-job  performance.  In  Denver,  as  part  of  its  pay  for 
performance  plan,  managers  work  with  employees  to  create  position-specific  workplans  by 
which  their  performance  can  be  judged. 

The  City  of  Baltimore  also  recently  codified  its  substance  abuse  and  attendance  policies,  making 
its  expectations  very  clear.  According  to  staff  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  violations  of 
these  two  policies  are  now  the  two  largest  contributors  to  termination  in  Baltimore. 

Conclusion 

Often  a policy  leader,  San  Francisco  lags  behind  many  other  jurisdictions  nationally  when  it 
comes  to  modernization  of  its  105-year-old  civil  service  system.  As  was  similarly  noted  by  the 
City  of  San  Jose  in  1997,  with  slower  than  average  hiring  times  and  less  structural  flexibility 
built-in,  our  human  resources  system  has  arguably  become  a triumph  of  process  over  results. 

While  merit-based  employment  free  from  political  favoritism  is  inarguably  a principle  worth 
protecting,  jurisdictions  across  the  country  have  found  ways  to  improve  the  performance  of 
government  while  remaining  true  to  this  conviction.  From  decentralizing  hiring  and  broadening 
classifications  to  providing  employees  with  the  proper  training  and  incentives,  governments  at  all 
levels  are  undertaking  the  complicated  but  critical  topic  of  HR  reform. 
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Appendix  1:  Survey  Questions  of  Comparable  Jurisdictions 
I.  General 

a)  What  do  you  see  as  the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  your  civil  service  system? 

b)  METRICS 

How  many  employees  are  there  in  your  jurisdiction  (total  body  count,  not  FTEs)? 
How  many  DHRJPersonnel  staff  (in  FTEs)? 

Who  is  the  rule-making  entity?  (CSC,  Personnel  Board,  DHR,  etc.) 

Do  you  have  collective  bargaining  and  if  so  how  many  bargaining  units  do  you  have? 

What  is  the  budget  authority  for  personnel  decisions?  (is  it  by  position?  by  job  class? 
by  departmental  budget?) 

a)  Hiring  (recruitment,  referrals,  minimum  qualifications,  testing,  classifications,  etc.) 

a)  How  do  you  typically  recruit?  By  position?  By  classification?  Ongoing?  Other?  Are  there 
different  recruiting  standards  for  different  types  of  positions  (ie,  mgmt,  regulatory, 
clerical,  etc) 

b)  What  is  the  extent  of  DHR  or  Personnel  management  and  oversight  of  hiring?  (Manage 
eligible  lists,  set  minimum  qualifications,  oversee  department  hiring,  etc.) 

c)  METRICS 

- Would  you  say  the  hiring  process  is  centralized,  decentralized,  or  mixed? 

- Do  you  have  a classification-based  system  and  if  so,  how  many  classifications  are 
there  jurisdiction- wide? 

- How  many  provisional  employees  do  you  have  at  a given  time? 

What  is  the  average  time  between  recruitment  and  start  date?  (ie,  the  time  between  a 
body  is  wanted  and  a body  is  in  the  door) 

- What  is  the  average  age  of  a starting  employee? 

d)  Generally:  any  major  hiring  changes/developments  in  last  5-10  years?  Have  you  heard  of 
any  creative  solutions  elsewhere? 


b)  Employee  Development  and  Performance  Management  (training,  evaluation, 
compensation,  etc.) 

c)  METRICS 

Do  you  have  a probationary  hiring  period  and  if  so,  how  long  is  it  and  what  percent  of 
employees  pass? 

How  are  promotions  and  wage  increases  typically  made?  Based  on  seniority?  Merit 
or  performance? 
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d)  Do  you  have  any  mandatory  training  for  new  supervisors? 

e)  How  is  the  training  budget  determined?  As  a % of  payroll?  $/employee? 

f)  Generally:  any  major  evaluation/management/employee  development  changes  in  last  5- 1 0 
years?  Have  you  heard  of  any  creative  solutions  elsewhere? 

IV.  Separation  (layoffs,  retirement,  bumping,  termination,  etc.) 

a)  Do  you  have  any  form  of  centralized  position  control? 

b)  How  does  bumping  work?  Contained  within  a department? 

c)  How  would  you  rate  your  ability  to  discipline  or,  if  necessary,  terminate  underperforming 
employees? 

d)  Are  there  any  restrictions  on  future  employment  for  employees  who  are  terminated? 

e)  METRICS 

- What  is  the  average  length  of  employee  tenure? 

Measure  of  termination  (rate,  total  number,  etc.) 

f)  Generally:  any  major  separation  changes/developments  in  last  5-10  years?  Have  you 
heard  of  any  creative  solutions  elsewhere? 
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Many  of  the  recommendations  in  this  paper  build  upon  or  repeat  recommendations  outlined  in 
prior  reports  by  DHR  and  other  City  entities.  These  documents  show  that  while  important 
progress  has  been  made  over  the  years,  especially  with  information  systems,  core  issues  persist. 


Not  surprisingly,  most  DHR  reports  are  concerned  with  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
core  operational  areas  of  classification  and  hiring.  DHR  has  implemented  many  of  the 
components  of  its  March  1 998  Customer  Service  Plan,  including  citywide  implementation  of  the 
PeopleSoft  system,  electronic  requisition  processing,  online  posting  of  job  announcements  and 
forms,  broadbanding  of  management  classes  (MCCP),  and  most  recently,  a Client  Services  team 
of  cross-trained  human  resources  professionals  to  serve  as  a single  point  of  contact  for  client 
departments.  However,  we  are  still  need  to  work  on  other  goals  of  the  Plan,  which  were  to  reduce 
provisional  appointments  to  eliminate  duplication  of  work  and  confusion  for  employees, 
streamline  lengthy  and  complicated  hiring  processes  to  make  them  faster  and  easier  for  both 
applicants  and  departments,  and  class  consolidation  to  speed  hiring  and  increase  flexibility  in 
assignments. 

DHR’s  November  1999  response  to  the  human  resources  section  of  the  Government 
Performance  Survey  cites  progress  in  hiring,  such  as  the  continuous,  computerized  testing  for 
clerical  classes  with  high  turnover  and  open  recruitment  for  IT  classes.  The  overall  observation 
made  in  the  response,  however,  was  that  most  of  the  City’s  systems  were  process  oriented,  with 
insufficient  speed  or  flexibility  to  meet  operational  needs.  In  particular,  the  large  number  of 
narrowly  defined  classes  was  identified  as  the  cause  of  increasing  exam  needs  and  not  keeping 
up  with  industry  changes. 

In  May  2000  DHR  issued  the  Final  Report  of  the  Human  Services  Task  Force,  created  to  review 
human  resources  policies  and  practices  in  order  to  improve  customer  service  to  departments  and 
applicants,  compete  more  effectively  in  a tight  labor  market,  and  address  looming  succession 
planning  needs.  The  Task  Force  estimated  it  would  require  an  additional  115  exams  and  14 
additional  staff  to  replace  within  two  years  the  employees  at  least  58  years  old  with  eight  years 
of  service.  The  Task  Force  surveyed  human  resources  managers  both  within  and  outside  of  the 
City,  and  offered  a number  recommendations,  mostly  geared  toward  speeding  the  hiring  process, 
including  cluster  testing,  immediate  screening  and  testing  program,  more  continuous 
announcements  and  registries,  expanded  use  of  flexible  staffing,  and  delegation  of  verification 
tasks  to  hiring  departments.  It  also  recommended  broader  certification  rules  (i.e.  Rule  of  the  List) 
where  appropriate,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  practice  for  highly  rated  cities  in  the 
Government  Performance  Project,  to  avoid  the  problem  of  a 
“knot”  on  the  list  when  three  unacceptable  candidates  remain  as 
the  only  candidates  eligible  for  referral. 

The  report  also  recommended  that  DHR  provide  additional 
training  and  consultative  support  to  operating  departments  to 
ensure  that  eligible  lists  result  from  content-valid  selection 
processes  and  departments  use  job-related  and  defensible 
selection  processes.  DHR’s  2004  Quality  Service  Survey  Final 


“Our  department  has 
experienced  frustration  in 
getting  DHR  personnel  to 
understand  that  not  every  job  is 
a square  hole  and  not  every 
employee  is  a square  peg.” 
--Respondent,  DHR  2004 
Quality  Service  Survey  Final 
Report 
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Report  found  that  whereas  74%  of  operational  department  respondents  and  80%  of  DHR 
employees  agreed  that  DHR’s  primary  role  was  enforcement  of  policies  and  procedures,  95% 
and  92%,  respectively,  agreed  that  it  was  to  advise  departments  of  their  options  regarding  HR 
policies  and  procedures. 

The  main  findings  of  the  Controller’s  January  1993  Audit  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  were 
that  the  Rule  of  Three  and  the  minimum  eligible  list  duration  of  two  years  contributed  to  growth 
in  the  number  of  job  classes,  the  exam  backlog,  too  many  provisional  employees,  and  aging  lists 
with  few  qualified  candidates.  It  recommended  shortening  list  durations,  merging  lists,  and 
letting  managers  use  provisional  hiring  processes  for  permanent  hires  to  help  reduce  the  number 
of  provisional  employees,  which  stood  at  8%  of  the  workforce  in  June  1991.  To  address  the 
concern  that  broader  certification  rules  would  let  managers  engage  in  patronage  and  nepotism, 
the  audit  recommended  that  Civil  Service  maintain  procedures  and  controls  on  the  hiring  process 
and  periodically  audit  selection  practices.  It  noted  that  the  vast  majority  of  provisional  hiring  by 
departments  had  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  and  that  in  any  case,  all  individuals 
have  legal  recourse  should  they  perceive  wrongdoing. 

Although  the  number  of  provisional  appointments  has  decreased  significantly  over  the  years,  due 
in  large  part  to  the  1996  Charter  change  stipulating  a three-year  maximum  duration,  provisional 
appointments  are  still  a cause  for  concern.  In  February  of  this  year  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Analyst  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  reported  that  while  provisional  employees  have  decreased 
from  15%  of  the  workforce  in  1998  to  3.7%  in  early  2005,  this  is  still  well  above  the  average  in 
other  jurisdictions  of  0.2%.  The  report  notes  that  unless  more  testing  staff  are  hired,  the  options 
are  to  simplify  testing  processes  and  continuing  consolidating  classes. 


Employee  Investment/Performance  Management 

The  Final  Report  of  the  Human  Services  Task  Force  noted  that  four  of  nine  comparable 
jurisdictions  surveyed  for  the  report  had  supervisory  and  management  academies  or  curricula.  It 
also  noted  that  the  promotive  point  policy  gives  a considerable  advantage  to  current  permanent 
civil  service  employees  (60  points  on  a scale  of  700-1,000)  while  only  requiring  adequate 
performance,  and  takes  considerable  exam  analyst  time  to  verify.  Nearly  three-quarters  of 
departments  surveyed  in  the  2004  Service  Survey  agreed  that  DHR  should  provide  training  on 
performance  appraisal. 

According  to  the  Controller’s  1993  audit,  “Neglect  and  misuse  has  weakened  the  City’s 
employee  performance  appraisal  system,”  with  many  evaluations  done  late  or  not  at  all,  of  and 
often  of  questionable  quality  or  used  only  to  document  poor  performance.  The  audit 
recommended  providing  DHR  sufficient  resources  to  monitor  the  rate  of  performance  appraisal 
completion  and  encouraging  managers  to  do  them  by  offering  a short  form  and  making 
appraisals  part  of  the  performance  evaluation  of  managers.  It  also  recommended  linking 
appraisals  to  incentives  to  make  them  meaningful  and  address  the  fact  that  “Employees  who 
excel  are  not  and  cannot  be  paid  more  than  average  performers.  This  condition  does  not  help 
motivate  employees  to  strive  for  excellence  on  the  job.”  Options  included  awarding  promotive 
points  for  documented  excellence  (rather  than  simply  documented  competence)  and  requiring 
satisfactory  performance  before  granting  step  increases,  following  the  practices  of  four  out  of 
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five  large  California  jurisdictions  surveyed.  It  also  recommended  using  appraisals  to  set  pay  for 
managers. 

The  Government  Performance  Survey  response  noted  in  particular  that  departments  needed  to  be 
trained  in  disciplinary  processes,  and  that  step  increases  were  completely  unrelated  to 
performance. 

Separation 

To  address  its  finding  that  supervisors  found  nonprobationary  terminations  too  difficult,  the 
Controller’s  audit  recommended  establishing  a “termination  officer”  to  train  and  advise 
departments  on  appropriate  documentations  and  processes.  It  also  recommended  allowing 
departments  to  choose  from  among  eligibles  on  a holdover  roster  according  to  the  certification 
rule,  should  there  be  more  than  one. 

The  Government  Performance  Survey  response  cited  the  length  of  the  arbitration  process  as  a 
problem  in  both  grievances  and  termination  decisions,  and  recommended  increasing  the  use  of 
expedited  arbitration  to  deal  with  a grievance  system  that  “is  extremely  labor  intensive, 
cumbersome,  and  slow.” 

Governance 

The  Final  Report  of  the  Human  Services  Task  Force  recommended  that  Civil  Service  Rules  be 
amended  to  limit  appeals  to  matters  specified  in  other  Civil  Service  Rule  provisions.  Its  survey  of 
eight  jurisdictions  (Phoenix,  Seattle,  San  Diego,  Long  Beach,  New  York,  Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia  and  Denver)  found  that  one  had  no  appeal  rights  at  all,  two  had  appeal  rights  only 
for  uniformed  employees,  three  had  appeal  rights  over  only  two  issues,  and  only  one, 
Minneapolis,  had  as  many  appeal  opportunities  as  San  Francisco. 

Insofar  as  striving  to  place  greater  dependence  on  technological  advancements  and  efficiencies, 
DHR  has  also  developed  a Telecommute  Program,  in  partnership  with  IFPTE  Local  21,  and  is 
preparing  to  implement  the  program  in  the  next  few  months.  In  addition,  the  Clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  as  a member  of  the  Future  of  Work  Design  Collaborative,  is  currently  addressing 
alternative  ways  through  a partnership  with  Sun  Microsystems  and  the  Department  of 
Information  and  Technology  Services.  This  proof  of  concept  will  allow  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  achieving  maximum  productivity  while  staff  works  virtually, 
including  providing  for  continuity  of  business  practices  in  the  event  of  a disaster. 
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Date 

Meeting 

Sponsor 

February  25,  2005 

Labor  Representatives 

Mayor  Newsom  and  Department 
of  Human  Resources 

March  1,  2005 

Mayor’s  Advisory  Panel 

Mayor  Newsom  and  Department 
of  H’iman  Resources 

March  4,  2005 

Departmental  Personnel  Officers 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

March  8,  2005 

Mayor’s  Advisory  Panel 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

March  14,  2005 

Employee  Town  Hall 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

March  17,  2005 

Employee  Town  Hall 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

March  18,  2005 

Mayor’s  Advisory  Panel 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

March  21,  2005 

Employee  Town  Hall 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

March  23,2005 

DHR  All-Staff 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

March  24,  2005 

Decentralized  Exam  Units 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

March  26,  2005 

Site  visit  with  Sara  Nunez, 
Employment  Manager  for  City  of 
San  Jose 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

April  6,  2005 

Department  Heads  & Chief 
Financial  Officers 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

April  7,  2005 

Mayor’s  Advisory  Panel 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

April  8,  2005 

Personnel  Testing  Council  (PTC)  of 
Northern  California 

Personnel  Testing  Council 

April  11,2005 

Board  of  Supervisors  Government 

Board  President,  Supervisor 

Audit  and  Oversight  Hearing 

Peskin 

April  12,  2005 

Civil  Service  Commission  Hearing 

Civil  Service  Commission 
President  Richardson 

April  12,  2005 

Meeting  with  Jonathan  Walters  and 
Mayor’s  Advisory  Panel 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

April  12,  2005 

Meeting  with  Building  Trades 
Representatives 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

April  14,  2005 

Council  of  Human  Resource 
Management  (CHRM)  Symposium 

CHRM 

April  14,  2005 

Presentation  to  the  Mayor’s  Senior 
Staff  and  Department  Head  Meeting 

Mayor  Newsom 

April  14,  2005 

Private  HR  Representatives 

Mayor’s  Fiscal  Advisory  Council 
(MFAC) 

April  19,  2005 

Mayor’s  Advisory  Panel 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

April  26,  2005 

Mayor’s  Advisory  Panel 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

April  26,  2005 

Labor  Representatives 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

April  29,  2005 

Meeting  with  IFPTE,  Local  21 
Representatives 

Department  of  Human  Resources 
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Three  employee  town  hall  meetings  were  held  on  March  14,  17,  and  21.  A total  of  474  people 
signed  in,  and  1 04  provided  comments  either  orally  or  on  comment  cards.  Comments  have  been 
categorized  into  the  following  areas:  Hiring,  Employee  Investment  and  Performance 

Management,  and  General.  A number  of  the  speakers  commented  on  more  than  one  subject. 
There  were  a total  of  150  comments  related  to  the  four  areas  listed  above. 

There  was  a general  concern  expressed  that  the  “reform”  would  equate  to  stripping  workers  of 
their  rights  (seniority,  protection  against  political  influence),  moving  away  from  “merit-based” 
hiring  (through  the  elimination  of  rule  of  three  and  exams),  and  giving  managers  more  flexibility 
in  hiring  which  will  lead  to  more  nepotism  and  patronage  (speakers  did  not  trust  managers  to  use 
their  authority  in  a fair  manner).  At  the  same  time,  there  was  disagreement  over  what  the  term 
“merit”  means,  with  many  speakers  commenting  that  job  performance  is  a big  part  of  merit  and 
should  serve  as  the  basis  for  compensation,  promotion,  and  separation.  At  the  final  town  hall 
meeting,  speakers  expressed  concern  over  the  timeline  of  the  civil  service  reform  process,  feeling 
it  was  too  short  and  did  not  allow  enough  time  and  opportunities  for  employee  input. 


HIRING 

A third  of  the  comments  were  related  to  Hiring.  There  were  two  major  themes: 

1.  Most  of  the  comments  were  directed  towards  the  provisional  hiring  system  and 
eliminating  it,  though  the  comments  varied  as  to  why  and  how. 

2.  Current  hiring  process  already  has  too  much  nepotism  and  favoritism.  Hiring  based  on 
tests  and  exams  are  best  to  ensure  merit-based  hiring.  Keep  seniority,  Rule  of  Three.  Self- 
certification  is  not  a valid  test. 

Provisional  Hiring 

• Sham  hiring  - usually  department  already  has  somebody  in  mind  for  the  job. 

• Provisionals  are  not  earning  seniority  and  lack  some  of  the  rights  that  PCS  employees 
have.  Creates  separate  treatment  for  people. 

• Provisionals  should  have  permanent  rights. 

• Many  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  provisional  hiring  process,  i.e.  whether  the  process  is 
objective  and  fair. 

• Provisional  hiring  causes  duplication  of  effort.  Departments  perform  provisional 
announcement  and  hiring  then  DHR  repeats  the  process  three  years  later. 

Nepotism  and  Favoritism 

• Concern  about  making  the  hiring  process  too  flexible,  then  allowing  managers  to  hire 
only  their  friends  or  relatives. 

• Many  comments  on  enforcing  the  current  rules,  going  back  to  rule  of  three  and  not  rule  of 
list,  more  testing  and  exams  that  allow  for  objective  measurement  of  ability.  A common 
concern  was  the  lack  of  consistency  in  following  the  rules;  too  many  managers  apply 
rules  differently. 

Miscellaneous  Comments 

The  remaining  comments  related  to  hiring  touched  on  the  following  ideas: 

• More  apprenticeship  or  internship  programs. 
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• Managers  don’t  properly  use  the  probationary  period  to  remove  poor  performers. 

• Need  to  modernize  the  personnel  system  in  order  to  track  positions,  employees  and  their 
skill  sets. 

• Several  questions  on  whether  the  hiring  system  can  truly  measure  an  applicant’s 
qualifications.  Does  the  experience  requirement  accurately  assess  a person’s  capabilities? 
How  can  transferable  skills  be  assessed? 


EMPLOYEE  INVESTMENT  & PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT 

A third  of  the  comments  were  related  to  Employee  Investment  and  Performance 

Management.  The  top  three  themes  were: 

1.  Managers’  performance  needs  to  be  improved  either  through  mandatory  training, 
feedback  on  their  performance  as  managers,  and  support  from  their  supervisors. 

2.  Employees  need  career  advancement  and  promotional  opportunities.  A process  for 
internal  promotions  needs  to  be  developed. 

3.  The  City  needs  to  reward  employees  who  perform  well. 

Managers’  Performance 

• Need  training  on  how  to  manage  and  supervise.  Training  should  be  mandatory. 

• Need  training  on  how  to  set  goals  and  expectations;  how  to  give  performance  evaluations. 

• Performance  evaluations  need  to  be  given  every  year.  Should  be  mandatory.  Many 
employees  stated  they  have  only  received  one  (or  only  a handful)  performance  evaluation 
in  their  careers,  some  say  they  have  never  received  a performance  evaluation. 

• Need  training  in  rules  and  regulations  of  Civil  Service/Human  Resources. 

• Need  training  in  discipline. 

• Need  to  reinforce  discipline. 

Employee  Career  Advancement 

• Classification  system  limits  career  advancement — employees  get  stuck  in  one  job  class. 

• Career  development  program  needs  to  be  part  of  an  internal  promotions  process. 

• Internal  candidates  need  to  be  given  advantage  over  external  candidates.  This  thought 
was  sometimes  countered  by  the  opinion  that  all  job  candidates  needing  to  be  given  equal 
opportunity  for  a job.  Internal  candidates  already  have  advantage  by  their  knowledge  of 
department  and  equal  competition  would  eliminate  favoritism. 

• There  is  currently  no  recognition  of  employees  who  try  to  improve  themselves  by  taking 
classes. 

Incentives  for  Employees 

• Many  feel  there  is  a need  to  reward  employees  to  some  degree  who  work  hard.  Say  it  is 
demoralizing  to  get  same  pay  as  a low  performer.  Good  workers  are  rewarded  with  more 
work. 

• Idea  to  offer  time  off  as  an  incentive  to  good  workers  (or  to  avoid  employees  abusing  sick 
pay). 
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GENERAL 

The  remaining  comments  (about  1/3  of  the  total)  were  either  general  in  nature  or  not  repeated 
by  many  other  speakers.  Many  comments  related  to  keeping  the  current  set  of  civil  service 
rules  but  enforcing  them  and  ensuring  they  were  applied  consistently.  Some  comments  were 
made  about  handling  underperforming  workers: 

• Managers  need  to  address  this  problem,  and  they  need  training  and  supported  to  do  so. 

• Unions  should  not  support  workers  who  deserve  to  be  terminated. 

• Too  much  protection  of  underperformers  leads  to  mediocrity  which  undermines  those 
who  work  hard. 
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This  is  a summary  of  meetings  held  with  Department  of  Human  Resources  (DHR)  senior  staff, 
department  personnel  officers  of  other  City  departments,  a DHR-wide  staff  meeting,  the 
decentralized  exam  units,  and  the  Council  of  Human  Resource  Managers  (CHRM). 
Approximately  200  personnel  participated  in  meetings  held  on  February  15th,  March  4th,  March 
23rd,  March  24th,  and  April  14th  of  2005. 


HIRING 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the  hiring  process  is  too  long.  A concern  raised  is  that  the 
hiring  process  attempts  to  address  all  situations  - different  job  types,  different  job 
responsibilities,  different  qualifications  - in  the  same  way.  In  some  cases,  this  process  prevents 
the  City  from  attracting  highly  qualified  employees. 

“If  you  want  to  bring  the  best  and  brightest  into  the  system,  you  want  to  be  able  to  extend 
an  offer  on  the  spot  - you  cannot  recruit  the  way  the  system  is  structured  telling  them  that 
to  wait  for  the  exam,  take  the  exam,  get  on  the  list  etc.  They  will  not  wait.” 

Recruitment 

The  primary  recruitment  issue  related  to  posting  for  a position,  especially  when  the  position  may 
be  earmarked  as  a promotive  opportunity  for  an  internal  candidate  or  is  currently  filled  by  a 
provisional  employee. 

• Some  pointed  to  the  need  to  provide  a fair  opportunity  for  other  candidates  (external  as 
well  as  other  current  City  employees). 

• Others  wanted  to  give  an  internal  department  candidate  a promotion.  Also,  having  a 
process  for  a position  that  is  not  truly  open  discourages  external  candidates  from  applying 
for  City  positions. 

Participants  also  spoke  to  the  need  for  departments  to  coordinate  their  recruitment  efforts  when 
they  are  recruiting  for  the  same  position. 

• DHR  should  create  a central  database  so  departments  know  what  other  departments  are 
doing  for  exams  before  they  send  out  provisional  announcements. 

Assessment  and  Selection 

Many  felt  that  the  exams  do  work  in  screening  applicants. 

• Several  people  agreed  that  if  given  the  proper  resources  (staff,  time,  and  budget),  quality 
exams  could  be  produced. 

• However,  it  was  pointed  out  that  those  resources  are  no  longer  available  to  meet  the 
current  demand  for  exams. 

Many  wanted  more  decentralizing  of  the  exam  process  to  the  departments  who  have  more 
resources,  better  contacts  within  the  industry  that  yields  high  quality  applicants,  and  better 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  for  the  position. 

• Some  classifications  might  be  better  suited  for  decentralized  units,  such  as  specialized 
jobs.  The  exams  given  by  decentralized  units  should  then  qualify  for  permanent  status. 

• Generic  jobs  might  be  better  handled  by  DHR. 
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“Best  process  we  have  now  is  doing  the  exam  at  the  department  level  and  using  the 
probation  process  (to  further  test  the  applicant).” 

"I  don’t  know  the  exam  process  but  since  coming  here  I’ve  found  that  our  exam  people 
know  what  they’re  doing  and  given  the  support  and  resources,  we  will  produce  exams 
that  give  departments  the  best  candidates.” 

“We  use  to  have  6 exam  teams  and  that’s  all  they  did  and  everything  was  rule  of  three...” 
“Even  then  they  couldn’t  keep  up.” 

The  groups  also  provided  many  comments  regarding  provisional  hires. 

• Many  felt  that  not  recognizing  provisional  hires  as  permanent  doubles  the  workload. 
First,  the  departments  perform  a round  of  recruitment  and  testing,  but  then  a few  years 
later  DHR  duplicates  that  effort  to  create  a list  for  a permanent  civil  service  (PCS) 
selection.  This  process  makes  it  unfair  to  the  employee  who  has  gone  through  one 
process,  worked  in  the  position  for  several  years  and  now  has  to  re-apply  and  test  for  that 
job. 

• Suggestions  for  addressing  this  ranged  from  recognizing  the  provisional  process  as 
permanent  and  making  the  employee  PCS;  allowing  the  provisional  to  automatically  go 
on  the  list  after  a number  of  positive  performance  evaluations;  or  making  the  provisional 
a permanent  employee  upon  successful  completion  of  the  probationary  period. 

The  groups  also  discussed  the  use  of  a self-certifying  register  as  lieu  of  exams  in  particular 
situations. 

• Some  were  supportive  of  the  use  of  registers  where  applicants  would  self-certify  that  they 
meet  the  minimum  qualifications,  go  through  a testing  or  interview  process  and  the 
probation  period  is  also  part  of  the  exam  process. 

• Others  felt  self-certifying  registers  did  not  provide  enough  information  to  screen  well 
enough.  Registers  can  also  be  time  consuming,  requiring  a staff  member  to  track  the 
applications. 

Another  common  comment  was  that  we  value  experience  and  longevity  too  highly  and  they  do 
not  always  equal  competence.  This  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  experience  requirements 
included  as  part  of  the  minimum  qualifications  on  job  classifications. 

People  also  commented  that  there  are  artificial  expiration  limits  on  the  lists  - for  some  jobs  the 
qualifications  won’t  change  so  question  why  there  is  a need  to  re-test. 

Referral  & Certification 

There  was  common  concern  regarding  the  eligible  lists  and  the  lack  of  flexibility  and  control 
over  the  lists. 

• Rules  of  the  eligible  lists,  including  holdover  lists,  can  prevent  the  manager  from  hiring 
the  candidate  they  feel  is  best  qualified. 

• Some  concern  was  expressed  over  whether  a person  having  one  of  the  top  three  scores 
indicates  they  are  the  best  candidate  for  the  job. 
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Classification 

Most  comments  focused  on  the  minimum  qualifications  (MQs)  for  different  jobs. 

• MQs  may  be  written  so  specifically  that  it  is  difficult  to  recruit  for  the  position  -someone 
without  a BA  may  not  be  able  to  qualify  (even  with  experience)  or  someone  with  a 
degree  in  the  wrong  area  may  not  be  able  to  qualify. 

• MQs  should  be  reviewed  for  all  job  specs. 

Some  felt  the  Job  Analysis  Questionnaires  (JAQs)  are  long  and  confusing,  which  ultimately  has 
a “chilling”  effect  on  departments. 


EMPLOYEE  INVESTMENT  & PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT 

Training 

A common  recommendation  made  in  all  the  groups  is  that  the  City  needs  a more  professional 
management  team. 

“Managers  do  not  manage.” 

Often  times,  an  employee  is  placed  into  a supervisory  or  management  position  and  then  not 
provided  any  training  in  management  skills,  giving  performance  evaluations,  setting  goals  with 
employees,  Civil  Service  rules,  human  resource  regulations,  nor  MOU  language. 

• The  City  needs  to  establish  a management  training  program,  making  the  program  a 
condition  for  passing  probation  for  managers. 

• Because  of  the  complacency  regarding  management  training,  it  should  be  connected  to 
accreditation  or  compensation. 

Many  recommended  that  DHR  needs  to  audit  departments  on  their  human  resource  performance 
- many  requested  reinstatement  of  formal  audits. 

Goal  Setting  & Performance  Evaluations 

A common  theme  of  all  was  that  departments  and  managers  are  the  detrimental  affects  of  the 
inconsistency  in  giving  performance  evaluations,  or  the  complete  lack  thereof. 

• Managers  are  sometimes  unwilling  to  be  honest  on  evaluations,  afraid  to  give  bad 
reviews.  This  sets  a low  bar  of  expectations  for  performance. 

• Managers  also  tend  to  overemphasize  the  performance  evaluation  (the  back-end  of  the 
process)  without  paying  attention  to  setting  goals  (the  front-end  of  the  process). 

• Managers  need  to  have  an  incentive  (positive  or  negative)  to  give  evaluations. 

Some  commented  on  the  need  to  have  funds  to  reward  employees  who  exceed  standards. 

Another  suggestion  was  to  create  recognition  programs  or  “cause  for  applause”  programs, 
possibly  using  a DHR  newsletter. 
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Another  suggestion  was  to  have  two  forms  for  performance  evaluations  - a long  form  for 
employees  with  discipline  problems  and  a short  form  for  competent  and  effective  employees. 

Probation 

Many  if  not  all  participants  agreed  that  the  City,  as  a whole,  does  a poor  job  of  using 
probationary  periods  to  eliminate  underperformers. 

“We,  as  the  City,  do  a horrible  job  really  using  probationary  periods  as  the  final  step  in 
the  selection  process  - evaluating  employees  and  separating  for  poor  performance.” 

Comments  include: 

• The  probationary  period  is  too  short  - by  the  time  the  employee  learns  what  their 
responsibilities  are  and  how  to  perform  the  work,  the  probationary  period  is  over. 

• Probation  periods  should  also  be  used  as  part  of  the  selection  process. 

• Sometimes  managers  don’t  release  underperformers  during  the  probation  period  because 
they’re  afraid  it  will  take  too  long  to  fill  the  position. 

• Probation  periods  are  difficult  for  managers  to  figure  out  because  of  different  MOU 
provisions  for  different  unions  and  lack  of  understanding  of  when  an  employee’s  starting 
date  begins  - probation  periods  should  be  made  uniform. 

Promotion 

Everyone  agreed  that  an  internal  promotion  process  needs  to  be  developed.  The  current  system 
requires  an  employee  to  be  provided  out-of-class  pay  if  a manager  wants  to  give  an  employee 
experience  outside  of  their  current  job  responsibilities.  The  current  system  requires  an  employee 
to  compete  for  a job  at  a higher  class  along  with  everyone  else.  There  is  no  alternative  in  place  to 
allow  a manager  to  otherwise  reward  an  employee  who  exceeds  standards. 

Suggestions  for  a promotion  process  include: 

• Connect  performance  evaluations  with  promotions; 

• Create  class  series  that  allow  for  promotions  without  having  an  open  competition; 

• Make  step  increases  contingent  upon  positive  performance  evaluations; 

• Provide  opportunities  for  an  employee  to  gain  experience  in  responsibilities  outside  of 
their  job  class; 

• Find  ways  to  reward  employees  who  perform  well; 

• Give  promotive  points  for  training  and  succession  planning  or  for  good  performance 
evaluations,  not  just  because  you’re  an  employee; 

• Require  3 years  of  service  in  order  to  receive  the  promotive  points;  and 

• Create  mentoring  programs. 

Discipline 

“Why  do  we  suspend  employees?  A poorly  performing  employee  does  not  get  any 
smarter  sitting  at  home.” 

Departments  and  managers  are  not  consistent  in  how  they  approach  discipline  issues.  Managers 
need  training  in  the  rules  that  govern  the  discipline  process,  as  well  as  support  in  managing  those 
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disciplinary  actions.  Too  often  they  are  given  conflicting  opinions  from  DHR  and  the  City 
Attorney’s  office. 

“Clarify  the  7 Deadly  Sins  because  no  one  knows  what  they  mean.” 

The  discipline  process  can  be  intimidating  and  difficult  to  administer  - managers  end  up  not 
using  it  because  it  is  so  difficult. 


SEPARATION 

Layoffs  & Bumping 

“Are  we  an  employment  agency  for  our  employees  or  are  we  an  organization  that 
provides  services  to  taxpayers?” 

Most  comments  on  the  topic  of  separation  were  related  to  bumping  and  the  disruption  caused  by 
bumping. 

• City-wide  bumping  should  be  limited,  one  way  would  be  by  instituting  departmental 
hiring  and  departmental  layoffs. 

• Performance  evaluations  should  be  used  in  determining  layoff  situations.  For  example, 
prohibit  employees  who  have  bad  performance  evaluations  from  going  onto  the  holdover 
roster  and  potentially  bumping  a less  senior  but  excellent  performer. 

• Employees  on  leave  should  be  excluded  from  the  bumping  process.  Often  a person  on 
leave  bumps  a person  in  a position,  leaving  the  department  with  nobody  doing  the  work. 
Another  suggestion  was  to  eliminate  the  chain  of  bumping  - simply  have  the  employee 
go  to  the  last  position  rather  than  disrupt  a number  of  departments  and  employees. 

• There  should  be  a two-tiered  system  for  layoffs.  For  generic  classes  whose  functions  are 
similar  across  all  departments,  allow  City-wide  bumping.  For  specialized  classes  where 
duties  vary  widely  by  department,  only  allow  departmental  bumping. 

Many  noted  that  layoffs  are  used  to  address  disciplinary  problems.  Problem  employees  are  laid- 
off  then  they  bump  a good  worker  in  another  department,  causing  disruptions  in  that  department. 

Discharge  & Termination 

Most  comments  related  to  the  discipline  process. 

• Many  felt  it  was  too  time  consuming  and  prolonged,  causing  people  to  give  up  on  it. 

• Support  needs  to  be  provided  for  these  efforts. 

• One  suggestion  was  to  bargain  for  MOU  provisions  for  expedited  appeals  to  get 
discipline  short  of  termination  through  the  system  quickly.  Require  disciplines  to  be 
heard  within  a certain  number  of  days. 
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GOVERNANCE 

There  was  a wide  range  of  comments  made  regarding  the  governance  of  the  City’s 
personnel  system. 

• Several  people  asked  that  all  the  rules  be  held  in  one  place  so  answers  could  be 
found  more  readily.  They  are  currently  spread  between  the  Charter,  the 
Administrative  Code,  the  Civil  Service  Rules,  and  the  DHR  Rules  and 
Procedures. 

• Departments  want  guidance  and  clarity  on  the  City’s  personnel  policies. 

• DHR’s  policies  and  procedures  should  cite  the  code  and  the  different  authorities. 

Many  noted  that  MOUs  also  have  different  provisions  when  there  are  a lot  of  similar 
procedures  that  can  be  made  uniform. 

Some  comments  on  making  the  Civil  Service  Commission  an  appellate  body  and  not 
rule-making.  Allow  DHR,  in  conjunction  with  the  departments,  to  develop  the  rules. 

In  the  hiring  process,  DHR  should  move  from  pre-approval  to  post-audit.  If  the  system 
becomes  more  decentralized,  departments  should  be  given  more  authority. 

It  was  suggested  to  eliminate  the  overriding  rule  on  exam  matters  which  allows  appeals  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  all  exam-related  decisions  by  DHR. 
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A meeting  with  Department  Heads  and  Chief  Financial  Officers  was  held  on  April  6,  2005. 
Approximately  45  representatives  from  approximately  34  departments  attended  the  meeting. 

HIRING 

Recruiting 

• Departments  need  the  ability  to  hire  employees  on  the  spot. 

Appointments 

• It  is  difficult  to  fill  a position  because  the  rules  and  classification  schema  are  too 
inflexible. 

• Job  specifications  are  too  restrictive. 

• The  City  needs  more  position-based  hiring. 

• Provisional  Appointments: 

o It’s  difficult  to  get  highly  qualified  individuals  to  go  through  the  City’s  time 
consuming  and  convoluted  application  process,  so  departments  are  forced  to  use 
the  provisional  hiring  process. 

o On  the  other  hand,  people  don’t  want  to  apply  when  they  learn  that  it  is  a 
provisional  appointment,  so  that  also  impedes  recruitment, 
o “It’s  ironic  that  you  can  go  through  extensive  recruitment  to  find  the  most  highly 
qualified  individual  who  meets  the  Minimum  Qualifications,  they  perform 
exceedingly  well  on  the  job  but  then  don’t  pass  the  test.” 

■ Departments  should  not  have  to  go  through  the  testing  process  twice  with 
provisional  employees. 

■ It  is  ridiculous  that  you  can  invest  three  years  in  an  employee  and  then 
have  to  see  them  go  merely  because  they  are  provisional. 

o Make  permanence  depend  on  performance  rather  than  an  exam  like  the  tenure 
program  in  academia. 

o If  there  is  no  exam  or  list,  departments  should  be  allowed  to  grandfather 
provisional  employees  into  permanent  appointments. 

• Exempt  Appointments: 

o Department  Heads  generally  need  more  exempt  employees  they  can  depend  on. 
o At  the  top  levels,  particularly  when  it  involves  special  projects,  departments  need 
more  exempt  appointments  (about  70%  of  the  attendees  agree  that  there  should  be 
more  exempt  appointments). 

Decentralize  Hiring  Processes 

• DHR  should  do  the  hiring  for  general  City-wide  positions  but  allow  departments  to  hire 
for  department-specific  positions  after  DHR  has  trained  them  how  to  do  so  properly — 
make  departmental  provisional  hiring  into  permanent  civil  service. 

• DHR  cannot  accommodate  the  employment  and  hiring  needs  of  departments  with  a lot  of 
one-incumbent  positions  so  departments  should  be  able  to  do  hiring  for  these  classes  if 
they  have  the  resources. 

• Leave  the  hiring  up  to  managers  and  use  the  money  saved  for  outreach. 
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Application,  Exams  and  Assessment 

• Less  reliance  on  formal  traditional  exams — exams  do  not  always  adequately  measure  a 
candidate’s  suitability  for  a position  and  certainly  do  not  measure  someone’s  work  ethic 
or  job  performance. 

• The  City  should  have  an  interactive  web-based  application  process  to  save  time  and 
money. 

• Should  not  give  exams  to  individuals  who,  as  already  required  by  the  Minimum 
Qualifications  (MQs),  must  possess  some  state  license  or  accreditation  or  which  has 
already  tested  them,  such  as  Restaurant  Inspectors  in  the  Health  Department. 

• Should  not  require  exams  for  entry-level  apprentice  positions. 

Referrals,  Eligible  Lists 

• We  need  more  registries,  which  present  a broader  mechanism  for  choice.  (Many 
attendees  agreed) 

EMPLOYEE  INVESTMENT  & PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT 

Probation 

• Probationary  periods  are  far  too  short — they  need  to  be  lengthened,  particularly  upon 
bumping. 

• There  are  too  many  probationary  period  provisions  in  the  MOUs  to  keep  track  of — 
different  times  for  different  situations  and  different  employees — they  need  to  be 
simplified  and  centralized. 

• Need  to  renegotiate  the  MOUs  and  make  all  probationary  periods  uniform. 

• The  Police  Department  has  a stringent  probation  policy  for  new  officers  in  the  field  and 
officers  take  them  very  seriously  and  are  very  critical  with  them  since  they  have  to  work 
out  on  the  streets  with  them.  But  it  is  lax  when  it  comes  to  non-uniform  officers — need  to 
apply  to  all. 

• “In  tough  budget  times,  managers  are  just  happy  to  have  employees,  even  if  they’re  bad 
because  at  least  there’s  someone  doing  part  of  the  work.  The  tools  of  probation  are  there, 
we  just  need  to  make  sure  we  use  them.” 

Training 

• Most  of  the  attendees  indicated  that  their  departments  do  not  do  any  training  for  their 
employees/ 

• PUC  has  a full  time  training  course  for  all  managers — should  make  training  mandatory 
for  all  managers  City-wide. 

• DHR  should  develop  a manager  training  program  for  new  managers  City-wide  for 
departments  who  don’t  have  their  own. 

Promotions 

• It  is  really  difficult  to  promote  someone — you  can’t  guarantee  someone  that  if  they  go 
through  the  effort,  they’ll  be  hired  for  that  promotive  opportunity. 
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• It  becomes  a struggle  with  the  union.  Once  you  identify  an  excellent  employee  that  you 
would  like  to  reward  and  promote,  you’re  constrained.  You  have  to  go  through  the  whole 
hiring  process,  or  you  risk  losing  them  during  bumping. 

• In  TXing  a position  and  completing  the  JAQ  (job  analysis  questionnaire),  you  have  to 
identify  who  the  promotive  position  is  for,  and  then  you  have  to  go  through  the  entire 
hiring  process.  Wouldn’t  that  be  a liability  to  the  City — couldn’t  they  sue? 

• “Different  employees  have  different  expectations — some  are  okay  with  working  9 to  5 in 
the  same  position  for  the  rest  of  their  careers;  but  others  want  to  rise.  Unfortunately,  I 
cannot  offer  someone  that  opportunity  and  the  most  I can  do  is  encourage  them  to  move 
on  if  that’s  their  desire.” 

• If  you  want  to  promote  and  you  are  able,  you  still  have  to  backfill  that  position,  which 
you  may  not  get. 

Compensation  and  Classifications 

• (Over  70%  of  attendees  agreed  the  City  should  be  able  to  give  bonuses) 

• (Over  50%  of  attendees  agreed  step  increases  should  not  be  automatic) 

• Departments  should  be  able  to  reward  employees  who  temporarily  take  on  additional 
work  with  some  sort  of  extra  compensation. 

• Need  a broader  class  structure  to  allow  for  the  ability  to  pay  someone  more — maybe 
someone  isn’t  qualified  to  be  a manager  but  that’s  your  only  ability  at  this  time  to 
compensate  them  more. 

• Need  classes  with  career  ladders  built  in. 

• Need  more  flex  staffing — they  are  supposed  to  be  automatic  but  there  are  still  hurdles  in 
place. 

• With  MCCP — need  to  allow  for  employees  to  move  out  of  range  A. 

• Allow  for  Pay  for  Performance  bonuses  again. 

Performance  Evaluations  and  Employee  Accountability 

• Performance  evaluations  are  an  important  tool  and  must  be  used  to  help  protect  the  City 
from  bad  employees. 

• Performance  evaluations  are  extremely  important  because  our  system  isn’t  really  merit 
but  supervisors  have  no  incentive  to  do  them. 

• Managers  are  uncomfortable  doing  them  and  it  ends  up  rewarding  bad  behavior. 

• Performance  evaluations  are  important  documentation  when  you  are  trying  to  terminate 
an  employee,  but  many  departments  do  not  do  them  and  none  do  them  for  all  employees. 

• Need  to  create  different  forms  for  different  levels  of  employees. 

• Need  for  DHR  to  train  on  doing  them  and  centralize  them. 

• (None  of  the  attendees  believe  departments  are  properly  managing  their  employees) 

Attendance  and  Leave  Policies 

• Do  not  limit  promotive  leaves  because  then  no  one  would  have  an  incentive  to  promote. 
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SEPARATION 

Layoffs,  Bumping  and  Holdover  Rosters 

• Departments  should  be  informed  about  an  employee’s  qualifications  before  they  bump  in. 

• “Some  classes  get  toxic  after  a while — often  times  there  will  be  a job  class  with 
incumbents  that  no  department  wants  and  so  they  find  ways  around  having  to  use  the  list. 
Like  the  18XX  and  18XX.  You  cannot  go  out  and  recruit  for  those  positions  and  bring  in 
new  employees  because  there  is  a list.” 

• It’s  really  a matter  of  “dumping” — that  is,  departments  use  layoffs  as  an  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  their  worst  employees  and  then  other  departments  are  forced  to  accept  them. 
(Many  attendees  agreed  that  this  practice  exists) 

• Employees  with  specific  skills  are  often  bumped  by  employees  who  do  not  know  how  to 
perform  those  job  duties — this  is  most  often  a problem  with  broad  classifications  in  times 
of  layoffs. 

• MCCP  made  classes  broader  and  increased  the  need  for  more  special  conditions — it  is 
more  disruptive  to  departments  when  managers  bump  in. 

• Allowing  special  conditions  allows  a department  to  retain  specifically  skilled  employees 
but  not  all  of  them. 

• The  problem  with  special  conditions  is  allowing  them  to  be  added  in  times  of  layoffs, 
instead  of  on  an  annual  regular  basis. 

• For  department-specific  job  functions,  you  need  to  allow  for  customized  individuals, 
during  times  of  layoffs. 

• Do  not  get  rid  of  interdepartmental;  bumping  because  then  it  would  impede  a 
department’s  ability  to  recruit  employees  from  other  departments. 

• Near  lists  are  the  most  disruptive  because  you  don’t  know  that  person’s  qualifications. 

Terminations  and  Grievances 

• Why  is  that  requisitions  die  upon  termination  but  not  upon  medical  separation? 

• Need  more  at-will  employees  because  it’s  still  difficult  to  terminate  even  exempt 
employees. 

• It  takes  about  years  to  be  able  to  terminate  someone  with  documentation  and  it  requires  a 
lot  of  determination  and  effort. 

Retirement  and  Voluntary  Separations  and  Knowledge  Management 

• It’s  critical  for  the  City  to  invest  more  energy  into  succession  planning — that  also  allows 
for  promotional  opportunities. 

GOVERNANCE 

Departmental  Discretion 

• If  a department  is  projected  to  overspend,  then  the  requisition  should  be  denied,  but  the 
Mayor’s  Office  and  the  Controller’s  Office  should  not  be  able  to  stall  or  deny  a 
requisition  if  a department  is  under  budget. 
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A web  survey  was  created  to  elicit  feedback  from  both  employees  and  the  general  public.  We 
asked  respondents  to  indicate  their  agreement  with  a goal  statement  in  four  areas:  hiring, 
employee  investment/performance  management,  separation,  and  governance.  We  also  asked 
them  to  indicate  whether  or  not  they  were  a City  employee.  The  respondents  were  not  selected  at 
random  and  the  results  can  not  be  generalized  for  either  group,  however,  they  do  provide  a useful 
gauge  of  overall  agreement  on  whether  or  not  the  City  is  meeting  its  human  resources  goals,  and 
the  write-in  comments  in  particular  illustrate  the  variety  of  opinion  and  areas  of  consensus. 

A total  of  380  surveys  were  submitted  through  March  31,  2005.  Just  over  half,  or  55%  of 
respondents  indicated  that  they  were  City  employees,  while  45%  indicated  they  were  not  City 
employees.  The  four  goal  statements  are  as  follows: 

1 . Hiring:  Our  goal  in  this  area  is  to  hire  the  most  qualified  candidates  in  a timely  manner. 

2.  Employee  Investment  & Performance  Management:  Our  goal  in  this  area  is  to 
promote  high  levels  of  employee  performance  through  career  development,  performance 
assessment,  effective  management,  accountability,  and  flexible  compensation. 

3.  Separation:  Our  goal  in  this  area  is  to  minimize  the  disruption  to  employees  and 
departments  caused  by  separations. 

4.  Governance:  Our  goal  in  this  area  is  to  have  streamlined  and  harmonized  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  table  below  shows  that  over  60%  of  respondents  disagreed  that  the  City  is  meeting  its  goals 
in  hiring  and  employee  investment/performance  management.  The  level  of  agreement  with  the 
goal  statements  was  similar  for  all  four  areas,  however,  for  separation  and  governance,  the  level 
of  disagreement  was  slightly  lower  and  more  respondents  either  had  no  answer  or  neither  agreed 
nor  disagreed. 


Hiring 

EE  Investment  & 
Perf  Mgmt 

Separation 

Governance 

Strongly  Agree/Agree 

23% 

23% 

28% 

22% 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

14% 

13% 

22% 

21% 

Disagree 

61% 

60% 

39% 

47% 

Don’t  know/no  answer 

2% 

4% 

12% 

9% 

Below  is  a sample  of  verbatim  comments  organized  by  response  for  each  of  the  four  questions. 
The  selection  was  intended  to  include  the  breadth  of  opinion  in  each  area. 


Question  1:  Hiring 


A.  Strongly  Agree 

1 . The  time  between  the  initial  interview  and  the  date  of  hire  can  take  months.  This  time 
frame  needs  to  be  shortened  to  assure  the  hire  of  candidates  before  they  accept  a position 
elsewhere. 

2.  The  system  is  set  up  to  ensure  that  favoritism  and  ethnic  bias  are  not  used  as  a factor  for 
employment  against  other  ethnic  groups. 
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3.  The  existing  Civil  Service  Rules  protect  the  workers  from  undue  political  influence. 

4.  Merit  based  hiring  must  become  the  norm.  Years  of  service  are  by  no  means  equal  to 
ability  to  perform. 

B.  Agree 

1 . Often  the  City  has  people  who  are  in  positions  that  have  had  to  be  qualified  to  get  their 
job.  Then  they  are  forced  to  take  an  exam  that  may  or  may  not  reflect  their  job  and 
compete  for  the  same  job  again.  This  is  not  fair  to  the  provisional  employee. 

2.  The  City  has  employees  who  have  been  around  for  a long  time.  The  current  system  does 
not  update  the  skills  and  competencies  of  the  worker  yet  at  the  same  time  protects  them 
from  losing  their  jobs.  This  results  in  a stagnant  pool  of  capable  people. 

3.  The  present  hiring  system  works  but  is  very  slow.  To  much  provisional  hiring.  We  train 
the  person  for  a year  or  more.  When  the  permanent  test  comes  up  and  he  or  she  doesn't 
pass  in  the  top  three  we  lose  that  person  and  have  to  start  all  over.  Again. 

4.  Continuous  lists  are  working  well  and  allow  a Department  ready  access  to  new 
employees  when  expanding  its  workforce.  Flexible-staffing  for  Junior/Assistant 
Engineers  works  well  and  allows  flexible  budgeting  and  promotion  of  employees. 

5.  The  hiring  process  though  thorough  and  exhaustive  is  long  and  cumbersome.  The  amount 
of  time  an  applicant  spends  waiting  from  the  time  of  the  interview  and  knowing  the  result 
and  potential  start  date  is  too  long. 

6.  DHR  has  a poor  grasp  or  unwillingness  to  grasp  fully  current  requirements  to  fulfill 
particular  job  functions,  in  particular,  those  requiring  up-to-date  and  in-depth  expertise  in 
technology  fields  such  as  computers. 

7.  Sometimes  hires  demonstrate  inadequate  qualifications  in  the  probationary  period,  but  are 
kept  on  anyway.  Sometimes  managers/directors/supervisors  are  hired  or  promoted, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  zero  people  skills. 

8.  Hiring  often  takes  way  too  long,  once  there  is  an  opening,  so,  for  "salary  savings",  all  the 
rest  of  the  employees  in  a group  have  to  absorb  all  the  workload  of  the  now-empty 
position,  for  months  and  months  on  end.  It  isn't  fair,  and  it  is  demoralizing. 

9.  The  examination  system  (rule  of  3 or  5)  is  the  fairest  system  thus  far,  while  "rule  of  the 
list",  provisional,  exempt  categories  are  creating  holes  for  the  management  to  fill  the 
vacancies  with  their  relatives/friends  and  whoever  did  them  favors  in  the  past. 

10.  The  Provisional  Status  category  is  not  working.  There  are  too  many  employees  in  the 
City  who  have  been  working  for  months  and  even  years  under  provisional  status  and  their 
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positions.  For  example,  I have  worked  for  over  1 year  as  a Provisional  and  have  no  idea 
how  or  when  I could  become  permanent  in  my  position.  The  City  is  abusing  this  category 
by  using  it  as  an  excuse  to  lay-off  workers  who  are  a critical  component  of  department 
staff  and  are  doing  the  same  qualified  work  as  permanent  category  positions.  If  a 
provisional  employee  is  doing  satisfactory  work  and  passes  his  6 month  probationary 
period  his  status  should  automatically  be  converted  to  permanent. 

1 1 . The  City  provides  great  opportunities  for  employees  to  advance  and  develop  career  plans. 
The  City  probably  needs  to  communicate  job  openings/recruitments  better.  Overall  hiring 
timeline  should  be  reduced. 

12.  The  posting  and  interview  process  work  well,  it  is  the  ability  to  make  an  offer  and  start 
work  that  takes  too  long  (months).  Modify  procedure  so  after  the  interview  process,  offer 
can  be  made  and  acceptance  can  occur  within  2 weeks. 

13.  Once  your  application  has  been  scored  in  the  exam  and  you  are  on  a list  for  a position(s), 
you  should  not  have  to  submit  another  application  form.  This  duplicates  the  paperwork 
and  is  redundant.  The  specific  departments  that  are  hiring  should  have  access  to  your 
application  that  you  submitted  to  get  on  a list. 

14.  What  is  not  working  is  that  the  rules  are  broken  by  managers  and  management  to  suit 
their  wishes  when  hiring  or  trying  to  fire  an  individual.  When  management  wants  to  keep 
anyone,  they  place  them  into  positions  they  make  the  individual  qualified  on  paper. 

15.  May  want  to  centralize  hiring  responsibilities  from  more  departments  into  DHR.  Put 
more  hiring  processes  online. 

16.  To  help  in  minimizing  time  spent  on  the  training  process,  the  City  departments  would 
help  themselves  a lot  by  somehow  promoting  already  trained  workers  who  are  of  lower 
classifications  to  fill  the  openings  that  are  to  be  filled  by  a journey  level  worker. 

17.  The  abandonment  of  objective  written/oral  exams  administered  by  knowledgeable  people 
of  outside  organizations  and  replacing  them  with  expedient  "rule  of  the  list"  has  led,  in 
my  opinion,  to  politically  driven  hiring/promotion  decisions. 

18.  Nothing  is  working  well.  It  took  me  ten  months  to  get  hired  once  I was  offered  a position. 
Meanwhile,  people  bumped  from  other  departments  filled  in  other  available  slots.  Also, 
whatever  happened  to  exams  and  qualifications? 

C.  Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

1.  By  consolidating  classifications,  the  City  could  reduce  its  need  to  conduct  expensive 
examinations  while  giving  more  up  to  date  examinations  for  the  newly  consolidated 
classes. 

2.  Allow  experience  to  be  substituted  for  education  in  your  requirements. 
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3.  I've  seen  hiring  based  on  the  fact  that  the  person  being  hired  is  a friend,  relative, 
acquaintance,  etc. 

4.  I believe  there  is  still  a level  of  cronyism  in  hiring.  Some  qualified  individuals  do  not 
receive  applications  because  some  openings  are  hush-hush. 

5.  Go  back  to  courtesy  cards  or  make  sure  the  e-card  system  is  functional.  There  have  been 
some  openings  that  I did  not  hear  about  because  I was  not  informed  by  HR  even  though  I 
had  filled  out  an  e-notification  for  that  position. 

6.  Management  (of  employees)  is  ineffective,  inefficient,  and  generally  not  working  in  the 
department  I work  for.  Because  they  permitted  employees  to  pass  probation  who  never 
should  have,  they  are  now  stuck  with  a bunch  of  dead  wood  and  they  know  it  quite  well. 

7.  If  you  funded  and  then  staffed  DHR's  Merit  Section  with  enough  people  to  administer  the 
needs  of  a public  employer  with  26,000  employees,  you  might  find  that  you  can  test  and 
hire  in  a timely  manner. 

8.  It  takes  too  long  from  the  time  a request  goes  in  and  the  applicant  is  hired.  The 
department  that  has  the  need  to  hire  an  applicant  should  have  more  authority  over  who  is 
hired.  D.H.R  is  another  layer  of  needless  government. 

9.  The  use  of  temporary  exempt  hiring  circumvents  the  objectivity  of  the  civil  service 
system. 

10.  The  problem  with  hiring  new  employees  is  that  soon  they  are  threatened  with  lay  off. 
This  does  not  encourage  people  to  stay. 

1 1 . Civil  Service  rules  seem  cumbersome  and  favor  seniority  over  merit  in  hiring  practices. 
There  should  be  a balance.  Seniority  should  count  for  something,  but  not  EVERYthing. 

12.  Often  times  the  criteria  for  hiring  is  too  difficult  to  penetrate.  For  example,  I have  a 
Masters  Degree  in  Organization  Development  but  no  supervisory  experience  within  the 
city  system  which  disqualifies  me  for  many  promotional  opportunities.  The  fact  that  I 
supervise  training  groups  and  clients,  volunteer  for  extra  duties  such  as  strategic  planning 
oversight  council  and  have  consistently  received  mostly  5's  on  my  PAR's  does  not  count. 
I even  won  the  employee  of  the  year  for  my  department  the  year  after  I started  on  the  job. 

I feel  frustrated  and  bored  and  am  considering  taking  my  talent  outside  of  the  City 
system.  Doesn't  performance  count?  It  is  the  egg  or  chicken  syndrome.  How  do  you 
retain  good  talent? 

13.  Filling  a vacant  position  can  take  up  to  12  months  to  complete.  Sometimes  the  hiring 
process  is  very  slow.  Depending  on  the  timelines  of  the  hiring  process,  the  City  could 
lose  the  most  qualified  candidates. 
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14.  Often  times  the  testing  does  not  have  to  do  with  the  job  at  hand.  Also,  when 
announcements  come  out  there  are  different  hiring  criteria.  For  example,  I applied  for 
program  analyst  and  testing  last  year  and  got  on  the  list.  Another  posting  came  out  for 
program  analyst  and  I applied.  I was  rejected  because  I don't  have  supervisory 
experience.  Where  do  you  promote  your  supervisors  from  internally? 

15.  Sometimes  the  minimum  qualifications  do  not  accurately  reflect  a person's  ability  to  get 
the  job  done.  Hiring  should  be  based  on  a person’s  ability  to  do  the  job,  whether  or  not 
that  person  has  done  the  job  before  or  has  a college  degree. 

16. 1 believe  the  hiring  process  takes  too  much  time  to  complete.  There  is  too  much  red-tape 
between  DHR  and  other  City  departments. 

17.  DHR  processes  are  in  general  inconsistent,  politicized  and  fit  to  a particular  person. 

18. 1 think  city  jobs  should  go  to  city  residents.  I think  that  the  City  should  not  hire  workers 
who  live  outside  city  limits. 

19.  The  extensive  paper  work  in  the  application  process  is  repetitive.  The  rest  of  the  world 
uses  resumes  to  provide  job  history.  If  a form  must  be  used,  have  it  in  digital  format  and 
share  the  format  with  other  agencies. 

20.  There  should  be  an  easier  way  for  qualified  city  workers  to  move  into  a higher  position, 
without  going  through  all  the  same  steps  as  a new  hire  must— particularly  for  promotions 
within  the  same  City  department. 

D.  Disagree 

1.  Candidates  must  be  chosen  only  from  a list,  but  due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  civil  service 
exams,  we  are  often  "stuck"  with  an  obsolete  list  (even  though  the  list  has  not  expired),  or 
having  to  choose  from  a very  limited  pool. 

2.  Provisional  hiring  is  not  recommended.  First  of  all,  you  train  someone  and  then  you  may 
not  hire  them.  Also,  if  they  are  provisional  and  pass  the  probation,  the  job  should  then  be 
given  to  them. 

3.  It  takes  to  long  to  get  positions  approved  for  hire.  Qualified  applicants  take  positions  in 
other  institutions.  Oral  Boards  take  too  much  time.  We  must  become  more  like  the 
private  sector. 

4.  Timely  & cumbersome  process  needs  to  be  streamlined. 

5.  I think  there  is  still  a lot  of  nepotism  going  on  in  the  hiring  and  promoting  practices  as  it 
relates  to  San  Francisco. 
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6.  The  system  of  position  status  (permanent  vs.  provisional  vs.  temporary)  is  unnecessary 
and  promotes  mediocrity.  A person  is  hired  to  do  a job  and  should  be  expected  to  do  the 
job  regardless  of  their  position  status. 

7.  Create  entry  level  positions  for  young  people  out  of  high  school  or  college.  Allow  these 
individuals  to  work  with  benefits  for  a couple  of  years  and  receive  training  and  education. 
If  they  perform  well  they  can  matriculate  to  permanent  status. 

8.  Do  away  with  provisional  hiring.  New  employees  should  come  on  board  as  permanent 
from  the  beginning.  I've  worked  for  two  other  cities  (New  York  and  Rockville,  MD)  and 
with  both  you're  permanent  from  day  one.  Why  can't  HRD  get  its  act  together? 

9.  The  rigid  classification  system  and  experience  requirements  make  it  difficult  for  people 
in  certain  classifications  to  promote  upward  and/or  move  to  other  departments,  despite 
having  the  talent  and  skills  to  perform  other  types  of  work.  I feel  pigeon-holed. 

10.  Exams  for  professionals  are  not  necessary.  Application  appraisal  based  on  experience  and 
interviews  with  the  manager  are  the  best  ways  to  evaluate  employees’  ability,  work  ethic, 
personality  compatibility,  etc. 

11.  Provisional  employment  is  a farce!!!  It  makes  the  employee  apply  for  the  same  job  twice, 
once  to  be  provisional  and  again  to  be  permanent.  When  the  permanent  exam  is 
announced,  it’s  a sham.  The  test  is  only  given  to  make  the  incumbents  permanent. 

12.  Who  you  know  is  much  more  important  than  your  qualifications  when  it  comes  to  being 
hired  at  my  work  site.  Hiring  qualified  people,  posting  positions  and  merit  pay  increases 
would  be  an  improvement. 

13.  In  order  to  attract  excellent  performers,  one  must  compensate.  If  we  all  get  paid  the  same 
after  6 years  then  why  work  harder  than  the  worst  performer.  There  is  no  reward  for 
outstanding  performance.  The  occasional  pat  on  the  back  is  sometimes  not  enough. 

14.  Another  suggestion  is  that  all  professional  level  positions  should  have  a mandatory 
minimum  continuing  education  requirement  to  maintain  their  positions. 

15. 1 would  review  the  entire  civil  service  exam  process  whether  it  is  the  oral  exam,  written 
exams  or  the  expedited  hiring  process.  All  of  this  seems  very  archaic  - has  anyone  ever 
evaluated  if  in  fact  this  even  works  to  get  the  best  person? 

16.  It  is  very  confusing  to  apply  to  both  DHR,  the  department's  HR,  and  often  the  hiring 
supervisor.  All  three  often  require  different  forms  and  you  feel  as  if  you  are  applying 
three  times  for  the  same  job.  I would  get  rid  of  the  eligible  lists  at  DHR  and  let  the 
departments  do  the  hiring. 

17.  Departments  with  decentralize  personnel  offices  can  speed  up  the  hiring  process.  Also, 
diversity  on  the  hiring  panels  often  allows  exchange  in  view  points  and  a wider  array  of 
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opinions  in  the  hiring  process.  There  are  no  set  standards  for  advertising  positions  to  the 
public  and  the  registry  does  not  work.  Let  individuals  apply  for  positions  and  then  take 
qualifying  exams  to  show  competency,  skills  and  qualifications. 

18.  Not  working  well:  It  takes  too  long  to  post,  select  and  hire.  HR  policies  are  not 
administered  consistently  from  dept  to  dept.  Change?  Restructure  the  administration  of 
personnel  so  that  the  DPO's  don't  control  their  fiefdoms.  Automate  everything  so  that 
employees  and  applicants  have  pertinent  information  available  through  a web  portal. 

19.  Hiring  process  is  obscure  and  takes  a long  time.  Clarity  is  needed  for  terms  such  as 
"provisional"  "permanent"  "eligible  list"  etc.  Also,  a description  of  the  employee  benefits 
that  are  associated  with  "provisional"  vs.  "permanent  status"  would  be  helpful.  Having 
each  and  every  job  requisition  approved  by  City  Hall  seems  cumbersome  and  time- 
wasting. 

20.  Departments  tend  to  hire  who  they  want  when  they  want  them.  They  always  seem  to  find 
a way  around  the  ethical  process. 

21 . Not  all  people  test  but  are  truly  qualified  and  experience.  Others  test  very  well,  but  do  not 
have  experience,  are  not  qualified  or  do  not  possess  basic  common  sense.  The 
examination  process,  lists,  and  degree  requirements  prevent  the  City  from  hiring  the  most 
qualified  individuals. 

22.  Many  hires  are  done  by  stealth  where  the  opening  is  not  posted  on  the  website  and  posted 
only  briefly  if  at  all  at  44  Gough.  Managers  often  know  who  they  want  to  hire  before  they 
interview,  so  the  process  is  often  a farce. 

23.  The  practice  is  Byzantine.  The  processing  of  an  appointment  is  almost  more  time 
consuming  than  it  is  worth.  The  City  hires  a diverse  workforce,  which  is  good,  but  this 
does  not  always  mean  the  most  qualified  person  gets  the  job,  which  is  bad. 

24.  As  a senior  manager,  I find  the  hiring  process  extremely  complex,  cumbersome  an 
inefficient. 

25.  Streamline  the  exam  process Please! 

26.  Consider  establishing  flex  classes  so  that  you  can  test  in  a way  that  would  facilitate  future 
promotions  e.g.  if  there  is  a series  like  planner  I,  Planner  II,  establish  criteria  for 
promotion,  and  let  the  Department  promote 

27.  Requirements  for  positions  should  be  routinely  reevaluated  as  the  complexion  of  the  job 
changes  with  time. 

28.  The  testing  system  is  not  working  well,  because  some  people  are  very  good  workers,  but 
when  they  are  under  "stress"  of  testing,  they  might  not  test  well.  I know  some  who  test 
well,  but  their  performance  on  the  job  is  terrible. 
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29. 1 have  been  a hard  working  City  employee  for  over  10  years,  starting  with  the  Housing 
Authority  for  the  first  5 years.  I have  no  civil  service  protection.  I feel  I have  been 
punished  for  coming  into  city  employment  as  a manager. 

30.  Often,  positions  are  advertised  in  a variety  of  local  venues,  when  a person  has  already 
been  identified  for  a position.  This  is  not  fair  to  the  outside  applicant,  many  hours  of  time 
can  be  spent  completing  an  application  and  assembling  background  information.  The 
process  needs  to  be  re-evaluated. 

31.1  recently  started  my  second  civil  service  position,  so  I have  been  through  the  CCSF  HR 
hiring  process  twice  within  the  past  five  years.  At  least  within  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  the  hiring  process  is  a Byzantine  treasure  hunt. 

32.  The  City's  hiring  process  is  completely  ineffective.  In  fact  it  works  in  opposition  to  the 
very  goals  it  states  it  is  trying  to  achieve.  Departments  are  often  forced  to  hire  less 
qualified  employees  for  a multitude  of  reasons. 

33.  Create  a process  which  allows  hiring  temporary  employees  from  a union  hall.  Allow 
promotions  based  on  merit  and  job  performance. 

34.  Don't  make  people  apply  and  go  through  the  interview  process  when  a department  has  an 
incumbent.  It  is  a huge  waste  of  time  and  money  for  both  the  City  and  for  the  persons 
seeking  employment. 

35.  There  need  to  be  more  exams,  so  that  there  is  always  a list  to  hire  off  of-  when  a list 
expires  another  one  needs  to  be  offered  right  away  - the  process  of  hiring  provisional  and 
as-needed  does  not  allow  the  City  to  hire  the  most  qualified  candidates. 

36.  Sometimes  positions  are  left  unfilled  for  years.  Consequently,  a dept,  may  hire  internally 
(provisionals).  When  a test  is  finally  given  it  may  not  indicate  how  good  a provisional 
employee  really  is  or  how  good  his  job  performance  has  been. 

37.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a centralized  system  that  alerts  ALL  city  employees  of  ALL 
new  openings,  promotional  opportunities,  and  requirements  for  same.  It  is  very 
disconnected  and  dispersed.  There  should  also  be  widely  posted  dates  for  promotional 
exams. 

38.  My  experience  with  the  hiring  system  has  been  very  negative.  I have  worked  with  the 
City  for  over  16  yrs  and  have  seen  some  of  the  most  unscrupulous  tactics  used  in  hiring 
persons  that  were  totally  unqualified  for  positions. 

39.  The  process  should  be  "re-centralized"  and  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  individual 
departmental  HR  divisions.  There  should  be  standard  practices  and  procedures  which 
remove  even  the  slightest  hint  of  favoritism  or  cronyism. 
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40.  The  extensive  use  of  "As  Needed"  (AN)  employees  to  perform  the  everyday  work  of  the 
City  has  to  be  stopped.  The  Mayor's  office  and  CSC  have  made  it  much  easier  for 
Departments  to  hire  AN  than  to  hire  through  the  CS  process  that  results  in  PCS  hires. 

41. 1 would  like  to  suggest  that  all  assistant-level  IT  positions  (1021,  1041,  1051  and  1061) 
should  move  automatically  to  the  journey  level  after  one  year  of  service  and  a favorable 
performance  evaluation.  DTIS  has  a large  number  of  assistant  level  positions. 

42.  NOT  WORKING  WELL:  "Frozen  vacancies"  "The  requisition  is  stuck  in  the  Mayor's 
office."  Freezes  on  hiring  into  needed,  frontline  positions,  such  as  at  SFGH,  results  in 
higher  OT  costs  when  current  employees  must  fill  in  the  gaps  for  vacant  positions. 

43.  The  interview  and  selection  procedure  should  be  done  by  a private  company  with  no 
connections  to  the  city.  This  way  the  dept  can  be  more  likely  to  hire  the  best  and  the 
brightest  for  positions,  rather  than  because  the  person  is  a relative  or  friend. 

44.  Not  working  well/change  needed:  1 . Reassignment  process  does  not  allow  Dept,  to  select 
best  candidate  2.  Assigning  people  from  holdover  and  near  lists  w/o  giving  the  Dept, 
opportunity  to  interview  and  select  best  candidate  3.  Eligible  lists  for  positions. 

45.  The  system  is  overloaded  with  "classifications"  that  limit  the  ability  of  people  to  advance 
and  offer  no  incentive  to  work  harder,  rather  only  reward  people  who  stay  around  a long 
time. 

46.  The  examination  process  is  based  on  the  classification  and  the  KSA's  identified  for 
positions.  Many  of  our  positions  have  not  been  reviewed,  nor  the  qualifications 
reconsidered,  in  a long  time.  The  exams  don't  predict  performance. 

47.  It  is  a time-consuming  process  that  does  not  always  result  in  the  most  qualified  candidate 
getting  hired.  Our  process,  like  many,  favors  the  internal  candidate.  Often  the  process  is  a 
sham.  I've  had  job  announcements  written  specifically  for  me. 

48.  The  testing  we  had  to  take  to  be  put  on  the  "list"  was  not  well  done  or  useful.  Also,  I had 
no  idea  the  "list"  was  even  required  for  me  to  be  permanently  hired.  If  people  aren't  on 
the  list,  it  prevents  them  from  being  applicants. 

49. 1 think  the  hiring  process  should  be  a more  open  process.  The  process  of  requiring  a civil 
service  examination  or  application  for  the  professional  classes  doesn't  really  make  sense 
and  would,  I think,  deter  some  very  qualified  people  from  applying. 

50.  The  provisional  process  seems  to  be  working  best  with  regard  to  hiring.  However, 
requiring  the  department  to  do  another  process  to  make  the  provisional  permanent  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  money. 
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5 1 . The  City  should  develop  a transferable  skills  based  career  pipeline  that  encourages  all 
employees  to  gain  and  practice  and  perfect  administrative/executive  skills  and  - more 
readily  - compete  for  jobs  throughout  the  City  system. 

52.  Treat  the  list  as  a "pool"  rather  than  the  only  way  to  hire  someone.  Make  it  easier  to  get 
on  a list,  but  take  some  of  the  rigidity  off  of  the  lists  with  respects  to  certification  rules 
and  expiration  dates.  Get  rid  of  certification  rules. 

53.  When  I interviewed  with  the  City,  I was  impressed  by  the  testing  that  I had  to  perform,  in 
order  to  be  qualified  for  this  position.  The  test  was  fair,  equivalent  to  the  tasks  I would 
perform,  and  appeared  to  be  fairly  administered. 

54.  Good  grief  - why  does  it  take  4 months  to  get  hired?  I am  hearing  from  colleagues 
interviewing  with  private  industry.  They  see  the  announcement,  apply,  get  an  interview, 
get  interviewed  again  (maybe  even  1/2  day),  and  within  a week,  they  are  offered  the  job. 

55. 1 believe  that  the  City  should  incorporate  more  problem-solving  questions  into  tests  and 
interviews  of  prospective  employees,  with  greater  emphasis  on  the  candidate's  ability  to 
reason  and  communicate  effectively. 

56.  Get  rid  of  civil  service  rules  and  regulations.  Treat  city  employment  and  processes  as 
anyone  in  the  "real"  world  does. 

57.  The  City's  current  hiring  system  is  too  cumbersome  and  slow,  and  the  most  qualified 
candidates  often  drop  out  of  the  long  process  to  getting  a job. 

58.  Too  much  bureaucracy  and  red  tape  at  this  time  to  get  the  exams  and  hiring  process  done 
in  an  efficient  manner.  I've  seen  instances  that  it  can  takes  wks,  mths,  yrs  to  adopt  a civil 
service  list  after  an  exam  because  there  can  be  many  protests. 

59.  Stop  counting  race,  ethnicity,  sex  and  lifestyle  preferences  and  start  counting  ability, 
honesty  and  integrity! 

E.  Don’t  Know/No  Answer 

1.  There  is  a lack  of  public  insight  into  the  hiring  processes,  and  wide  variation  between 
different  departments.  It  would  be  helpful  if  the  City  (and  City  departments)  would 
provide  an  "annual  report"  on  hiring  and  publicize  it. 

Question  2:  Performance  Comments 

A.  Strongly  Agree 

1.  Here,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  employee  investment,  nor  is  there  performance 
management.  If  someone  would  honestly  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  managers  here, 
most  of  whom  are  civil  servants,  they  would  fire  half  of  them. 
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2.  Employee  development  plans  must  also  involve  continuing  education.  The  world  is 
changing  every  day  and  as  such  we  need  to  acquire  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  this  can 
be  gotten  through  continuing  education  (Community  college,  college  and  extension 
courses). 

3.  The  performance  evaluations,  coaching  and  grievances  processes  are  difficult  to  follow, 
manage  and  very  time  consuming.  A manager  sometimes  spent  all  their  time  to  manage 
one  non-performing  employee  and  may  take  up  to  2 years  to  let  them  go. 

4.  I've  had  about  3 performance  evaluations  in  the  12  years  I've  worked  here,  and  that  was 
in  the  first  3 when  I had  a manager  who  thought  such  things  were  important. 

5.  The  City  is  not  investing  in  it's  top  employees;  who  already  have  degrees  (i.e.  continuing 
education,  certification,  and  licensing).  I would  assist  these  employees  with  keeping 
current  with  changing  times  and  current  methods  of  practice  in  human  services. 

6.  Managers  don't  do  employee  appraisals.  Individual  does  not  know  where  they  stand. 

7.  I have  been  working  for  5yrs  in  this  dept.,  and  there  is  no  performance  assessment  what 
so  ever.  Only  compensation  is  that  harder  you  work,  the  more  work  you  get.  More  lazy 
you  get,  less  work.  Sad,  but  truly  happen  in  daily  operations. 

8.  The  performance  evaluation  should  not  be  a "one  way  street.”  The  staff  should  be  able  to 
write  evaluations  of  their  managers  as  well. 

9.  Clearer  guidelines  and  targets  to  determine  how  employees  can  qualify  for  promotions 
would  be  helpful.  Funding  set  aside  for  training  employees  and  cross-departmental 
training  courses  where  funding  is  pooled  together  might  help  provide  more  funding  for 
training  staff. 

B.  Agree 

1 . The  first  items  cut  in  the  budget  process  are  for  training.  This  is  short  sighted. 

2.  The  Section  I'm  in  manages  performance  through  assessment  (accountability),  leadership 
assignments  (flexible  compensation),  and  effective  supervision  and  management. 
Training  and  career  development  are  missing.  That  is  because  both  take  money. 

3.  Once  one  enters  the  civil  service  system,  they  should  be  able  to  promote  due  to 
extraordinary  performance  without  having  to  pass  another  civil  service  exam.  Taking  a 
civil  service  exam,  passing  the  exam,  and  having  to  make  it  to  the  top  three  is  not  easy. 

4.  There  have  been  very  good  training  opportunities  at  the  library. 
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5.  The  City  should  continue  to  have  a continuous  training  and  career  development  available 
to  all  employees  so  we  will  be  prepared  with  the  fast  changing  world  of  technology  and 
prepare  for  advancement  and  promotion.  There  should  be  an  incentive  for  hard  work. 

6.  I think  there  is  not  enough  training,  not  enough  performance  assessment,  not  enough 
getting  rid  of  people  who  don’t  pull  their  own  weight. 

7.  There  are  many  options  to  learn  new  skills;  perhaps  need  to  promote  those  more  and  get 
the  word  out.  Perhaps  a training  website  and  weekly  advance  e-mail  on  classes  with  open 
slots.  Also,  may  want  to  develop  training  relationship  with  UCSF,  City  College,  etc. 

8.  Performance  reviews  have  historically  been  lacking.  We  have  been  implementing  them 
recently,  but  the  established  culture  is  reluctant  and  skeptical  that  they  have  any  meaning. 

C.  Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

1.  I have  seen  very  well-paid  employees  whose  job  performances  are  incredibly 
unproductive  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  payroll  because  "management"  is  afraid  to  get 
sued  or  be  forced  to  spend  time  on  a conflict  they  would  rather  avoid.  It  is  unfair. 

2.  Train  managers  to  ensure  that  they  have  management  skills.  Many  are  experienced  in 
performing  their  jobs  but  lack  the  skills  to  manage  a workforce.  Many  do  not  know  how 
to  motivate  employees  and  do  not  have  the  management  skills  to  run  departments. 

3.  Raises  should  be  based  on  performance.  If  2 employees  (one  a good  worker,  the  other  not 
good)  get  the  same  raise,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  good  worker.  Attendance  should  come  into 
play  on  this  one. 

4.  Compensation  is  not  flexible.  Also,  the  requirement  that  new  employees  must  wait  a year 
to  be  able  to  access  vacation  is  too  rigid  and  doesn't  match  the  private  sector.  During 
times  such  as  the  dot  com  era,  it  was  very  difficult  to  hire. 

5.  I know  of  situations  city-wide  in  various  departments  where  staff  is  kept  on  just  because 
they  have  a lot  of  seniority.  Young  enthusiastic  people  are  let  go  because  they  cannot 
make  it  financially  as  part-time  or  temp  exempt  or  whatever  classification. 

6.  Not  working  well:  Please  note  my  comment  above  that  the  reassignment  process  prevents 
employees  who  excel  to  compete  for  vacancies  in  higher  level  positions  and  when  their 
own  jobs  are  reclassified. 

D.  Disagree 

1 . There's  nothing  wrong  with  performance  management,  however  it  should  be  done  on  a 
fair  and  equal  basis  and  at  this  time,  I don’t  see  it  being  done  that  way,  rather  a lot  of 
favoritism  is  going  on. 
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2.  Measures  of  accountability  should  be  a key  focus  area  in  the  implementation  of  the 
employee  performance  process. 

3.  At  least  in  my  department,  it  seems  that  high  employee  performance  is  rarely  rewarded. 

4.  1.  Training  is  seen  as  a "perk"  rather  than  a benefit  to  the  City  for  better  trained 
employees.  2.  Training  funds  are  the  first  things  to  go  when  times  get  tough.  Often 
training  occurs  only  when  funding  is  available,  regardless  of  the  time  of  need. 

5.  The  city  provides  these  things  but  not  at  high  levels.  We  can  do  better.  Compensation  has 
not  kept  up  with  surrounding  counties.  We  no  longer  attract  bright  young  workers  and 
families. 

6.  Annual  Training  should  be  a requirement  for  getting  the  next  step  in  the  pay  scale. 

7.  I think  the  City's  current  investment  and  performance  management  system  doesn't  send  a 
clear  goal  to  its  employees.  There  are  no  actual  incentive  why  people  should  work  hard. 

8.  There  are  people  at  our  worksite  who  are  obviously  incapable  of  performing  their  duties 
and  they  remain  in  their  position. 

9.  There  is  no  incentive  other  than  the  feeling  of  pride  and  knowing  you  did  a good  job  to 
the  best  of  your  ability  given  the  time  you  had  to  complete  it.  Excellence  is  not  rewarded 
either  by  time  off,  by  bonus  or  promotion. 

10.  Training  is  not  available  often  enough,  and  there  is  not  enough  flexibility  in  work  hours 
and  schedules  to  allow  employees  to  participate  in  training  programs,  there  is  little  done 
to  announce  training  programs  or  opportunities. 

11. 1 don't  believe  the  City  offers  enough  career  development  opportunities.  It's  difficult  to 
change  jobs  within  the  City,  particularly  if  someone  is  interested  in  promotion  and/or  new 
challenges. 

12.  Increase  number  of  step  increases  to  span  over  a longer  period  of  time  and  increase  upper 
range  of  compensation  for  each  class.  Increase  hours/days  allowed  for  employment 
training  and  career  development. 

13.  Our  training  on  the  technical  side  is  not  getting  us  the  new  skills  we  need.  We  base  pay 
on  performance  which  is  a great  idea  but  it  doesn't  work.  We  end  up  with  criteria  that 
make  no  sense  - i.e.  $$  of  work  overseen  rather  than  competence  at  overseeing. 

14. 1 have  not  had  a performance  evaluation  in  10  years. 

15.  Top  level  managers  must  make  it  clear  that  they  will  support  field  workers  who  pursue 
efficiency  and  insist  on  quality  - even  if  it  results  in  complaints  from  contractors  or 
inquiries  from  the  Mayor  or  board.  Without  that,  there  is  no  incentive  for  staff. 
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16.  The  role/responsibility  of  DHR  to  a supervisor/manager's  actions  toward  performance 
improvement  should  be  clarified.  DHR  is  often  seen  as  obstructionist,  out  of  touch  and 
rigid  with  strict  interpretations  of  Civil  Service  rules  and  not  towards  a problem. 

17.  So  how  does  a motivated  employee  stay  motivated  when  his  co-worker  gets  the  same  pay 
for  producing  very  little?  How  does  an  employee  stay  motivated  when  their  manager 
isn’t  held  accountable  and  makes  excuses  for  every  failed  project?  The  system  is  very 
bankrupt  and  provides  little  motivation  for  high  performance  except  decent  pay.  It’s  so 
broken  I don’t  know  if  it  can  be  fixed. 

18.  There  are  currently  too  many  civil  service  classification  along  with  too  many  special 
premiums  created  through  collective  bargaining.  I would  recommend  consolidation  of 
many  classifications  so  that  there  is  less  need  to  approve  special  premiums  within  the 
consolidated  classes. 

19.  1.  Pay  based  (at  least  in  part)  on  performance.  2.  Required  performance  objectives  & 
evaluations.  3.  Independent  management  audits.  The  management  is  so  poor  and  broken 
in  some  areas  that  millions  continue  to  be  poured  down  the  drain  with  few  results.  4. 
Employee  satisfaction  surveys.  Employees  should  also  be  giving  reviews  of  the 
management.  5.  Reinstitute  the  education  relationship  with  UC  Berkeley  extension  (or 
others)  to  allow  the  employees  to  continue  to  improve  their  skills  at  a reasonable  cost. 

20. 1 strongly  believe  that  there  is  far  too  little  supervision  of  city  employees.  Many  long 
term  employees  haven't  performed  well  for  years,  but  are  considered  dead  weight  and 
allowed  to  coast  until  retirement  without  even  fulfilling  the  minimal  tasks  that  their  job 
requires.  City  employment  should  not  be  lifetime  employment  if  the  employee  does  not 
perform  or  upgrade  their  skills. 

2 1 . In  seven  years,  I have  never  seen  the  administration  division  of  the  Human  Services 
Department  nor  the  Recreation  and  Park  Department  take  time  to  implement  a program  to 
develop  secretaries  or  clerks  so  that  they  could  successfully  compete  for  jobs. 

22.  We  spend  too  much  time  with  the  negative  (discipline)  not  the  positive  (career 
development).  Need  a vehicle  to  encourage  and  promote  good  performance  within  the 
City.  Ability  to  promote  and  reward  employees. 

23.  Performance  Assessment  is  very  neglected.  Attention  to  training  by  managers  is  minimal. 
The  City  needs  to  provide  some  assistance  related  to  housing  options  for  new  employees; 
very  hard  to  find  housing  for  employees  new  to  San  Francisco 

24.  Supervision  and  management  of  employees  is  extremely  ineffective.  Many  middle 
managers  have  given  up  on  trying  to  deal  with  under-performing  employees  because  they 
become  targets  of  the  unions  and  suffer  harassment  at  the  hands  of  the  staff  they 
supervisors. 
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25.  In  the  15  years  that  I have  been  employed  by  the  City,  there  have  been  only  two 
performance  reviews. 

26. 1 am  always  told  that  a clerk  doesn't  need  to  attend  certain  seminars  that  I think  is  helpful 
for  my  job.  I guess  I can  say  that  the  department  head  looks  at  me  as  just  answering 
phones. 

27.  Consider  prioritizing  and  facilitating  in-City  housing  for  teachers,  police,  firemen  and 
other  essential  City/SFUSD  workers. 

28.  The  system  needs  to  have  a component  that  prepares  employees  for  promotion.  Under  the 
current  system,  there  is  no  "credit"  given  to  high  performing  City  employees  who  apply 
for  a position  above  their  current  position.  They  are  forced  to  compete  with  other 
applicants  who  have  skills  they  the  employee  might  not  have  but  who  are  an  unknown 
quantity  with  respect  to  work  ethic,  motivation  etc..  Reward  good  performance! 

29.  Modify  the  system  to  grant  existing  City  employees  "credit"  for  having  received  excellent 
appraisals  in  their  current  (related)  position  when  they  apply  for  a promotional  position. 
After  a probationary  period,  grant  them  their  previous  service  seniority  in  the  new  class 
(removes  the  possibility  of  layoff  after  promotion). 

30. 1 have  worked  for  the  City  for  almost  20  years.  In  that  time  I have  had  two  performance 
evaluations.  Both  times,  the  responsible  managers  directed  me  to  write  the  evaluation 
myself  and  they  would  sign  it. 

31.  Again  - I am  sorry  to  say  that  I don't  think  there  is  hardly  any  investment  in  city 
employees.  The  MEA  pay  for  performance  was  a joke  really.  My  experience  is  that  the 
only  reward  for  hard  work  in  the  city  is  more  work  heaped  upon  you  with  no  more  pay. 

32.  Training  available  is  broad  and  theoretical  and  it  does  not  give  sufficient  background  in 
the  daily  requirements  of  CCSF  budgeting,  management,  and  personnel  procedures. 
Entry  level  employees  should  be  given  less  rigorously  defined  duties  and  the  opportunity 
to  take  more  responsibility  for  vertical  processes.  This  would  allow  experienced 
managers  more  time  to  offer  help  to  others  as  peer  mentors  and  trainers.  Entry  level 
employees  can  not  be  motivated  to  competently  take  on  more  responsibility  unless  the 
disciplinary  process  becomes  less  ponderous. 

33.  The  endless  cycles  of  documentation,  warnings,  re-trainings,  and  appeals  in  the 
disciplinary  procedures  punish  the  managers  and  co-workers  of  employees  who  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  cope  with  the  daily  demands  of  a job. 

34. 1 do  not  think  it  promotes  excellent  job  performance  to  ensure  a civil  servant's  continued 
employment  even  if  he/she  is  low-performing.  That  process  does  not  motivate  CCSF 
employees  to  perform  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 
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35.  It  is  clear  that  the  City  is  unable  to  hold  its  workers  accountable  for  poor  work  standards, 
such  as  the  fiascos  with  the  park  gardeners,  and  the  terrible  attendance  at  MUNI. 

36.  My  perception  is  that  employees  are  retained  and  well  compensated  even  when  they  are 
inefficient  and  lacking  enthusiasm  for  the  job.  I don't  think  the  City  really  has  a pay  for 
performance  culture.  People  get  paid  and  promoted  even  if  they  are  dead  wood. 

37.  San  Francisco  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  employees,  not  the  citizens.  Managers 
don't  manage  effectively.  Supervisors  don't  either.  They  must  be  made  responsible  for 
their  performance.  The  seniority  and  automatic  raise  systems  should  be  junked. 

38.  Training  needs  to  reflect  the  job  duties  of  the  classification  and  should  be  scheduled  on  a 
regular  basis  to  prevent  expiration  of  certificates.  City  should  train  employees  to  level  of 
response  instead  of  the  same  training  for  everybody 

39.  All  managers  should  be  at  will. 

40. 1 have  lived  here  for  over  40  years,  and  I don't  know  a single  fireman  and  only  one 
policeman.  They  all  live  out  of  town.  San  Francisco  is  just  a paycheck  for  most  city 
workers. 

41.  Promotion  seems  contingent  upon  performance  on  an  exam,  not  performance  at  your  job, 
as  assessed  by  your  supervisor. 

42.  Employees  should  be  fired  without  recourse  to  appeal  if  found  to  be  dishonest  in  not 
working  proper  hours  and  proper  diligence. 

43.  Practice  equal  opportunity,  not  just  talk  about  it.  This  is  the  most  prejudiced  environment 
I have  ever  worked  in. 

44.  There  is  no  ease  in  asking  talented  workers  to  join  other  teams  or  projects  and  to  work 
with  greater  responsibility  or  challenge.  It  is  an  arduous  process. 

45.  The  employees  in  my  unit  are  dedicated  to  providing  professional  services,  and  our 
manager  tries  to  ensure  that  we  are  provided  with  training  opportunities.  However,  staff 
reductions  and  budget  constraints  are  making  this  more  difficult. 

46.  The  City  promotes  high  levels  of  mediocrity  by  only  rewarding  longevity  of  service 
rather  than  excellent  job  performance.  The  civil  service  rules  don't  allow  managers  to 
reward  their  high-performing  employees  with  even  a cup  of  F-ing  coffee. 

47.  The  City  needs  to  "evangelize"  or  "humanize"  career  achievement  and  advancement. 
Each  supervisor  must  be  capable  of  growing  effective  and  efficient  teams  and  "captain" 
their  individual  members  toward  excellence  and  success  through  leadership  by  example. 
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; 

48.  There  is  no  reward  for  being  an  especially  good  employee,  nor  is  there  any  demerit  for 
being  an  inefficient  and  lazy  one.  This  is  my  biggest  beef  with  our  system.  We  have  too 
many  employees  who  are  just  "putting  in  time". 

49. 1 think  that  it  would  be  good  if  some  small  part  of  an  employee's  salary  was  based  on 
merit.  Please  see  what  the  University  of  California  does  in  this  field  (when  they  have  the 
budget).  They  have  "merit  increases"  which  are  based  solely  on  performance. 

50.  Managers  aren't  using  the  probationary  period  to  weed  out  underperforming  people,  and 
getting  rid  of  them  afterward  is  impossible,  so  we  are  perpetuating  this  problem  of 
marginal  service,  bad  attitudes  and  laziness. 

5 1 . We  need  merit  based  raises.  I consistently  get  "exceeds  standards"  on  my  evaluations  but 
get  the  same  raise  (or  no  raise)  as  people  who  get  "met  standards"  or  "does  not  meet 
standards.” 

Question  3:  Separation 
A.  Strongly  Agree 

1.  If  compare  the  firing  rate  of  workers  in  private  industry  to  what  occurs  within  the  City  - - 
you  will  find  the  City  fires  almost  no  one.  Either  the  City  is  doing  a great  of  hiring  (we 
know  that's  not  true)  or  the  City  has  a lot  of  poor  performers. 

2.  Bumping  is  a necessary  nuisance  but  working  to  protect  seniority.  Special  conditions 
need  to  be  critically  redesigned.  They  are  often  misused.  It  should  be  possible  to  bump 
someone  with  a special  condition  if  you  can  proof  that  you  can  do  the  job.  Instead  people 
with  special  conditions  are  just  skipped  in  the  bumping  process. 

3.  Seniority  in  the  system  should  have  value.  However,  job  performance  and  skills  should  in 
performing  the  assigned  job  assignments  should  also  be  valued.  A point  system  that 
combines  seniority  and  incorporates  job  performance  evaluations. 

4.  I think  the  system  is  fair  to  everyone  even  though  sometimes  excellent  employees  were 
laid  off. 

5.  In  most  cases  the  bumping  system  is  very  fair.  The  seniority  system  protects  against 
favoritism. 

6.  It's  very  wasteful  (and  damaging  to  the  various  departments)  to  bounce  people  around 
during  a budget  period  with  no  concern  for  how  the  "team"  will  be  affected.  In  other 
words,  there  are  lessons  that  we  can  learn  from  the  private  sector. 

7.  Although  we  lost  many  employees  both  the  City  and  the  Union  tried  to  save  people's  jobs 
as  much  as  possible.  The  early  retirement  option  should  be  expanded  to  help  save  more 
jobs. 
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8.  Provisionals  are  the  most  vulnerable  to  bumping,  even  though  many  have  been  working 
just  as  long  or  longer,  doing  the  same  qualify  work  as  those  with  permanent  positions. 
This  is  unfair  to  provisionals.  Keep  bumping  in  reverse  order  of  seniority  but  make 
provisional  permanent  after  they  pass  their  6 month  probation  period. 

B.  Agree 

1 . As  a supervisor,  I had  one  of  my  worst  experiences  with  dealing  with  disciplinary  action 
against  an  employee.  I received  very  little  support  from  personnel  and  was  informed  that 
I should  extend  this  person's  probation  rather  than  let  the  individual  go. 

2.  The  city  puts  too  much  stock  in  Seniority.  There  needs  to  be  a fair  merit  system  to 
recognize  exceptional  employees. 

3.  The  current  general  procedures  in  this  area  seem  to  work  well  enough.  However,  there  is 
some  potential  for  unscrupulous  managers  to  circumvent  individuals'  seniority  rights. 
Example:  bogus  "special  conditions"  are  sometimes  used  to  perpetrate  favoritism. 

4.  "Bumping"  seemed  complex  and  confusing.  I believe  that  a City  wide  seniority  system  is 
essential  though.  If  City  wide  seniority  were  eliminated,  there  would  be  too  much 
opportunity  for  politics  to  enter  into  the  mix.  This  is  the  reason  Civil  Service  exists. 

5.  Perhaps  seniority  should  be  determined  by  the  number  of  positive  appraisals  received. 
For  example,  someone  with  5 years  of  service  who  had  received  only  2 "competent  and 
effective"  appraisals  would  have  2 years  of  seniority.  The  appraisal  system  would  have  to 
be  really  well  supervised. 

C.  Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

1.  BAD:  The  current  classifications  are  too  broad  to  work  well  for  bumping.  We  have 
instances  where  somebody  completely  unqualified  is  bumping  a highly  skilled  individual. 
Supposedly,  people  use  "special  conditions"  to  compensate  for  this;  however,  they  are  not 
uniformly  used  so  some  people  appear  to  be  "protected"  and  others  completely  open  to 
bumping  from  unqualified  people.  BAD:  Unfortunately,  a lot  of  the  "dead-wood"  has  a 
lot  of  seniority.  Lacking  a performance  component,  these  under-performers  get  to  bump 
others  in  their  department  or  are  pushed  around  from  department  to  department. 

2.  The  bumping  process  is  disruptive  both  for  the  "bumper"  and  "bumpee".  Good  people 
who  are  tailored  to  a position  are  lost,  replaced  by  someone  not  able  to  do  the  job  well 
simply  because  of  their  background. 

3.  I do  not  believe  in  "bumping"  between  departments  since  each  department  is  specialized 
in  the  tasks  & skills  required.  Often  an  employee  from  one  department  does  not  have  the 
skills  to  perform  at  another  department. 
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4.  Re:  'seniority  bumping':  in  many  cases,  new,  dynamic  (&  often  younger)  people  with 
fresh  perspective/motivation,  high  tech  skills,  etc  are  lost.  Those  left  are  often  jaded,  set 
in  their  old  ways,  angry  about  all  the  changes  they've  seen  over  the  years. 

5.  As  I wrote  above,  we  do  not  fire  poor  performing  employees.  They  are  not  disciplined, 
nor  are  there  any  consequences  for  inferior  performance  on  the  job. 

6.  Layoffs  and  bumping  should  not  entirely  depend  on  seniority.  The  City  should  also  take 
in  consideration  the  employee's  performance. 

7.  Employers  should  be  given  at  least  a 90-day  notice  of  "lay-offs",  and  allowed  to  continue 
health/dental  benefits  until  finding  a job.  Harder  on  families  with  smaller  children  and 
single  parents. 

8.  I have  only  experience  with  bumping,  which  is  a disaster.  A clerk  bumping  from  one 
department  into  another  totally  different  department  has  caused  harm  to  service  levels  the 
City  provides  to  the  public. 

9.  We  try  our  best  to  maintain  business  as  usual.  Bumping  creates  problems  as  people  are 
bumped  into  jobs  (same  classification)  that  they  know  nothing  about  but  in  their  previous 
position  they  excelled.  This  isn’t  fair  to  the  employee  or  the  department. 

D.  Disagree 

1.  The  bumping  is  a nightmare  both  for  staff  and  clients.  We  recently  had  several  staff  bump 
in  and  even  though  we  are  a facility  that  treats  adults  with  severe  mental  illness  and 
substance  abuse  problems  we  got:  2 employees  who  had  worked  only  with  children. 

2.  There  should  be  standard  criteria  for  termination  reasons.  Being  AWOL  for  x number  of 
days,  etc.  should  be  spelled  out  in  personnel  rules.  Violation  of  specific  rules  should  not 
be  subject  to  appeal. 

3.  IF  I WORKED  FOR  MUNI  FOR  28  YEARS  AND  MY  JOB  WAS  SUDDENLY 
ELIMINATED,  I SHOULD  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  TO  BUMP  A LESS  SENIOR 
EMPLOYEE.  IF  I AM  NOT  PERFORMING  IN  MY  POSITION,  I SHOULD  BE 
COUNCILED  TO  IMPROVE  OR  ENCOURAGED  TO  LEAVE. 

4.  Bumping  is  not  always  the  most  efficient  lay-off  process.  New  employees  are  often 
cheaper  yet  well  versed  in  current  technologies.  Lay-offs  should  consider  the  importance 
of  positions  in  addition  to  seniority. 

5.  Our  department  has  seen  a decrease  of  clerical  support  and  an  increase  of  management!! 
Too  many  games  can  be  played  by  department  heads  to  bring  in  their  friends  & get  rid  of 
civil  service  employees.  This  needs  to  be  looked  at  very  critically. 
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6.  Holdovers  and  bouncing  of  staff  is  largely  disruptive  and  demoralizing  for  the  individual 
laid  off  as  well  as  for  the  unit  the  person  is  bumping  into. 

7.  The  "bumping"  process  needs  revamping.  No  employee  should  be  bumped  three  times  in 
nine  months  - requiring  that  employee  to  learn  four  new  jobs  in  less  than  a year. 

8.  Bumping  causes  extreme  stress  and  distraction  often  for  young,  motivated  and  skilled 
employees.  The  City  needs  to  attract  the  best  and  brightest  and  not  be  hamstrung  by  a 
process  that  rewards  only  seniority. 

9.  There  is  no  plan  in  place  to  take  advantage  of  legacy  older  employee's  have.  We  do  not 
have  a system  to  train-up  successors  as  replacement  for  senior  people. 

10.  Most  positions  require  specialized  skills  and  are  not  as  interchangeable  as  is  expected  by 
the  current  system.  Employees  should  be  given  some  choice  in  where  they  are  placed. 

1 1 . Bumping  into  different  departments  city  wide  is  grossly  disruptive.  Employees  from 
other  departments  may  not  even  know  the  job  or  be  the  best  qualified.  The  case  loads  and 
therapeutic  relationships  are  also  disrupted  and  set  back. 

12.  Clean  up  the  special  conditions  that  are  phony. 

13.  Valuable  staff  at  all  levels  are  allowed  to  leave/quit/retire  without  passing  on  any  critical 
information  to  remaining  staff/colleagues  about  their  duties.  In  some  cases  the  loss  of 
social,  historical,  structural  information  gained  over  years  of  experience. 

14.  Disciplinary  and  separation  procedures  are  endless.  They  punish  managers  and  co- 
workers. The  delays  in  the  separation  process  do  not  allow  problem  employees  to  come 
to  terms  with  underlying  conditions  that  interfere  with  their  ability  to  cope  with  the 
demands  of  a job.  When  a medical  condition  is  involved,  the  CCSF  Occupational  Health 
providers  are  not  able  to  diagnose  and  treat  underlying  conditions  and  send  employees 
back  to  work  who  should  be  undergoing  treatment  for  mental  illness,  substance  abuse, 
and  preventable  physical  impairments. 

15.  The  "self-certification"  qualification  process  is  deeply  flawed  when  it  comes  to 
employees  being  to  declare  that  they  have  the  qualifications  to  perform  a job  that  they 
have  bumped  another  employee  to  obtain  without  having  to  produce  any  sort  of  proof  of 
qualifications.  In  the  6 mos.  or  year  it  takes  to  prove  that  the  employee  does  not  have  the 
qualifications,  an  entire  program  operation  can  have  been  destroyed. 

16.  Layoff  and  bumping  is  a tedious,  long-term  process  that  causes  widespread  fear, 
uncertainty  and  doubt.  If  the  employment  market  were  not  so  depressed,  the  City  might 
have  lost  many  good  workers  who  would  not  stick  around  to  endure  this  process. 
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17.  The  work  load  on  the  staff  "left  standing"  is  enormous.  It  would  be  beneficial  if  some 
kind  of  lead  time  would  be  given  for  these  lay-offs  so  that  we  can  re-evaluate  who  is 
going  to  do  what  to  maintain  high  quality  of  services  to  the  public. 

18.  If  your  goal  is  to  minimize  disruption  to  employees  than  we  should  put  a stop  to  this 
bumping.  I have  been  in  about  6 different  positions  in  the  past  2.5  years  and  it  could  not 
be  an  efficient  way  to  run  any  operation. 

19.  Upper  management  is  still  allowed  to  manipulate  the  system  with  regard  to  layoffs.  Much 
time  and  money  is  spent  on  figuring  out  who  to  lay  off  and  how  to  do  it  or  how  to  avoid 
accepting  someone  who  has  bumped  into  the  system. 

20.  Giving  a Public  Health  Nurse  a pink  slip  and  then  deciding  they  can  continue  to  work  is 
just  plain  cruel  to  the  employee.  No  more  pink  slips  unless  the  city  means  it. 

21.  Termination  for  good  cause  takes  entirely  too  long  and  has  no  incentive  since  the  position 
is  usually  not  backfilled.  Termination  has  come  to  mean  you  are  better  off  with  no  one, 
than  keeping  this  employee.  What  kind  of  choice  is  that? 

22. 1 separated  once  10  years  ago  to  go  to  graduate  school.  I was  accepted  to  the  JFK  School 
of  Public  Policy  at  Harvard.  I requested  a one  year  educational  leave  to  pursue  my 
degree.  It  was  summarily  denied,  with  no  explanation  from  Management. 

E.  Don’t  Know/No  Answer 

1.  The  City  actually  terminates  employees  for  cause?  According  to  Matier  and  Ross,  Muni 
employees  stealing  fares  got  a interim  position  checking  to  ensure  that  all  riders  are 
paying  fares. 

2.  The  progressive  discipline  process  is  atrocious.  It  takes  9 months  to  terminate  someone 
due  to  competence.  A PCS  employee  should  be  gone  within  90  days  maximum  if  they  are 
incompetent. 

Question  4:  Governance 

A.  Strongly  Agree 

1 . We  have  a good  system  in  place,  it  just  needs  to  be  enforced. 

B.  Agree 

1.  The  best  and  final  offer  Arbitration  process  works  well  and  forces  both  Management  and 
Labor  to  be  reasonable.  When  gains  and  recognition  are  shared,  both  Management  and 
the  employees  benefit. 
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2.  The  City  has  a comprehensive  Civil  Service  System  that  provides  employment  advice  for 
employees.  It  seems  it  is  a fair  process.  DHR  offers  employment  opportunity  bulletins, 
training,  job  descriptions,  and  comprehensive  policies  and  procedures. 


C.  Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

1 . I would  like  to  see  more  cooperation  between  the  DHR  and  the  unions. 

2.  I try  not  to  get  involved  in  this  aspect  of  the  job  if  possible.  It  really  doesn't  seem  the 
rules  are  the  same  for  everyone  and  I don't  have  the  energy  to  try  and  figure  out  why. 

3.  The  success  of  reforms  is  usually  judged  by  increased  altruism  and  desirability  of  the 
employment  at  given  organization.  It  should  include  incentives  and  positive 
reinforcement.  Bonuses,  salaries  compatible  with  private  sector,  and  opening  restrictions. 

4.  I wouldn't  say  what  we  have  is  streamlined.  We  need  fewer  classifications.  Fewer 
bargaining  units.  Greater  flexibility  in  hiring  and  pay.  Fewer  premiums  for  doing  the 
work  people  were  hired  to  do  - a review  of  outdated  premiums  that  made  sense  20  years. 

5.  Often  negotiations  are  handled  on  a union  by  union  basis,  the  contracts  should  be  more 
uniformed  and  representatives  should  be  dealt  as  one  entity  (the  city  and  county  of  SF). 
The  exceptions  in  benefits  make  it  more  difficult  from  a systems  and  tracking 
perspective.  It  takes  more  people  to  program  and  customize  the  systems. 

6.  A good  model  is  UNISEF  where  civil  service  employees  are  hired  for  2 years.  The 
performance  evaluations  for  that  2 yr.  period  will  indicate  if  an  employee  is  kept  on  or 
not. 

D.  Disagree 

1 . There  should  be  only  one  set  of  rules  for  all  departments.  Right  now  each  department  has 
its  own  rules. 

2.  DHR  and  the  CSC  appear  committed  to  providing  a fair  process  for  employees  and 
applicants;  however,  the  rules  imposed  by  the  City  and  MOUs  are  cumbersome  and  time- 
consuming,  and  the  proficiency  of  personnel  activities  varies  widely  between 
departments. 

3.  The  rules  and  regulations  are  not  followed,  so  what  difference  would  it  make  to 
streamline  them  anyway?  Nor  does  anybody  understand  them  all,  not  even  the  folks  in 
DHR.  You  ask  3 different  people  an  important  question,  you  get  3 different  answers. 

4.  The  process  is  byzantine  and  childish.  Archaic  union  representation  allows  for  retention 
of  ineffective  and  obstinate  employees  at  the  expense  of  the  advancement  of  capable 
newer/younger  employees. 
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5.  Weird  decentralization,  with  little  consistency  among  departments.  Separate  systems  for 
Schools,  Redevelopment  Administration  of  health  programs  done  poorly,  with  limited 
accountability  but  that  will  be  changing  by  voter  mandate. 

6.  Having  48  different  contracts/MOU's  makes  governance  48  times  more  challenging,  from 
a management  perspective.  It  also  creates  big  rifts  between  employee  members  of 
different  bargain  units  — why  do  some  not  have  to  give  back  the  7 1/2%  when  the  rest 
do? 

7.  All  laws  and  rules  should  be  streamlined  and  harmonized.  They  are  too  complicated,  not 
"user  friendly"  to  deal  with.  On  the  other  hand,  I am  grateful  that  there  are  rules  in  place 
governing  employment  in  the  City  that  attempt  to  treat  all  employees  fairly. 

8.  This  is  a major  area  for  improvement.  Collective  bargaining  agreements  usually  favor 
those  organizations  that  are  last  up  in  the  negotiation  process  and  those  organizations 
with  political  clout. 

9.  Things  are  so  complicated  that  when  you  deal  with  our  departmental  HR,  you  can  call 
three  different  people  and  get  four  different  answers! 

10.  Hundreds  of  pages  of  text  that  build  up  over  the  years  and  are  compiled  into  a collection 
of  rules  and  regulations  does  not  lend  itself  to  harmony  and  streamlined  operation.  The 
many  conflicts  and  checks  that  must  be  considered  before  any  action  is  taken  suggest  a 
long  and  complicated  system  of  governing.  Reducing  this  begins  with  distilling  what 
exists  and  reconsidering  what  is  essential  and  compatible  on  an  elemental  level.  Then  a 
streamlined/harmonious  system  of  governing  can  be  established. 

1 1 . The  problems  multiplied  with  the  adoption  of  collective  bargaining  that  was  sold  as  a 
money-saving  proposition.  Propositions  are  continually  put  forth  for  political  agendas 
and  promoted  without  proper  consideration  or  education  of  the  voters. 

12.  The  City  currently  has  a number  of  different  health  care  packages  that  differ  from  one 
labor  organization  to  another.  The  City's  payments  should  be  uniform.  One  City 
employee  should  not  have  less  of  a city  contribution  because  he  or  she  doesn't  belong  to  a 
more  powerful  union.  Briefly,  health  care  contributions,  sick  leave,  wellness,  and  some 
other  areas  should  be  the  same  in  each  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

13.  You  must  be  kidding. 

14.  Between,  MOUs,  CS  Code,  Employee  relations  Ordinance,  and  the  Charter,  no  one  ever 
knows  what  the  hell  is  going  on  or  how  to  interpret  the  rules! 

15.  Civil  service  rules  were  put  into  place  to  prevent  cronyism  and  to  ensure  that  hiring  and 
promotion  is  based  on  merit.  Even  with  all  of  our  rules,  cronyism  is  still  common  and 
many  hires  are  not  based  on  merit. 
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16.  For  a manager,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  track  of  Civil  Service  procedures  and  the  array  of 
special  cases  contained  in  Collective  Bargaining  Agreements. 

17.  There  are  way  too  many  rules,  many  are  redundant.  In  addition  the  MOUs  are  written  in 
"legalese"  to  the  point  where  they  are  often  difficult  to  understand.  If  the  same  question  is 
asked  of  different  people,  they  will  come  up  with  different  answers. 

18.  Great  objective  but  a futile  one,  given  the  large  number  of  bargaining  units. 

19.  It  is  a mess,  as  I'm  sure  you  know.  One  book,  issued  by  DHR,  with  all  current 
information  (MOUs,  charter  and  admin  code  changes  etc.)  It  could  be  a "living" 
document  in  a 3 ring  binder  that  could  he  updated  easily  by  DHR  sending  out  update 
packages. 

20.  The  rules,  particularly  involving  grievances,  promotion  and  rotation  policies  are  rarely 
clear. 

21.  There  are  a lot  of  disparities  in  pay  scales.  My  job  requires  specialized  training  and  is 
quite  technical  in  nature,  but  it  only  pays  a few  dollars  more  than  the  orderly  position.  It 
also  pays  less  than  I would  get  at  UC  or  CPMC. 

22.  Create  a 'stupid  rules'  list  and  let  the  people  vote  on  the  worst  of  the  worst.  Eliminate 
those  that  are  consistently  at  the  top  of  the  list  every  month  until  the  red  tape  is  removed. 

23.  It  appears  that  each  department  has  a set  of  rules,  DHR  has  a set  of  rules,  and  the  City 
itself  has  a different  set  of  rules.  Kind  of  overwhelming  if  you  ask  me. 

24.  The  biggest  problem  is  not  the  rules  and  regulations;  it  is  the  irresponsible  way  that 
personnel  activities  are  conducted.  The  City  needs  to  deal  responsibly,  in  good  faith,  with 
its  employees  and  their  labor  organizations. 

25.  Get  the  personnel  managers  out  of  the  individual  departments  and  back  into  DHR. 

26.  Documentation  of  City  personnel  rules  have  to  be  hunted  down.  Frequently 
contradictory,  frequently  unclear,  the  rules  do  not  seem  to  be  codified.  Rather  they  seem 
to  be  established  by  the  fiat  of  department  mid-level  bureaucrats. 

27.  There  needs  to  be  more  input  from  front  line  workers  in  gaining  harmony  in  this  area. 

28.  It  is  very  complicated  and  confusing  and  difficult  to  understand.  Why  so  many  labor 
contracts?  It  is  over  the  top  for  a city  and  county  of  our  size  to  have  48  labor  contracts. 

29.  The  union  MOUs  should  be  standardized  and  uniform  where  possible.  The  existing  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  make  it  difficult  to  educate  staff  on  the  rules— let  alone  enforce 
them.  Streamlining  the  regulations  would  help  with  consistency  issues. 
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30.  Some  of  City  HR  functions  should  be  moved  to  departmental  HR.  City  HR  often  holds  up 
our  hiring  processes.  They  don't  create  lists,  won't  let  us  hire  provisionally  and  we  end  up 
with  poor  selection  lists  of  candidates. 

31.  Most  rules  seem  to  be  centered  on  longevity,  and  have  little  to  do  with  streamlining  or 
harmony.  The  layoff  and  bumping  rules  favor  whoever  has  been  here  the  longest  — not  on 
who  is  most  capable. 

32.  Hah!  Give  me  a break!  The  simple  fact  that  there  are  48  employee  labor  contracts  proves 
that  the  City  is  a failure! 

33.  The  requisition  process  is  absurd;  why  does  a req  die  when  an  employee  separates  by  one 
means  but  not  another?  Why  do  we  separate  and  reappoint  people  who  get  promoted? 
The  Commission  should  be  an  appellate  body  only. 

34.  If  someone  brings  a weapon  to  the  job  and  threatens  other  staff  they  should  be  fired. 
There  have  been  multiple  instances  of  guns  brought  to  (a  City  department)  by  staff  to 
threaten  other  staff. 

35.  Make  Human  Resources  a valued,  proactive  endeavor.  What  is  working  well  now  is  the 
new  structure  at  DHR.  Processes  are  being  streamlined  and  work  is  getting  accomplished. 
Thinking  is  changing.  We  need  more  of  that. 

36.  There  should  be  those  situations  that  are  mandatory  termination.  Supervisors  that  cover 
up  or  don't  follow  through  with  documentation  should  also  be  terminated. 


37.  Each  department  seems  to  run  things  differently.  Aren't  we  all  working  for  the  same 
employer?  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a unified  approach  to  enforcing  rules  and 
regulations  for  hiring,  perf  evals,  terminations,  etc. 

38.  The  City  needs  to  make  better  use  of  proven,  cutting  edge,  industry  standard  information 
management  technology  much  like  this  application.  A central  on-line  "portal"  for 
information,  data  input  and  retrieval  would  be  a good  start. 

39.  Oh  come  on!  With  48  contracts  (I  suspect  there  are  more  than  those)  there  are  no  uniform 
policies  save  perhaps  retirement  eligibility.  Shrink  the  number  of  contracts.  For  example, 
combine  the  20  or  so  trade  contracts  into  one  master  agreement. 

E.  Don’t  Know/No  Answer 

1 . Not  sure  if  this  comes  under  "governance",  but  it  concerns  overtime.  There  needs  to  be 
better  accountability  as  overtime  is  seriously  abused.  Some  people  take  it  as  the  perfect 
opportunity  to  slack  off  and  accrue  time-and-a-half. 
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